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CHAPTER IV. 


‘MY MASTER.’ 


Lin.eyand herhusband dined toge- 
ther alone. It wasa delicious Zéfe-a- 
téte, so far as she was concerned. 
She had been wearied somewhat by 
the incidents and novelties of the 
day, and she longed to talk every- 
thing over with him. The presence 
of the servants and their attentions 
at dinner rather oppressed, or at 
least repressed, her ; and the large 
dining-room, with its heavy antique 
furniture, seemed a little dismal. 
She was impatient to get up from 
her chair, and throw herself on the 
carpet near her husband, to lean 
upon his knee, and talk to him ina 
low voice. But the dinner was a long 
and serious affair and her hus- 
band evidently enjoyed it. It was 
clear that he enjoyed it, and yet he 
sometimes complained — certainly 
in soft and almost mellifluous grum- 
bling—of the soup, or the sauces, 
or what not. Linley endeavoured to 
talk about various subjects ; but Mr. 
Rochford would only answer by a 
kindly commonplace word or two, or 
a Sweet smile. So Linley betook 
herself for the most part to a men- 
talstudy of man. A love for one’s 
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dinner was evidently a masculine 
taste, like war and hunting, which 
women ought to understand, make 
allowance for, and even admire. 
Mr. Rochford certainly looked 
very handsome as he ate his din- 
ner slowly and carefully ; and Lin- 
ley found it a piquant and pleasant 
study to watch and try to sympa- 
thise with his enjoyment. Only a 
consciousness of her utter incapa- 
city to venture on the subject pre- 
vented her from starting some ori- 
ginal remarks in praise of the din- 
ner, in order to convince Mr. 
Rochford that he had companion- 
ship in his tastes. 

Still she was heartily glad when 
it was over and the dessert was on. 
There she felt herself at home, and 
ate peaches and grapes like a school- 
girl. 

‘I can’t touch these things,’ said 
Rochford, looking at her with eyes 
of melancholy pleasure, as an elder 
might look on the love raptures that 
remind him of his lost youth. 

Linley asked, ‘Why not? with 
open eyes of mingled wonder and 
regret. 
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Her husband shook his head. 
‘Can’t do it, my dear. Digestion 
rather weak—always was from a 
boy. I might as well swallow a 
cannon-ball as a peach.’ 

Linley put her peach down, re- 
solved that if he couldn’t eat it, she 
wouldn’t—just then, at all events. 

‘One comfort of being at home, 
Linley,’ said her husband, ‘is that 
one gets a dinner one can eat.’ 

Linley had now taken her fami- 
liar place on the hearth beside his 
chair. The evenings were a little 
chilly yet, and there was a fire burn- 
ing. He had just put his hand in 
the dear, familiar, caressing way 
upon her head ; and it may be that 
she expected some other opening 
of the new conversation. 

‘Is it, dear? she asked, looking 
up, amused and curious. ‘Come 
then, you must tell me all about it, 
and explain—for I don’t know a 
bit. I like anything; but I want 
to have my senses all properly de- 
veloped.’ 


‘I am afraid it is a gift, like ge- 
nius,’ her husband replied, with a 
smile, ‘only to be had at one’s 
birth, given to few men, and hard- 
ly any women—I mean the appre- 
ciation of a dinner. But it’s a great 
gift ; it’s poetry, Linley, if you only 


look at it in the proper light. To 
some people the most exquisite 
combination of the cook’s art is 
only so much animal food to satis- 
fy hunger. To us happy few it is a 
triumph of artistic combination ap- 
pealing to every sense of the delight- 
ful. Idon’t see why the man who 
can find a thousand meanings in a 
dish beyond that which the common 
palate discerns should be regarded 
as less poetical than the wonderful 
person who sees all the things in 
the primrose on the river’s brim, 
which is only a yellow primrose to 
the other fellow.’ 

‘I must study the question,’ said 
Linley. 

‘No, don’t, my dear child. You 
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couldn’t manage it, I know; and 
perhaps we like women best with- 
out it.’ 

‘Quite true; and besides, dear, 
how would it be ifI developed a 
very remarkable taste, but unlucki- 
ly liked all the things you didn’t 
like, and didn’t like all the things 
you did, and we got into argu- 
ments ?” 

‘Dreadful! Better remain as you 
are, love, and eat your peaches. 
Platt always says he likes “the 
joint.” Fancy a man with forty 
thousand a year liking the joint ! 

‘And yet people say there is an 
overruling Providence,’ said Linley 
with mock gravity. She knew, of 
course, that her husband was only 
half in earnest all the time, and 
adapted herself to his mood, al- 
though longing to break away into 
some other topic. 

‘Well, Linley, we can’t have as 
good a dinner here as in town. 
We'll go to town soon, love. You 
would soon find this place rather 
dull.’ 

‘We two?’ 

*You see, I can’t so well get 
about, and take you here and there. 
Our wanderings and climbings in 
the Alps were a little too much for 
me; and I can’t help being lazy. 
Then there’s nobody here. I want- 
ed Valentine to stay to dinner to- 
day that he might see you; but 
he wouldn’t. He’s gone off to 
town.’ 

‘ Mr. Valentine? Oh, yes ; we saw 
him in the yacht. Mr. Tuxham 
showed him to me, or at least show- 
ed me the yacht—a pretty yacht. 
Is it yours ?” 

‘Yes; but I have rather given 
up yachting. It’s only a little thing. 
I'll take you some day for a short 
cruise round the south coast — 
Devonshire and the Land’s End, 
and that sort of thing.’ . 

‘I should like it immensely—if 
you liked it, of course. But now 
will you tell me all about Mr. Val- 
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entine? I am very curious to hear. 
Is he such a great friend of yours?’ 

‘Such a great friend as what ?” 

‘As Mr. Tuxham said.’ 

Mr. Rochford laughed. ‘I know 
by the very tone of your voice,’ he 
said, ‘that old Tuxham has been 
gruinbling at Valentine.’ 

‘Well, no, indeed. He said he 
was a very good sort of fellow—in 
his way,’ Linley replied, with a very 
smart and clever imitation of Tux- 
ham’s accent and tone, which de- 
lighted her husband. 

‘I say, Linley, what a capital 
little mimic you are! Do give us 
Tuxham again.’ 

Linley felt a little ashamed, hav- 
ing only been drawn by an impulse 
of humour into the imitation of Mr. 
Tuxham. However, she gave Tux- 
ham again, not without some com- 
punction. 

‘Capital !' exclaimed Rochford. 
‘Why, you young rogue, I never 
thought you had such gifts! Can’t 
you give us Platt’s wife? I say, 
Linley, do give us Platt’s wife! I 
know you can.’ 

‘Oh, for shame! pleaded Linley. 
‘The good kind woman! it would 
be very wrong and unfriendly to do 
so. Only to-day she showed me 
how to do some good.’ 

‘But what possible harm can it do 
to the worthy old creature? I have 
a great respect for her, Linley ; but 
we may be allowed to amuse our- 
selves. Come now, no excuse; 
do your best. I'll not betray you. 
Come ;’ and he patted her encour- 
agingly on the shoulder. 

Linley felt as if she were doing 
something very wrong and mean ; 
but she could not refuse her hus- 
band, and perhaps she grew a little 
vain of his compliments, and was 
pleased to find that she could amuse 
him. When, after an embarrassed 
break-down or two, she rose to the 
courage of her deed, she was im- 
pelled by natural love of praise to 
make the best she could of her 
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doubtful gift, and she touched off 
Mrs. Platt’s declaration that she 
couldn't a-bear that Tuxham, and 
so forth, with a skill and vraisem- 
blance that charmed her husband. 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘we mustn't 
have any more, for it’s a shame; 
and I wonder how a man of your 
taste and culture could care for 
such nonsense.’ 

‘Well, you shall be let alone for 
the present; but what a terrible 
little satirist you are! I see it now 
in your eyes ; I didn’t before.’ 

He held her face between his 
hands and looked into her eyes. 
Linley could hardly help blushing 
under the deep dark light of the 
eyes that looked into hers. 

* Dearest,’ she said, in a low and 
pleading tone, ‘you see nothing 
now in my eyes but the expression 
of one feeling—one—one 

‘And that, Linley? he asked in 
his deepest and softest tone. 

‘Love for you; gratefulness and 
devotion. Oh, my dear, dear Louis, 
I am a vain and foolish girl, with 
all manner of faults and levities, 
and little spites and jealousies, and 
I don’t know what. Sweet love, 
don’t lead me astray—pray, pray 
don’t ! 

‘Lead you astray, my Linley? 
What can you mean ?” 

‘Don’t praise my faults, love ; 
don’t encourage them. I would do 
anything, I am afraid, if you praised 
me for it. I long to be noble and 
good ; I long to be generous and 
high-minded, and all that. That is 
my dream. You will help me to be 
so, my own—you who are so gifted 
and good ? Remember that I must 
be anything you wish me to be, and 
use your power only for good.’ 

Linley’s emotional temperament 
rushed in water to her eyes. Mr. 
Rochford was at once astonished 
and delighted. He had never seen 
anything like this before, and a 
gleam of gratified pride sent a light 
and a thrill all over his handsome 
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face. Mr. Rochford had lived a 
life that was always, even in its 
youth, fairly regular; but he was 
by no means quite inexperienced 
in love scenes and the ways of wo- 
men. He had made love and had 
love made to him before now. But 
he had seen nothing like this, and 
he found it charming. It was an 
exquisite tribute to his personal 
power. But it was also touching in 
itself, and it appealed to all the 
finest parts of a nature which had 
little positive evil in it, and some 
inclination to good. 

‘My love,’ he said gravely, ‘I 
should be but a poor weak teacher 
and guide for you. I shall rather 
try to learn of you, and make you 
my model.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Linley pleaded eagerly ; 
‘you will strengthen me with your 
strength! You will, promise me! 
I so want to live a noble life—a 
life at least of pure and noble pur- 
pose !’ 


Mr. Rochford looked down upon 
her with an expression of melan- 
choly, which for the time banished 
all the tinting of a not unamiable 
sensuousness that marred usually 
the intellectual character of his 


face. Perhaps there had been a 
time with him too when he dreamed 
ofa life made up of noble purpose, 
before dyspepsia and lounging and 
the poetry of dinner and the sweets 
of laziness had taken possession of 
him. He kissed his young wife, 
and promised everything—to her 
aloud, to himself in secret. 

‘And now,’ said Linley, brighten- 
ing up, ‘you must tell me all about 
Mr. Valentine.’ For she felt very 
happy again. The moment of 
strange, apparently causeless dis- 
trust had passed away; and she 
was not yet conscious that the dis- 
trust had had any subject but her 
own nature. 

‘I think Tuxham is jealous of 
Valentine,’ said Mr. Rochford. 
‘Yes; on my word, Linley, I do 


believe it. Tuxham can’t bear the 
notion of any one being thought 
anything of but himself.’ 

‘He seems an odd self-conceited 
sort of man ; but he said the same 
of Mr. Valentine.’ 

*Did he? Well, that zs absurd. 
Perhaps Valentine may be a little 
odd, but he certainly is not self- 
conceited. Quite the contrary, 
I think. He wants self-con- 
ceit. Valentine might have made 
a brilliant name, I am satisfied, if 
he had been more confident and 
ambitious.’ 

‘Come, now,’ said Linley, laugh- 
ing, ‘ that is just what Mr. Tuxham 
says of you. How am I to form 
any opinion or to judge among you 
all ?” 

‘Tuxham doesn’t usually say 
such civil things, if that was civil,’ 
said her husband, evidently rather 
pleased ; ‘but he ought to have 
said it of Roche Valentine. The 
fact is, Linley, I never had much 
capacity for doing anything; my 
great characteristic is an uncon- 
querable desire for doing nothing. 
I like to talk, and be talked to, 
and pleased, and all that. I found 
out very soon in life that there isn’t 
much use in worrying ourselves, 
you know. But it’sa very different 
thing with Roche Valentine. His 
is an active capacity altogether ; he 
is always projecting something or 
doing something; and if he had 
only kept long enough to anything 
and worked it out, he would have 
made his mark. But you'll see him 
and judge for yourself. I wanted 
him to stay to-day, but he wouldn't.’ 

‘Why would he not, dear ? asked 
Linley, much rejoiced within her- 
self that he had not stayed. 

‘Well, Linley,’ Mr. Rochford 
replied, ‘I can’t help suspecting 
that he is a little bit jealous—of 
you, my dear.’ 

‘Of me? Jealous of me? 

‘Why not? Don’t you under- 
stand? Valentine and I were al- 
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ways the closest friends. He's 
named after ourfamily—Rochford ; 
I call him “ Roche.” We were at 
school together—Oxford together ; 
travelled a good deal together. He 
didn’t get on, or couldn't ; I didn’t 
want to; I was always indolent and 
didn’t care to do anything; he 
looked after everything. It’s only 
natural, I suppose, that he shouldn’t 
like being cut out by a beautiful 
young woman.’ 

‘ What a very selfish and foolish 
person he must be? Linley re- 
marked rather warmly. 

Her husband laughed easily. 
‘Not he; neither the one nor the 
other. It’s quite natural. Of 
course, he hasn’t said a word on 
the subject to me—he isn’t the 
sort of person for fat; and I 
couldn’t even attempt to reassure 
him—he’s too sensitive. The least 
hint of the kind would drive him 
away for ever; and I don’t know 
how I should get on without him, 
Linley.’ 

* Does he look after all your af- 
fairs for you, dear, when your health 
isn’t good ?” 

‘He does—understands every- 
thing—sees to everything; but it 
isn’t only that. He can talk to 
anybody ; he can do anything; he’s 
a capital companion. If one is in 
a talking humour, he wouldn’t mind 
sitting up all night and talking. 
We have sat here in the library, and 
smoked and talked all manner of 
things until the sun shone in upon 
us, Many a time.’ 

‘I wonder if I could do that,’ 
Linley ejaculated, plotting already, 
it must be owned, the means by 
which she might be able to fill the 
place of Orestes in the life of her 
husband. 

‘You, my Linley? Rochford 
asked with unfeigned surprise. 
*You sit up all night and spoil 
your complexion and your beauti- 
ful eyes! What an idea! No, my 
dear, you shall keep early hours— 
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in the country, at all events. My 
late habits are inveterate, but you 
sha’n’t fall into them. I'll take bet- 
ter care of you.’ . 

Linley was silent for a moment, 
and thoughtful. She was pleased 
and flattered by her husband’s af- 
fection. But was she not, then, to 
be her husband’s companion? Was 
she to be sent to bed early like a 
child? She was a little too vain to 
admit such a possibility. ‘Let us 
wait,’ she thought, ‘and I'll show 
him that Iam not a child, and that 
I can talk on his subjects as well 
perhaps as Mr. Valentine. How 
glad 1 am I can read Latin! I'll 
learn to read Greek too! [I'll see 
whether I cannot keep my master 
awake as well as Scheherezade used 
todo! If I can’t, I'd just as soon 
my head were cut off at once.’ 

The idea piqued, consoled, and 
encouraged her. Let Orestes look 
out! 

All this coursed through Linley’s 
active little brain while Mr. Roch- 
ford was for a moment meditating 
on Orestes. 

‘He is an odd fellow, Valentine,’ 
Mr. Rochford went on. ‘Tuxham’s 
right enough there. He has a 
theory, or a crotchet, that every- 
body ought to devote himself to 
the perfecting of his own nature 
before anything else. He wants 
to carry out Carlyle’s idea; one 
hero to begin with ; everybody turn 
himself into a hero, not minding 
anybody else. He won't follow 
any regular career because he says 
it would spoil his character—make 
him anxious and eager, and all that. 
He wrote a book or two, which 
were very clever and full of pro- 
mise; and he never wrote any 
more, because he says he found that 
writing books was degrading to the 
soul.’ 

‘Does he think it beneath him, 
then, to write for money?’ Linley 
asked, with rather a scornful tone 
in her voice. 
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‘Oh, no, love; that isn’t his idea. 
I can’t have made myself clear. 
He says that the looking out for 
reviews and critiques, and being 
delighted with this and annoyed by 
that, and so on, was ignoble ; and 
that if he kept on writing he must 
sink in his own esteem, and so he 
gave it up.’ 

‘Is not that another kind of 
egotism? Why not write if he has 
a gift that way, and never mind 
what is said of him? Would not 
that be more like a man? I think 
that if I were a man I could accom- 
plish that much.’ The last words 
had a renewed sound of contempt. 

‘He says he couldn't, and he 
thinks nobody can, and so he with- 
drew from the fight.’ 

‘A narrow view of life, I think,’ 
said Linley dogmatically. 

‘Wait till you come to forty 
years!’ said Rochford, smiling. 
‘If you ever could come to forty 
years! I can only think of you, 
Linley, as always a bright and 
charming child. I don’t believe 
you are a day more than ten years 
old. I fear you will think we are 
a terrible set of crotchety old fogies 
down here, my dear. Living in 
the country makes people full of 
crotchets—although that won’t ap- 
ply to Valentine, for he hardly ever 
stays long in the country, any more 
than I do.’ 

Linley was leaning with her arm 
thrown across his knee, and gazing 
into the fire and into her new life 
together. She wondered a little 
that Mr. Rochford had not asked 
her anything about her first day's 
experiences in the village, and had 
not shown any curiosity as to her 
opinions of the place and the peo- 
ple. So she began abruptly : 

‘You have not asked me a word 
about my adventures of to-day, 
and I have had real adventures.’ 

‘Adventures in Dripdeanham! 
I never had any. Well, let us 
hear. They are not very long?’ 


‘Oh, no; they can all be told in 
a few words if you like.’ 

‘I thought so. Nothing ever 
occurs here, Linley, that is worth 
many words. Well, dear, what 
happened to you ?” 

Linley told him, very shortly, 
what she had seen and done, and 
asked his permission, after the fact, 
to give clothes and a few days’ shel- 
ter to the little dark-haired outcas 
whom she had brought home with 
her. Her husband laughed, and 
said with easy good-nature : 

* My dear little girl, just do any- 
thing you like. If you can find 
space and food and clothes, you 
may, with my full consent, harbour 
half the ragged children, boy and 
girl, in Dripdeanham. So long as 
you do the talking to them and I 
don’t, I am quite satisfied. Be- 
sides, we shall be going to town 
very soon.’ 

Linley was delighted with this 
carte blanche, although she might 
pethaps have preferred that her 
husband had entered fully into the 
matter, and asked all about the 
child, and warmed up to her charit- 
able plans. But she was not in- 
clined to be critical, and indeed 
she thought there was only a 
charming and peculiarly manly 
concealment of benevolent purpose 
in Mr. Rochford’s easy way of tak- 
ing the matter. The night passed 
most happily for Linley. When 
the lamps were lighted she sang 
for her husband, and he listened 
and praised, and she told him a 
great deal about her old life on the 
Rhine, and at his urgent request 
she did another imitation or two 
for him; and she knew by a sort 
of instinct when her time had come 
to leave him to his lonely reading. 
So with the close of the day she 
was perhaps, on the whole, even 
more happy than at the end of the 
former evening ; for she now knew 
certainly one of her husband’s 
ways, and could gratify it, even 
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though it was by leaving him. But 
she left him with a proud and hope- 
ful resolve to make herself so in- 
dispensable and sympathetic a 
companion, that some time he 
should insist upon her sharing his 
midnight hours, and perhaps read- 
ing aloud to him. 

One of Mr. Rochford’s ways was 
to like the servants to be all sent 
to bed early, and have the house 
free of them. Therefore Linley 
took her candle for herself again as 
before. Again she passed the li- 
brary door and stood upon the 
threshold and looked in, and Roch- 
ford was reading and did not see 
her. She would have liked him to 
look up, and she even made a little 
rustle of her dress; but he did not 
observe her, and she went away. 
But there came into her head, as 
she mounted the broad old stair- 
case, an odd and quaint idea. Sup- 
pose she were to die young, and 
that her spirit could return and 
visit her husband, and float around 
his chair, and see him sitting lone- 
ly, lonely, and touch his very hair 
and his cheek, and yet could not 
break through the bonds of the 
spirit life, could not make him con- 
scious of her presence, could not 
by any most passionate effort of 
longing and of love bring him to 
know that she was there? She was 
so filled with the idea, that when 
she got to her own room, she open- 
ed her desk and sat down to put 
the curious painful thought into 
some sort of verse. ‘ He will be 
an hour at least,’ she thought, ‘and 
when I hear him coming I will 
hasten into bed, lest he should 
know that I sit up, and fancy that 
he is bound to give up his quiet 
readings to please me.’ So she 
partly undfessed and put a dress- 
ing-gown about her, and went to 
work at a poem. 

Now it is probable that great 
inspired poets dash at their work 
with all the fluent fervour of hea- 
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enly genius, and render it a purely 
intellectual process, spontaneous as 
the singing of the bird, or at all 
events as picturesque and artistic 
in its mechanism as the sweeping 
of the harpist’s hand across the 
chords of the lyre. At least it is 
well to think so. We cannot ima- 
gine Sappho and Corinna blotting, 
and tearing up, and revising, and 
amending rhythm, and racking the 
brain for rhyme. But it is not ne- 
cessary to affect any such belief in 
the case of the small and common- 
place people who now and then 
venture to attempt a few verses. 
Therefore we need have no hesita- 
tion in admitting that, although 
Linley’s ideas came quickly enough, 
it was not always easy to work 
them into even the semblance of 
poetic shape. We may own that 
she obliterated and rewrote many 
words ; that she put her pencil in 
her mouth often to induce it to 
make a blacker mark, as if its 
lack of deep tone affected her fa- 
cility of rhyme; that she some- 
times stared blankly before her, 
with the pencil’s point between 
her parted lips ; that she occasion- 
ally looked fixedly at the ceiling ; 
that having found a rhyme she 
sometimes made a dash at the pa- 
per, and so broke the point of her 
pencil, and had to repair it; that 
it now and then happened to her 
to find an admirable combination 
of words utterly marred and made 
impossible by the fact that some- 
thing in them could not be recon- 
ciled with the pitiless rules of 
grammar, and that more than once 
she was on the point of giving up 
the whole task in despair. A moth 
perplexed her by flying at her lamp, 
and distracted her attention ; for, 
poem or no poem, she would save 
the moth. A dog barked somewhere, 
and there was a sound of awful 
lateness in the bark. Something 
stirred below, and she thought it was 
her husband, and that she would be 
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taken in the fact, and she started 
like some terribly guilty person, 
for she did not mean to show him 
her work until to-morrow ; and al- 
though it was not he, she remained 
for some moments unsettled and 
confused, and sat blushing and 
full of trepidation, with her poem 
crumpled in her hand and her pen- 
cil to her lips. 

Still she did get the poem finish- 
ed, and read it over to herself with 
returning courage, for all was si- 
lent below and without. This was 
what she had written, and which 
she meant to be the lament of an 
artist’s dead wife, having converted 
Rochford into an artist for obvious 
purposes of poetry : 

I cannot touch his cheek, 

Nor ruffle with a loving breath his hair; 

I look into his eyes, and hear him speak— 

He never knows that I am there! 

Oh, if my darling could but only know 
nae: i and night, through all his weary 


I, whom he loved in the years long ago, 
Am with him still—his wife! 


I watch him at his task, 
When the broad sunbeams first light up 
his room; 
I watch him till the Evening lays her mask 
Upon the face of Day; and in the gloom 
He lays his pencil down and silent sits, 
And leans his chin upon his hand and 
sighs: 
How well I know what memory round him 
flits! 
I read it in his eyes. 


And when his pencil's skill 
Has sometime wrought a touch of happy 


art, 
I see his face with sudden gladness fill; 
I see him turn with eager lips apart, 
To bid me come and welcome his success; 
And then he droops, and throws his brush 


aside : 
O, if my darling then could only guess 
That she is near who died! 


Sometimes I fancy, too, 
That he does dimly know it—that he feels 
Some influence of love pass thrilling through 
Death's prison bars, the spirit’s bonds and 
seals ; 
Some dear companionship around him still; 
Some whispered blessing, faintly breathed 
caress, 
The presence of a love no death can kill 
Brightening his loneliness, 


Ah, but it cannot be! 
The dead are with the living—I am here; 
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But he, my living love, he cannot see 
His dead wife, though she cling to him so 
near. 
I seek his eyes; I press against his cheek ; 
I hear him breathe my name in wailing 


tone— 
He calls me, calls his wife ; I cannot speek— 
He thinks he is alone. 


This is the bitterness of death: 
To know he loves me, pines and yearns 
for me; 
To see him, still be near him, feel his breath 
Fan my sad cheek, and yet I am not free 
To bid him feel, by any faintest touch, 
That she who never left his side in life— 
She who so loved him, whom he loved so 


much-— 

Is with him still—his wife! 

She had hardly finished the 
reading when she heard a clock 
strike. Two—and she had come 
up-stairs at eleven! Then she had 
been three mortal hours over that 
piece of sentimentality! What a 
time! ‘How my master would 
scold if he knew I sat up all that 
time! she said to herself. The 
phrase ‘my master’ she had heard 
worthy Mrs. Platt apply to her 
husband, and it amused Linley, 
who forthwith made it her own for 
private use only, being as yet quite 
proud of having a master. 

‘I wonder,’ she thought to her- 
self, ‘is it really true that women 
so often insist on having their own 
way, and becoming the masters of 
the household? Every book says 
so. ‘There are jests about it even 
in the Latin books I studied at 
Bonn. “ Petticoat government is 
the law of life,’ I read the other 
day—where was it? I can’t under- 
stand that sort of thing. Perhaps | 
am very spiritless ; but / like the 
idea of having a master.’ 

Thinking of ‘my master,’ she 
fell asleep. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘SINDA,’ 


Tue general character of Linley 
Rochford’s life may be _ easily 
sketched out for the few following 
days. It was sweet, not inactive 
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and monotonous. She always had 
been an early riser, and when the 
morning was well awake she was 
awake too. ‘Therefore she arose 
long before Mr. Rochford woke, 
and she took care not to disturb 
him ; and she wandered along the 
roads and down to the sea, and 
had an odd sense every morning 
of a sunny holiday very tempting 
and delightful, but with which one 
does not exactly know what to do. 
There was a little road which ran 
between hawthorn bushes and ap- 
ple-trees straight down the hill to 
the beach, and Linley loved to 
walk down this steep road and en- 
joy the delicious scent of the leaves 
and blossoms, and have the sea al- 
ways before her as she descended. 
Then, as she got lower down, the 
perfume of the may grew- fainter, 
and was at last extinguished by the 
strong sharp savour of the salt 
sea, with a kind of shuddering 
freshness about it, which reminded 
Linley of the old half-forgotten days 
when, a little child, she used to be 
taken out in the morning some- 
where for salt-water bathing, and 
did not like it, and thought the 
whole salt ocean, ships and all, 
was rushing at her when first she 
was immersed in the waves. Then, 
as she came on the beach, there 
arose and mingled with the smell 
of the brine a pitchy odour, which, 
however, was pleasant too, and had 
its memories ; for it brought back 
the recollection of a strand some- 
where in her childhood, and an 
old upturned boat around which 
she used to play, and which always 
made her fingers pitchy. With 
this recollection, too, came a gleam 
of pathos, for she could remember 
a cousin Edward who used to play 
with her sometimes, and lift her on 
to the boat; and she remembered 
one melancholy mysterious day 
of whispers, and pale frightened 
faces, and tears, when she was told 
that Edward was dead; that the 
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sea had drowned him ; that it had 
made him dead and given up his 
body, which lay now in a room in 
the house where she was not to 
see it. All this was so long ago 
that she could not now remember 
where it had occurred, nor why she 
was playing by the sea. She knew 
that she was not born in a seaport, 
and could only conjecture that her 
family must have gone for a season 
to some bathing-place, and that 
her cousin came to visit them there 
and was drowned. But the life in 
Germany and her previous sharper 
trials had apparently effaced this 
from her memory, and only the 
wandering on the seashore brought 
it back again. 

By the time she had enjoyed 
her lonely ramble—or, at least, ex- 
tracted as much of enjoyment, 
bitter-sweet, as it would afford— 
the hour was approaching when 
‘my master’ would like to be 
awakened and to have coffee. Lin- 
ley delighted in bringing him his 
coffee and drinking some herself 
with him, and bringing him his let- 
ters and papers, and reading the 
former to him if he felt inclined. 
Then she left him again, and look- 
ed after various details; and he 
gradually entered upon the idle- 
ness of the day. They had a re- 
gular breakfast at eleven, and after 
that Linley considered herself re- 
leased, or rather dismissed—at all 
events, left te occupy or amuse 
herself as she pleased—until lunch- 
eon. There was a good library, 
with plenty of interesting old books 
and some interesting new ones; 
and opening out of the library was 
a little room Linley appropriated 
to herself, with the cordial assent 
of Mr. Rochford, who liked to 
have his wife generally near him, 
but did not insist always upon her 
actual presence and companion- 
ship. ‘There was one window in 
this little room, and that looked 
upon the grounds and opened down 
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low, so that Linley could always— 
until night came and the shutters 
were made fast—enter and leave 
her retreat without passing through 
the library, if her master happened 
to be engaged with visitors or busi- 
ness people. 

In all this there was a pleasant 
new sense of ease and freedom. 
Linley felt like a schoolgirl turned 
loose for a long holiday in a big 
house. It was not perhaps exactly 
the kind of thing she had expected. 
She had pictured married life as 
something surcharged with respon- 
sibility and emotion and love. But 
this was very easy and agreeable. 

It must not be supposed that 
Linley failed to take any care of 
her little princess. On the contrary, 
she took the girl from the first un- 
der her personal charge. Linley 
had had some experience in the 
care of girls, and she found this 
tolerably familiar work, although 
there were some little oddities 
about her new charge to which she 
was not accustomed. The first 
thing she did for the girl was to 
give her a thorough sousing in a 
warm bath, and having, as_ has 
been already said, a touch of art 
in her, she could not help admir- 
ing the supple, symmetrical form 
and limbs of the little waif. Then 
she had her hair cut, and looked 
out such things of her own as by 
clipping and altering could be 
made into fitting garments for the 
girl. All this work filled up a good 
deal of time, that might otherwise 
perhaps have hung heavy on her 
hands. Her husband was much 
occupied, partly with business peo- 
ple, because the absence of his 
Orestes threw all the work on his 
hands, and he liked it so little that 
Linley sometimes wished Mr. Val- 
entine had remained to keep him 
company, even were it to her own 
greater exclusion. Then Rochford 
was a magistrate, and had to be 
consulted about various trumpery 
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affairs of the police and the poach- 
ers and the vagrants, and what 
not; and Mr. Platt had some be- 
nevolent schemes to bere him 
about. Once Mr. Rochford had 
said, ‘I shall be glad when we are 
in town, Linley ; I am getting sick 
of all this work.’ And Linley no- 
ticed with pain that he really did 
look unwell, heavy, and weak, and 
that he lay on the sofa a long time 
after luncheon. Then he added, 
in his peculiar tone of soft grum- 
bling, ‘I do wish Valentine had 
remained two or three days; I 
can’t see why he might not have 
done so.’ However, with all this, 
Linley was left very much to her- 
self, and might have found a seri- 
ous want of active occupation if 
she had not taken upon herself the 
task of converting the little outcast 
into a respectable member of so- 
ciety. Her little friend had taken 
very kindly to the new clothing 
which Linley had made up for her 
—the smart trimmed petticoats and 
the bright muslin dress, and the 
collars and belt, and so forth. For 
the first few hours of her residence 
under Mr. Rochford’s roof, she 
was absolutely silent—would not 
speak a word to anybody. ‘Then 
she would only speak to Linley, 
and a few words ata time. Her 
name, she said, was Sinda, and her 
father was a prince ; but she spon- 
taneously added that her mother 
was not a princess. She had no 
other name than Sinda. 

‘Well, Sinda sounds very pret- 
tily, though one doesn’t know ex- 
actly what'it is. We'll call you 
Sinda. When your father comes, 
or somebody, we shall hear your 
other name; and we can wait, 
Sinda.’ 

Linley had a bedroom found for 
her, and bribed one of the women 
servants into being kind to her. 

Remembering that Mr. Tuxham 
had said he had heard something 
about the prince, Linley was long- 
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ing for him to come to the house ; 
and when he did come, she pressed 
him on the subject. 

‘I don’t remember much about 
it, madam,’ he said, ‘ but I have a 
dim sort of recollection about a 
Lascar-looking fellow being pulled 
up for deserting his wife and leav- 
ing some child or children to the 
parish, and the fellow making a 
long speech to the magistrates, and 
declaring that he was a Moorish or 
Tunis prince—or an Indian prince 
—I forget what. Somebody said 
he was a quadroon who had been 
a cook on board one of the ships 
that go to the Old Calabar river 
or the Bonny, and that he was an 
incorrigible thief and impostor. I 
think he was imprisoned for a 
while; but afterwards he disap- 
peared, and I think I did hear 
something about his having left 
his wife and child behind him. I 
daresay he used to beat the wife. 
I have no doubt this girl is his 
daughter. This is your princess, 
Mrs. Rochford.’ 

‘It’s not her fault, poor child,’ 
said Linley bravely; ‘I like her 
for believing what her father said, 
no matter what it was.’ 

‘It’s very affecting always, filial 
piety, Mr. Tuxham remarked ; 
‘but I'd tell the housekeeper to 
see to the spoons, ma’am, all the 
same. ‘The pious devotion of a 
daughter, you know, may lead to 
obeying the paternal command, 
even when it concerns the patro- 
ness’s plate-basket.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have those views of 
life— no, not for—’ Linley was 
beginning rather warmly. 

‘Don’t mind him, Linley,’ said 
Rochford, with his easy laugh. 
He was lying on the sofa and 
listening, much amused, to the di- 
alogue. ‘ Tuxham has never be- 
lieved in human nature since he 
was once taken in by a woman, 
who told him she was the widow 
of a steward who sailed the seas 
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with him about a hundred years 
ago. She had a baby, and Tux- 
ham made her a sort of pensioner; 
she always came to him with a 
baby, and was very pathetic about 
the child’s delicate health. After 
about a year and a half it suddenly 
struck him as odd that the baby 
never seemed to grow any bigger. 
He consulted some married friends, 
and found to his horror that babies 
do grow. Then he watched, and 
he observed that the colour of the 
baby’s hair used to change in a 
capricious sort of way. In fact, 
the woman was a regular impostor, 
who used to borrow any baby that 
happened to be at hand. Then, 
when Tuxham reproached her, she 
only waxed insolent, and—’ 

‘ There, that’s enough about it!’ 
said Tuxham angrily. ‘If I was 
an old fool once, is that any reason 
why I should continue so? Do 
you think I am ashamed of grow- 
ing wise? But you remember that 
black-prince fellow, surely, Roch- 
ford, don’t you? You were a 
magistrate at the time, I think.’ 

*I don’t remember anything 
about it; but I don’t want Linley 
to be talked out of amusing her- 
self with experimenting on the 
princess if she likes it. - What if 
she does steal a spoon ?’ 

‘I shall teach her not to steal,’ 
said Linley quietly. ‘1 hope I am 
not so stupid as to be unable to 
teach a child to know right from 
wrong.’ 

‘Good! said Tuxham. ‘¢ I'll 
give you a piece of advice, my 
dear. Get a good smart bundle 
of birchen rods, and resolutely en- 
force your precepts with them. 
Lay them well into her; the exer- 
cise will do you good, and I don’t 
see the slightest chance of your 
doing her any good without it.’ 

Linley would have got very an- 
gry, and showed that she was so, 
but that she was afraid of making 
herself look ridiculous in her hus- 
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band’s eyes. She had a kind of 
notion that he laughed indolently 
at such human weakness, and she 
was determined to gain a reputa- 
tion for some strength of character. 

‘Would you like to see my pu- 
pil, she asked of her husband, 
ignoring Tuxham, who was still 
chuckling over his advice, ‘ now 
that she looks clean and nice ? 

‘Certainly, Linley, by all means 
if you like;’ and Mr. Rochford sup- 
pressed a yawn. 

Linley went herself and brought 
her frotégée, not feeling by any 
means certain that Sinda would 
come with one of the servants. 
When they entered the room, Sinda 
looked about her with quick keen 
glances, turning with contempt 
from Mr. Tuxham to where Roch- 
ford lay on his sofa, indolent, 
handsome, dark-haired, with white 
soft hands. She gazed at him a mo- 
ment with an expression of admir- 
ation and awe, and then approach- 
ed him, made a very profound 
curtsy, and knelt on the ground 
like a supplicant before him, and, 
taking one hand that hung idly 
over the sofa, bent reverently over 
it and touched it with her lips. 
Then she rose quickly and fell 
back medestly upon Linley, with- 
out taking her eyes from the master 
of the house. 

Rochford seemed rather sur- 
prised, and laughed, and drew 
away his hand. 

‘ Monkey tricks,’ grumbled Mr. 
Tuxham. 

‘Very well done, Sinda,’ said 
Linley, patting her on the head. 
‘You see, love, she recognises 
you as the master, and invokes 
your protection. You will be a 
good girl, Sinda, I know.’ 

‘Why do you rig her up in that 
way, madam ?’ Mr. Tuxham asked. 
* In what way, Mr. Tuxham ?” 

‘All those fal-lals and finery. 
Why didn’t you get her a decent 
stuff frock and a brown-holland 
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pinafore? Do you want to turn 
the little thing’s head at once and 
make her fancy she’s a lady already? 
Such nonsense !’ 

Linley laughed. ‘ You don’t 
know much about the dress or the 
arts of women, Mr. Tuxham,’ she 
answered. ‘These are some old 
things of mine, worth nothing but 
to throw away, if this girl hadn’t 
come to wear them. I cut them 
down to her size myself, and I feel 
rather proud of my economy and 
ingenuity. Brown holland even 
isn’t cheap, Mr. Tuxham, when 
you can have muslin for nothing.’ 

‘IT wasn’t speaking of economy,’ 
said Tuxham, ‘ but I was speaking 
of effect. It would be cheaper for 
you and for her to dress her pro- 
perly—fit for her condition—from 
the first, if it cost you five times as 
much. I wonder you don't give 
her one of your gold chains to 
wear, on the ground that a bit of 
ribbon would cost sixpence.’ 

‘Don’t mind him, Linley,’ said 
Rochford ; ‘I like all you have 
done, my dear.’ 

Linley drew near and put her 
hand upon his shoulder as he lay 
on the sofa. She said nothing, 
being greatly afraid that the tears 
were not very far away from her 
eyes, and resolved that Mr. Tux- 
ham should see no such exhibition 
of weakness. 

‘Good!’ observed that genial 
philosopher. ‘He spoils you on 
condition that you spoil him. I 
don’t care so much about him. 
He’s old enough to take care of 
himself, and I suppose his char- 
acter is pretty well formed ; but | 
wish he didn’t spoil you. You de- 
serve something better than sugar- 
candy to feed upon.’ 

Tuxham presently departed, 
leaving Linley more determined 
than ever to stand by her little 
princess and make a good girl 
of her, and shame even profes- 
sional grumblers out of their 
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grim forebodings. Mr. Rochford 
did not notice Sinda any more, 
and seemed to have forgotten all 
about her. Indeed he had for- 
gotten all about her; for when 
Linley, who loved to talk to him 
about everything she did, was 
chattering away the next day over 
her plans for the education of 
Sinda, Mr. Rochford, after having 
listened for a long time with a 
half-vacant air, suddenly looked up 
and said : 

‘Linley dear, who or what is 
Sinda ?” 

‘Oh, don’t you know? Have 
you forgotten already? My little 
pupil.’ 

‘What little pupil ?’ 

‘The child I brought home— 
the poor little thing who was here 
yesterday, and who kissed your 
hand so prettily. How could you 
forget her! She implored your 
protection as if she were a little 
Esmeralda or Fenella.’ 

‘Oh, Zhat little thing. But why 
do you call her your pupil ?” 

‘Because she is my pupil. I 
mean to teach her. I have begun, 
and she is very quick and clever, 
I think. You don’t object, dear? 
You said I might, you know. I 
want to do some good, or at least 
to think I am doing good; or, if 
you like, I want to amuse myself 
by doing something.’ 

Mr. Rochford laughed good- 
humouredly. ‘If it amuses you, 
Linley,’ he said, ‘you are free to 
do anything you like with the child. 
Teach her Latin if you choose ; 
and dress her like a ballet-girl if it 
give; you any pleasure. But, to 
tell you the truth, I’d rather hear 
you put it honestly on the ground 
of its amusing you, as you want 
something to do. I don’t much 
believe in feminine philanthropy, 
dear, do you? But, my dear child, 
anything that gives you pleasure 
or amuses you in this dull place is 
welcome to me.’ 
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‘Well, then,’ said Linley slowly, 
‘let us put it on that ground; it 
amuses me.’ 

Rochford smiled and nodded. 
Linley felt curiously, unreasonably 
disappointed. ‘And now,’ she said 
to herself, ‘I have told a lie! My 
first lie in married life! For it 
was not true that she wanted the 
girl for amusement. Her impulse 
may have been of selfish birth, but 
that kind of selfishness had nothing 
to do with it. No; she felt a pas- 
sionate, half-maternal conviction 
that she ought to do some good 
for some living creature; pay a 
ransom of solid charity and good 
works for the purchase of her own 
superabundant happiness. 

Linley put off for that day show- 
ing her little poem to her husband. 
‘It’s too sentimental,’ she thought; 
‘I had much better tear it up; I 
can’t expect a man with a robust 
intellect to care for that sort of 
stuff. I find that men don’t care 
for sentiment—in their wives,’ she 
added, half aloud, giving way to a 
little burst of cheap cynicism, of 
which she presently felt ashamed. 
Her study of that noblest object 
of contemplation, man, had not 
yet advanced far enough to sug- 
gest that some men have different 
characters and ways from other 
men. Mr. Louis Rochford, of 
course, was the highest type; it 
would be vain to look for any 
higher ; but then he was a type, 
and all the others only differed in 
degree and proportions. ‘ Women 
ought to learn from men,’ she 
thought, ‘instead of wondering and 
grumbling that men are not like 
women.’ She was growing ashamed 
of her sentiment and her poetry. 

Rochford was worried that day 
with business details. ‘There was 
a law-suit or something coming 
on, and he had to read letters and 
to talk to people, and he sighed to 
be in town. Linley and he dined 
alone once more. 
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‘What a nuisance it is that Roche 
Valentine should run away just 
now !’ 

‘It is a nuisance,’ said Linley 
earnestly. ‘He could help you 
through all these business affairs. 
Couldn’t I do anything to help 
you—anything atall? Oh, do try 
me! I know a great deal about 
business, and lots of things. I 
can keep accounts—I’ll be your 
secretary.’ 

‘No, no, my dear ; we're not go- 
ing to make a drudge of you. I 
couldn’t have your beautiful little 
white hands all ink-bespattered. I 
don’t like useful women, Linley, to 
be near me. I mean I don’t want 
them to be like the ant; I want 
them to be lke the lilies of the 
field.’ 

Linley remained silent. 

* Besides, it isn’t that,’ Roch- 
ford went on restlessly. ‘I want 
to talk to him about no end of 
things. I want his opinion. He’s 
a very clever fellow, and keeps us 
all alive.’ 

‘Oh, my lord wants his jester,’ 
Linley thought ; and the moment 
the thought—the unspoken words 
—shone across her perception, she 
felt as if she had committed a 
crime; she felt like one in a goblin 
story who has inadvertently spoken 
some words of evil incantation, 
and dreads some fearful visitor. 
What a shocking thing to have 
allowed such an idea to arise, even 
for an instant, and in her secret 
soul—such an idea of her master ! 

‘I wish he would come, Louis,’ 
she said quite humbly, and with 
penitential feeling. ‘ Could you not 
write to him and ask him ?’ 

‘Well, no; it wouldn't be any 
use. He's very sensitive; because 
he hasn’t a great deal of money, 
you know, and he would be sure 
to think he was in your way, and 
that you didn’t want him.’ 

* But, love, surely he might think 
that whatever you would like, I 
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too should like. Write to him, 
Louis ; tell him so.’ 

‘I tell you what, Linley,’ said 
her master, ‘ you shall write to him. 
‘rhat’s the thing to do.’ 

*I write to him, dear? I never 
even saw him; would it be right?” 

‘Why not? It doesn’t matter 
if you never sawhim. He'll never 
think about that, you may be sure; 
he'll just take it as a kindly and 
generous impulse from you—a 
friendly offer of the hand to your 
husband’s old friend. That’s it, 
Linley ; you shall write.’ 

‘ But it isn’t any friendly impulse 
of mine, Louis dear, or any volun- 
tary kindness; it is dictated by 
you.’ 

‘He'll never know; he'll never 
think; he always takes the best 
view of everything. You see, 
Linley, we can’t go to town for 
several days yet; and I haven't 
been able to get about much, and 
I am tired of these people coming 
in. 

‘T’ll write, dear, to Mr. Valen- 
tine, or to anybody, of course, if 
you wish me; but I don’t know 
what to say.’ 

‘I'll tell you. No, I won't 
though; you'll hit upon the right 
thing much better for yourself. 
Women have a wonderful instinct 
in these things.’ 

‘Won't it seem a little odd? 
And I don’t think I know what to 
say. But no matter, dear. I'll 
write, since you think I ought to 
do so. You know best.’ 

For Linley, in the midst of her 
protest, suddenly thought to her- 
self, ‘ What is the use of my going 
into raptures about my master if 
he really isn’t my master?—if I 
don’t obey him? He does know 
best.’ 

Now this was a little victory over 
self, for Linley was too lately pro- 
moted from a somewhat hard-work- 
ing life of maidenhood not to have 
a high sense of her dignity as a 
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wife ; and she did at first think it 
undignified to write to Mr. Valen- 
tine, and beg him to come and 
relieve their loneliness. Nor did 
the having to subdue herself and 
to write tend, perhaps, to make 
her like Mr. Valentine himself any 
the better in advance. But she 
reminded herself that only a few 
days ago she was proud of having 
married a men’s man, not a wo- 
men’s man. 

So she sat down and wrote a 
pleasant, graceful, unaffected little 
letter to Mr. Valentine, in which, 
assuming him to have read Rich- 
ter’s exquisite story, she said she 
knew him to be her husband’s Leib- 
geber ; but lioped he would never 
suppose her to be such a woman as 
the wife of Leibgeber’s friend, and 
therefore begged him to come and 
see them without waiting for their 
arrival in town. She showed the 
letter to her husband, who smiled, 
and said : 

‘That's very prettily done, Lin- 
ley. That will bring him. Thank 
you, my love. I really want Roche 
Valentine very much.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
* ORESTES.’ 


WHEN Linley Rochford had to 
do alittle battle with herself, which 
was not a very uncommon neces- 
sity, she liked to take a long walk, 
and to walk rapidly, and give her 
discontent and unwillingness to the 
air and the winds to bear them 
away. Therefore she walked a good 
deal for some day or two, and she 
paid a visitto Mrs. Platt and tosome 
other people, and gave herself an 
immense appearance of being busi- 
ly at work. ‘I am like Diogenes 
rolling my tub,’ she said, inclined 
as ever to smile at her own weak- 
nesses. This was a saving inclina- 
tion, which rescued her from many 
weak and petulant ways. For Lin- 
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ley had a penchant said to be es- 
pecially rare among women, and 
perhaps not exactly universal a- 
mong men—a penchant for justice; 
and she endeavoured to try herself 
and everybody else by its laws. Dr. 
Holmes tells us that in every con- 
versation of two there are six per- 
sons — each speaker as he is, each 
as he believes himself to be, and 
each as he seems to the other. Now 
Linley always fairly endeavoured to 
see her own individuality in its 
triple form: herself, the real self ; 
herself as she seemed to herself ; 
and herself as she assumed or feared 
others saw her. Therefore she saw 
just now that she needed schooling 
and discipline, and sought to have 
the want supplied. 

For she had been injured in her 
pride, her sentiment, her illusions, 
and almost her love, on finding 
that her husband could not live 
even these few weeks without some 
other companionship than hers. She 
was cheery about it too, and felt 
little doubt that she could yet make 
her companionship the one indis- 
pensable thing; but for the mo- 
ment she was hurt, and she looked 
to the coming of her husband’s 
friend as to an event so trying that 
she often wished he were come, 
that the first moment might be over, 
and she out of pain. 

She had been wandering about 
for some bright breezy hours in the 
village and along the shore, and 
began to think it was high time to 
return, and to wonder whether she 
should ever get used to walking 
about alone. It may be remarked, 
by the way, that Linley’s walks 
were a subject of amazement, gos- 
sip, and something like scandal in 
Dripdeanham. Nobody ever took 
a walk in Dripdeanham ; at least, 
no woman; and save Mr. Tux- 
ham, who was regarded as eccen- 
tric, no man. People of one class 
recreated themselves by paying vis- 
its; persons of another class leant 
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against the walls of the public- 
houses, or lay in the sun against an 
old boat on the beach and went to 
sleep. 

Linley, therefore, who had got to 
know some of the ways of the place, 
and was amused by them, was at 
first a little surprised when she be- 
came aware of two lounging figures 
—those of a man and a girl-—ap- 
proaching her as she turned from 
the shore to ascend the steep lane. 
They were evidently taking a walk. 
Perhaps her surprise was not less 
great when she saw Mr. Tuxham 
and little Sinda. 

‘Good-morning, madam,’ Mr. 
Tuxham said, lifting his hat. *‘ You 
are surprised to see me here, | dare- 
say.’ 

‘Not surprised to see you here, 
Mr. Tuxham; but surprised, and 
very much pleased too, to see that 
you have a little companion.’ 

‘Well, madam’ (Mr. Tuxham’s 
two extremes of address to Linley 
were the severe, displeased ‘ Madam’ 
and the friendly or paternal ‘ My 
dear,’ ‘Mrs. Rochford’ being the in- 
dulgent medium or compromise), 
‘I went up to-day, just now, to 
see you. Of course, you were not 
there.’ 

‘Come, now, Mr. Tuxham, you 
put it rather ungraciously, don’t 
you? As if I were never to be 
found at home, but always a va- 
grant.’ 

Little Sinda’s eyes lighted up with 
a wonderful flame of anger, and she 
ran from Mr. Tuxham to Linley, 
and clung to her arm, scowling 
with white defiant teeth her wrath 
upon the absent world. 

‘She is no vagrant! Sinda ex- 
claimed. ‘ She’s a lady, a real lady! 
Vagrant! They called my father a 
vagrant once.’ 

‘So they did,’ said Mr. Tuxham; 
‘once at least. But don’t be angry, 
child ; Mrs. Rochford doesn’t mean 
that any one called her a vagrant.’ 

‘Like to see them try it on!’ 
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Sinda ejaculated between her scorn- 
ful teeth. 

‘The word is unlucky, Mrs. Roch- 
ford,’ said Mr. Tuxham. ‘ It recalls, 
you see, in some cases, a rather 
painful practical meaning.’ 

‘You are a brave little champion, 
Sinda " said Linley, smiling. ‘ You 
shall see, Mr. Tuxham. I'll make 
something of her yet.’ 

‘ By leaving her to wrangle with 
the servants, madam, and to have 
the run of the stables, and to play 
with the grooms? Yes, I should 
think you would make something 
of her in that way. Svc ttur ad as- 
tra. You know Latin, Mrs. Roch- 
ford.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Tuxham.’ \ 

‘I went to see you to-day, ma- 
dam, and, as I said before, of course 
you were not at home ; and [ found 
this young lady in the stable, where 
she had persuaded one of your 
grooms—Tom, Dick, or Harry, 1 
don’t know his name —to let her 
ride on one of the unsaddled horses. 
The lad’s a decent fellow enough, 
and a kind blockhead. He told 
me the servant-women wrangle with 
her, and that she finds more friend- 
liness in the stable. Of course, you 
weren't there.’ 

‘ Then,’ asked Linley, with grow- 
ing anger, ‘do you expect me to 
make a constant companion of that 
child? Sinda had wandered a little 
away, and Linley spoke in a low 
tone. 

‘Do I expect, madam? /J ex- 
pect? What I wanted you to do 
was just to let the thing alone from 
the very first. I knew what it would 
come to. I knew how soon the 
fad would be laid aside. Do you 
think I don’t know what women 
are, at my time of life ?” 

‘You always judge me unfairly, 
Mr. Tuxham, and you like to scold.’ 

‘I scold you because I like you, 
and you know that well enough. 
Do you think I'd take the trouble 
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to scold one of the silly women 
about here? Not if she had burnt 
her house down. But when you 
take up this girl and make a fuss 
about her, why do you drop her 
down, and leave her to the worst 
company in all the world—the com- 
pany of servants? I hate servants. 
There oughtn’t to be any servants.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said Linley re- 
signedly and somewhat conscience- 
stricken, ‘I didn’t quite know what 
a responsibility I was taking on my- 
self; but I won’t evade it now. I 
think you are quite right, Mr. Tux- 
ham.’ 

‘You see, my dear,’ said that 
worthy man, much softened, ‘there’s 
no compulsion on you to take a wild 
bird from the tree and clip its wings 
and keep it in a cage in your bou- 
doir. Nobody wants you to do 
anything of the kind. I would say, 
don’t do it. But if you will half 
tame the thing, you are bound to 
look after it. You mustn't leave it 
to struggle about among the wild 
things any more.’ 

‘Ach? said Linley, with a sigh, 
‘that’s quite true, Mr. Tuxham, 
and I am penitent. I'll not evade 
my responsibility any more. How 
kind it was of you to take charge 
of her, and bring her out! And 
how wonderful that she consented 
to go with you !— there are so few 
people she will even speak to. But, 
as you say yourself, you are a wo- 
men’s man, Mr. Tuxham, and you 
can make us all do whatever you 
like.’ 

This was a harmless little touch 
of flattery, which Linley knew would 
not be disagreeable. 

‘Pooh, tut, nonsense! there’s 
nothing in that,’ the gratified elder 
replied. ‘ She came very readily. 
You know I don’t stand argu- 
ments or refusals. We got on very 
well, I can assure you. I have 
been telling her all about the sea 
and the sky and the sun—that sort 
of thing, instructive, after the ta- 
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shion of Mr. Barlow in Sandford 
and Merton. She likes to hear 
about the southern seas and the 
islands and the coral, and I’ve been 
telling her. We've been in Capri- 
corn together. I’m going to take 
her out other days. Nowshe’ll go 
home with you. We’ve had enough 
of each other, I suspect, for one day.’ 

‘Did you see Mr. Rochford ? 
Linley asked, as she was turning 
away. 

‘No, didn’t go in ; didn’t care to. 
He’s got Orestes with him — don't 
you know ?” 

‘Oh, Mr. Valentine has come ? 
Then I must hasten home, Mr. 
Tuxham. Good, kind, self-conceit- 
ed, pedantic, dear old creature !’ 
she said to herself; ‘I like him. In 
one sense, we are rowing in the 
same boat, he and I ; for 1 suspect 
he likes the coming of Orestesabout 
as little as I do.” Then she talked 
resolutely to Sinda allthe way home. 

* Now for my very best behaviour 
to my master’s oldest friend,’ she 
thought to herself as she entered 
the house, feeling rather hot and 
hurried. ‘ Now for acting the part of 
the generous wife whose husband’s 
friendships are her own. I have 
already taken on me to enact the 
part of the orphan’s protector. I 
wonder if by resolutely playing such 
parts people grow into the real 
thing at last? Heaven grant it in 
my case !’ 

Linley would have hurried up- 
stairs and rearranged her hair and 
dress. But, as we know, in order 
to get up the stairs she had to pass 
the library door, and that door was 
open ; and as she, not venturing to 
look in, was about to hasten on, 
Mr. Rochford saw her, and called : 

‘ Linley ! 

So Linley entered, just a little 
confused and blushing; for, after 
all, she is but a thoughtful and 
clever school-girl suddenly pro- 
moted to be a matron, and is still 
a little shy of strangers, and apt, 
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when she meets people unexpected- 
ly, to have a sudden distrust about 
her hair being all right; and she 
has not looked into a glass since 
early that morning. She just saw 
that Mr. Rochford was presenting 
his friend to her, and she held out 
her hand to the latter, and said : 

*I am so glad you have come. I 
thank you for coming. I am afraid 
my husband could not have lived 
much longer without you.’ 

Linley immediately became con- 
scious that there might have seemed 
to be something a little malicious 
in her words of welcome, although 
she had meant nothing of the kind. 
But her husband looked vexed, she 
thought. Her husband's friend, 
however, took it in a very different 
sense. 

‘ Now that’s so kind of you!’ he 
said in a cheery musical voice, 
that brightened the atmosphere 
somehow by its sound ; ‘that’s so 
like a kindly woman! You knew 
I couldn’t get on without him, and 
in order to save me from seeming 
selfish, you put it that he couldn’t 
get on without me! Well, Mrs. 
Rochford, we are very old friends, 
Louis and I, and it isn’t so much 
even that we can’t get on without 
each other, as that we get on so 
very well with each other. I was 
inclined to be jealous of you, 
but now I forgive you because you 
have been civil to me.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Linley; ‘I 
shall try to be as civil as I can, but 
why were you inclined to be jeal- 
ous of me ?” 

‘Not on Rochford’s account ; at 
least, not on his account chiefly, but 
because of one other Mrs. Roch- 
ford whom I knew, and I didn’t 
like the idea of there being a 
second.’ 

‘ My husband’s mother ?’ Linley 
asked softly. 

‘Your husband’s mother, yes. 
To him only a mother. To me 
mother, guardian, patroness, saint, 
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Star of the Sea, anything you will. 
I don’t remember my mother, but 
Mrs. Rochford was a legion of mo- 
thers, and friends, and angels to 
me. I think I like my lad here,’ 
and he threw his arm affectionate- 
ly across Rochford’s shoulder, ‘not 
so much for himself as for his mo- 
ther. I think I had always some 
idea of taking care of him as she 
took care of me. How many a 
scrape she pulled me through! 
What inexhaustible advances of 
small loans she made on my ac- 
count! How gently she used to 
try to get me to work hard and dis- 
tinguish myself—distinguish my- 
self! You remember, Louis ?” 

‘I think my mother was fonder 
of him than of me, Linley,’ said 
Rochford, with his good-natured 
smile. 

‘No,’ said Valentine, gravely 
stroking his chin, ‘it wasn’t that; 
but she knew that you were all 
right, that your way was clear 
enough. You were born with the 
silver spoon, and so on, while I was 
a pauvre diable, with little more 
than his good spirits to feed and 
clothe him. Well, it seems sweet 
to me to hear the name—Mrs. 
Rochford — spoken once again. 
And after this explosion, let me 
thank you, Mrs. Rochford, for your 
friendly letter. You have evidently 
inherited kindness to me.’ 

Mr. Valentine had a good deal 
of talk, and he accompanied his 
talk with a good deal of gesture, 
and even ofmovement. He thrust 
his hands into his pockets and 
plucked them out; he sat down 
when Linley had seated herself, 
and suddenly got up again. His 
restless manner at first affected 
Linley rather uncomfortably. He 
was a well-made, supple-looking 
man, though rather solidly than 
slenderly built, with a foreign-look- 
ing beard, moustache of dark brown, 
and beaming joyous eyes, that one 
might have expected to see in a 
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Tibullus or a Ronsard—eyes that 
seemed to suggest music, and a 
bright epicurean life, and gladness 
extorted from whatever raw mate- 
rials. But Linley thought him de- 
cidedly undignified, and said to 
herself that his manner contrasted 
strangely with the stately gentle- 
ness of her husband. She did not 
know how they could be such 
friends, except indeed by the at- 
traction of contrasts, which she 
had seen described in books as a 
great source of friendship, but 
which had always seemed to her an 
inconceivable explanation of two 
people liking each other's society. 

Anyhow, Linley hurried away 
to dress for dinner with a heart 
much lightened. First, the friend 
had come; the worst was over; 
there was some comfort in that. 
Next, he did not seem a person to 
be jealous of: he seemed to be too 
light and easy-going; wanted depth 
and strength, all the attributes of 
the heroic and the dignified. Fin- 
ally, he was not to be compared 
for a moment with Linley’s hus- 
band. She was forced to confess 
to herself that if he had been a 
handsomer or a more imposing per- 
sonage than Mr. Rochford, she 
would have hated him. Now she 
felt a kind of friendly compassion 
for him, and was much disposed to 
like him. 

Mr. Rochford seldom or never 
dined out in the country. He 
liked people to dine with him, but 
he let it be understood that he 
would not go to them. He quiet- 
ly assumed the privileges of a sort 
of invalid, and he was in reality 
somewhat a martyr to dyspepsia— 
perhaps a martyr self-made. In the 
part of the country which he had 
made his own, he was allowed to 
give himself airs, for he was, on the 
whole, the biggest man in or about 
Dripdeanham. He had a reputa- 
tion for scholarship and high cul- 
ture, for refined taste in literature 
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and art; and it was understood 
somehow that in London he might 
be a man of fashion and live in the 
best society if he only cared to do 
so. There was a general impres- 
sion that Mr. Rochford could have 
done anything if he had only felt 
so inclined. Mr. Platt, of course, 
had four times Mr. Rochford’s 
means, but Platt was an uncouth 
and self-made man, who openly 
looked up to Rochford as to a 
superior and patron. The rector, 
who has been already mentioned, 
and who did not live in Dripdean- 
ham, was. connected with a noble 
family, and wasthe honourable and 
reverend ; but he was a plain, bald- 
headed, commonplace man, who 
never impressed people with a 
sense of infinite latent possibilities 
as Mr. Rochford did. Therefore 
the latter was allowed to do as he 
liked, and was admired for so doing 
by his country neighbours; which 
facts formed almost the only point 
of attraction to him in the whole 
place. 

This day, however, there was no 
guest at dinner but Mr. Valentine. 
Linley saw to the ornamental ar- 
rangement of the table herself, the 
flowers, the éfergne, and so forth, 
in order that the highest honour 
might be paid to the friend. She 
remembered some story about the 
wife of Edmund Burke, and the 
pains which that good lady took to 
make august entertainment for the 
poor poet Crabbe, whose only 
friend and patron was her husband ; 
and Linley thought her husband 
and Valentine were somewhat like 
Burke and Crabbe, and that she 
ought to show herself as sympa- 
thetic a wife and hostess as Mrs. 
Burke. In our day probably ladies 
do not concern themselves so di- 
rectly about the actual materials 
of the feast as they did in the sim- 
pler time when farmer George was 
king ; but Linley did all she could, 
and threw her heart into what she 
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did. Then she dressed herself with 
the utmost and by no means wholly 
selfish care, and went to dinner 
prepared to like, hoping to be 
liked. 

The talking at dinner was done 
chiefly by Linley and Mr. Valen- 
tine. Mr. Rochford now and then 
struck in with a remark, but on the 
whole he felt rather too much in- 
terest in his dinner to say a great 
deal. Mr. Valentine, on the con- 
trary, did not touch half the things 
that were offered to him, and evi- 
dently hardly knew or cared what 
he had for dinner. 

Something was said about going 
to London. ‘Iam not anxious to 
go to London,’ Linley observed. 
‘Mr. Rochford is. Of course this 
place is dull—to him, I mean. I 
don’t find it so. I delight in the 
sea, and the shore, and even the 
people.’ 

‘ Rochford is wanting in human 
interest,’ said Valentine. ‘I have 
always told him so. I always dis- 
cuss his character and his faults in 
his own hearing, Mrs. Rochford. It 
doesn’t do him any good, of course, 
but it relieves the mind, and makes 
one feel superior. Yes, he wants 
human interest. He doesn’t know 
anybody about here. I know every- 
body, from the old crone to the 
grandchild. I talk to every one.’ 

‘Yes, Valentine has the terrible 
gift of familiarity, Linley,’ her hus- 
band said, smiling. ‘I dread to go 
anywhere with him here, he has so 
many people to talk to and in- 
quiries to make. You should see 
Platt and him! By the way, Lin- 
ley, you mustgive us your imitation 
of Mrs. Platt to-night.’ 

‘Platt’s a splendid fellow,’ Mr. 
Valentine broke in vehemently. 
‘ Platt’s a first-rate fellow; he has 
a heart big and warm enough to 
keep a central sun alive. Platt’s 
one of the few men in the world I 
envy. And his wife is a first-rate 
fellow too.’ 
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‘Would you exchange with him, 
pronunciation and all?’ Rochford 
asked. 

*I would! Positively I would. 
At least I think I would. It’s ter- 
rible to us, with our wretched little 
conventional minds and our paro- 
chial distinctions ; but what does 
it matter, after all? You can laugh 
at Platt as much as you like—’ 

‘I don’t laugh at him,’ said Lin- 
ley. 

‘But you imitate him and his 
old woman, as he calls her. Louis 
told me you do. I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t if it amuses Azm. I 
suppose a wife’s highest duty in 
life is to amuse her husband, and 
I don’t see that Platt is any the 
worse because his ridiculous pro- 
nunciation is laughed at. We shall 
hear, Mrs. Rochford. I promise 
you J shall laugh readily enough, 
and enjoy your talent as a mimic, 
if Louis describes you fairly. I 
don’t care to take things aw sérieux. 
Anything is a humbug—be it a 
cause, a man, or an institution— 
that can’t stand a joke.’ 

‘But please don’t set me down 
as a mimic and a satirist, and all 
that,’ pleaded Linley quite earnestly. 
‘I have no gift of the kind, and I 
don’t want to have any.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you have ; I can see it 
in your face. I saw it from the 
first. It's a very good thing to 
have ; life wants all the brighten- 
ing it can have, so long as you 
make it the seasoning, not the 
food. As food it turns to bitter- 
ness.’ 

‘Am I to be a satirist and a 
mimic in spite of myself?’ Linley 
asked. 

‘Why not? What more likely? 
We almost always become what- 
ever we do become in spite of our- 
selves. Platt is becoming a cele- 
brity in spite of himself.’ 

‘But is it in spite of himself? 
Rochford asked. ‘Old Tuxham 
wants to know how he could get 
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cheaper fame than by his deeds of 
charity.’ 

‘ Tuxham isn’t able to conceive 
the possibility of a man without a 
motive ; or at least he says he isn’t, 
because he thinks it looks fine and 
misanthropic. Cheap cynicism, 
Mrs. Rochford, is the curse of the 
present day. It is ever so much 
worse than cheap sentiment. I'd 
have no fellow allowed to indulge 
in cynicism who couldn’t show 
originality of view, and couldn’t 
put things at least as spicily as 
Douglas Jerrold. The sham of 
detecting shams has become the 
stupidest sham of all.’ 

‘I like Mr. Tuxham,’ Linley 
said. 

‘Like him? I should think so! 
I like old Tuxham immensely. 
He’s a genuine true-hearted old 
humbug, a wonderfully clever old 
fool. I go in for unlimited toler- 
ation, Mrs. Rochford. Like us all 
for what we have to be liked. 
Don’t shut your eyes to our faults. 
See them and laugh at them, or 
pity them if you like. You will 
laugh at them probably; some 
other eyes, perhaps, will cry over 
them. But no hatreds for me. The 
one thing I dislike most in all the 
world is dislike.’ 

‘ But then you are a philosopher,’ 
Linley said gravely. ‘ Mr. Roch- 
ford told me so. You renounced 
a possible success rather than be 
vexed by ambition—like Minerva 
sacrificing her flute-playing to her 
appearance, I suppose.’ 

‘No; I can’t claim any such 
merit. I wish I could. I sacri- 
ficed a very problematical success 
in literature rather than have to en- 
dure a certain and positive failure 
in character.’ 

‘Will you tell me all about it? 

‘In six words—or sentences, at 
all events. I wrote a book; it 
was praised ; I was wildly delighted 
at the praise ; 1 found myself grow- 
ing as vain as a woman—no, par- 
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don me, I don’t mean that ; I mean 
as vain as men generally consider 
a woman to be, judging by them- 
selves. I wrote another. More 
praise ; but this time some censure. 
I hated the censure ; felt sure the 
unfavourable critics must be my 
personal enemies ; began to believe 
in the existence of conspiracy. I 
found myself watching the papers 
and reviews with a sickening eager- 
ness and mean hope ; I found my- 
self growing jealous of everybody 
whose rubbish drew attention away 
from mine. I found myself de- 
generating.’ 

‘But what extravagance, what 
nonsense !’ 

‘No extravagance, no nonsense. 
I found myself at last driven to a 
choice between the man and the 
book—between the character and 
the career. I couldn’t keep both, 
and I prefer myself unleavened by 
miserable jealousies and mean joys. 
I came to my own rescue, Mrs. 
Rochford—hauled up my drown- 
ing honour by the locks ; and I can 
now look my fellow man in the face. 
I wish success to every one, and 
am jealous of nobody.’ 

‘ But surely he ought—I mean a 
man ought—to be strong enough 
to go his way and do his work 
steadily,’ said Linley, almost as if 
she were thinking aloud, ‘and not 
care what people said of him. Is 
not a man very weak who—but 
pray excuse me; I don’t exactly 
mean that.’ 

‘Of course such a man is very 
weak, and you do mean that; but 
the weak must not go on tossing 
up half-hundred weights, and carry- 
ing anvils on their chests, and walk- 
ing a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours, like the strong. I know 
myself, and I saved myself. The 
story’s over, Mrs. Rochford. You 
don't think me much of a hero, 
evidently. Well, neither do I.’ 

Linley evaded farther discussion 
of the subject easily, for it was her 
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time to go, and Mr. Valentine rose 
and opened the door for her. She 
glanced up at him as she passed, 
and could not help feeling a sort 
of pity as she saw the bright, sweet, 
careless smile above the brown 
beard, and thought how purpose- 
less and weak such a man must 
be. 

‘ Achilles ? Orestes ? What could 
Mr. Tuxham have meant? This 
is not even up to the mark ofa 
Patroclus or a Pylades—not even 
a faithful Achates, I think. I under- 
stand my master now that I have 
seen iim. Louis knows that this 
poor fellow can’t get on in life with- 
out him, but he doesn’t want to be 
regarded as a patron; and so he 
puts it as if Ze couldn’t do without 
Mr. Valentine. Ah, he is very good, 
my master.’ 

While she thought thus to her- 
self, she was playing lightly a few 
chords upon the old-fashioned 
pianoforte which stood in the room. 
The evening was darkening and 
she did not wish for lights, which 
would have disturbed or banished 
the thoughts that slowly floated 
around her and filled the air. She 
was thinking of her husband’s youth, 
of his boyhood ; of the mother, that 
other Mrs. Rochford whom to-day 
for the first time she had heard so 
praised, and whose white fingers, 
she assumed, must often have touch- 
ed those very keys that now she 
pressed. There was a strange 
and exquisite pathos to her in the 
thought ofher husband as a bright- 
cheeked boy, standing in this very 
room long ago, and listening de- 
lighted to his mother’s music, per- 
haps with his young voice joining 
in an evening hymn. Why did 
Linley’s eyes grow moist and the 
words almost come up to her lips, 
‘Oh, I must love him very, very 
much |’ 

She was so absorbed in the con- 
templation of the picture which 
her mind had created—the picture 


of the boy and his mother—that 
she did not hear any ofe entering 
the room. 

‘All in the dark, Linley, my 
love?’ her husband said. ‘ Dear 
child, let us have the lights. The 
room looks ghostly.’ 

‘It zs ghostly,’ said Linley, rising 
and taking his hand, for he was 
alone ; ‘but the ghosts that have 
been with me are dear and beauti- 
ful phantoms. Do you know what 
they have been, love? The forms 
of a beautiful mother and a noble 
boy—your mother, Louis, and you. 
I never heard much of her until to- 
day. Yow said little, for you did 
not wish me to know how much 
you had lost, lest I should think 
you were regretting and not wholly 
absorbed in me—ah, yes; I know 
you, Louis! I have been thinking 
of you as aboy. It made me me- 
lancholy—I don’t know why.’ 

‘The remembrance of youth is 
a sigh, according to Ali,’ said Roch- 
ford ; ‘but you know nothing of 
that yet, Linley.’ 

‘Do you, love? Do you look 
back on your youth with regret— 
already ?” 

‘We all do, dear,’ Rochford said 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders 
—‘except Roche Valentine, per- 
haps. At least he says he doesn’t. 
To be young and in full strength, 
one-and-twenty, admired, and all 
that—yes, Linley, that is life worth 
living for.’ 

‘But if you were back to one- 
and-twenty, you could not have 
me,’ Linley pleaded, half playfully, 
half sadly. ‘ Think of that.’ 

‘ True,’ her husband answered ; 
‘I had forgotten that. Well — 
come and kiss me, sweet-and- 
twenty, and let us have lights, 
dear. Roche Valentine is only 
writing a line or two in answer to 
a letter; he will be here in a few 
moments.’ 

So Linley rang for lights and 
banished her beautiful shadows. 
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Presently Roche Valentine came, 
and Linley made tea after the 
quiet old English fashion. Mr. 
Rochford never drank any tea, 
for he said it prevented him from 
sleeping, and made him nervous. 
As if their friendship must in all 
things be founded on contradic- 
tions, Mr. Valentine was an incor- 
rigible drinker of tea strong enough, 
one might have thought, to shake 
the nerves of a wolf. 

They had a good deal of plea- 
sant talk. Mr. Rochford liked 
easy speculation; and Valentine 
was particularly fond of sending 
up into the air of conversation 
little bright fantastic bubbles of 
fancy or paradox, and watching 
them as they floated and col- 
lapsed. Linley sometimes thought 
him clever and amusing; some- 
times rather nonsensical. When 
Linley was about to leave them, 
as it grew late, Valentine suddenly 
declared that he would go and 
have an hour’s walk in the woods, 
or by the shore, or somewhere. 

*I always walk at night, Mrs. 
Rochford,’ he said. ‘ Your hus- 
band will tell you so. It’s one of 
my pet enjoyments—in London, 
in the country, anywhere. Study- 
ing character—my own, I mean— 
I find that it’s only by indulging 
all the harmless whims and weak- 
nesses one can get up any strength 
at all. Moralists don’t say so, of 
course, but they know nothing 
about it; they only say what they 
think the right sort of thing to say. 
I study from the life.’ 

‘It seems a comfortable doc- 
trine,’ Linley said; ‘one may be 
averting follies one is not inclined 
to, by indulging in those we have 
a mind to? So it isn’t a sin to 
steal a pin, if one has a weakness 
for stealing pins ?” 

‘Exactly. You may thus avert 
a propensity for stealing plate. 
Don’t you see?” 

‘ No, I don’t,’ said Linley ; ‘ and 
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I don’t want to. I prefer the old- 
fashioned systems.’ 

She spoke rather coldly, al- 
though she was quite conscious of 
the foolishness of taking his words 
seriously. 

She left her husband and his 
friend in the library, and went to 
her own room. But she did not 
feel inclined for sleep, and there- 
fore sat with a little shaded lamp 
on a table, and read. She had 
taken to reading at nights in this 
way, and she liked the shaded 
lamp because it threw no bright- 
ness upon the window to betray 
her midnight watchings. She would 
far rather have remained in the 
library with her husband and read 
there; but she assumed that her 
presence would interfere with his 
reading ; that he would feel bound 
perhaps to be attentive to her now 
and then; and that this would be 
a constraint, which she would not 
have her company ever to become. 
So she read in her own room, Al- 
ready she began to make up her 
mind that men and women can 
never be in full and constant com- 
panionship ; and though she would 
have had this otherwise if she could, 
and though she had believed and 
hoped that it would be otherwise, 
yet she did not now complain, tak- 
ing it for granted that such was 
the inevitable law, and that no 
true man could always put up with 
the society of a woman. 

It grew late, and she put away 
her book and looked out of the 
window. ‘The moon was full and 
the lawn was flooded with light. 
On a long seat which stood in 
front of the house lay Mr. Roche 
Valentine, bare-headed, bathing as 
it were in the moonlight, and smok- 
ing a meerschaum. Now he put 
the meerschaum down, and dis- 
pelled with his hand the smoke- 
cloud it had gathered ; and he be- 
gan to speak. To whom? Was 
her husband there? No; she 
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could see all the lawn—Mr. tell; but he was certainly talking 
Valentine was alone. Was he loudly. ‘There he lay with the 
declaimning, reciting poetry, or talk- moonlight on his upturned face, 
ing to himself? She could not _ talking to solitude. 


Moonlight. 








MOONLIGHT. 


—@—— 


Moon tiGut over the forest, 

Where every mighty tree, 

Casting its shade over beck and burn, 
And soft green mosses and arching fern, 
Made a nest for my love and me. 


Moonlight over the rocky coast, 

Where the awful, beautiful sea, 

As it breaks on the sand-reach, soft and low, 
Sings the sweet old story that lovers know, 
All for my love and me. 


Moonlight over tne sleeping town, 

Giving grace and majesty 

To silent square and long gray street— 

Both changing to Dreamland when we two meet, 
All for my love and me. 


Moonlight in the calm churchyard, 

Where the grass grows fresh and free, 

Where the yew-tree droops o’er the moss-grown stone, 
And the roses glow on the green turf strown, 

All by my love and me. 


Moonlight in the still chamber, 

Where are none my watch to see, 

As I kiss his letters, and tend his flowers, 
And breathe my prayer in the quiet hours— 
My prayer for my love and me. 


For, oh, I know how dreary 

His path on earth would be, 

If no more with him the way I trod ; 
And so, in the moonlight, I ask our God 
To guard my love and me, 











ABOUT ARCHITECTURE. 


—_—~——_ 


Ir is a very great mistake to sup- 
pose that the study of art must ne- 
cessarily be technical and esoteric. 
Many persons speak of paintings, 
sculptures, and the like, as though 
none but artists were competent to 
appreciate them. The judgment 
of ‘ outsiders’ is repelled as being 
necessarily associated with ignor- 
ance of the subject, and we are 
warned not to meddle with that 
which we do not understand. This, 
however, is the result of a miscon- 
ception of the proper functions of 
art. No doubt “echnical merits can- 
not be properly understocd but by 
those who have had some practical 
experience in the matter; but a 
work of art has, or should have, 
other characteristics than those of 
mere manipulative skill—it should 
display some of the grace which 
purifies, and the thought which 
teaches; the artist should have 
something to say, besides possess- 
ing the faculty of expression. And 
this something should be compre- 
hensible by all who bring to it or- 
dinary intellectual powers and un- 
blunted moral sensibilities. Art 
would be only the idle offspring of 
a listless luxury if it had no higher 
function than merely to amuse ; and 
on the other hand, the results at- 
tained would be altogether incom- 
mensurate with the labour be- 
stowed upon it if its teaching were 
reserved for the learned, and its re- 
fining influence exerted only upon 
those already refined. Practically, 
works of art are submitted to the 
verdict of the public, and it is there- 
fore strange that so many persons 
should be ready to affirm that pub- 
lic to be an incompetent judge. It 


is unfortunately obvious that a 
great proportion of the visitors to 
our art exhibitions form foolish opi- 
nions about what they see there ; 
but this is not because they are in- 
competent to do better, but be- 
cause they do not know what it is 
that they ought to look for in a 
work of art, and accordingly look 
for something else which they do 
not understand, and proceed to 
talk about it. The thought and 
meaning of the picture or carving 
are intended for every one; the 
mode in which the artist has ex- 
pressed his ideas is not always ap- 
preciable to those who have never 
tried to do likewise. 

The love of beautiful forms and 
colours ought surely to require no 
special education ; what it does 
need are simple-mindedness, deli- 
cacy of feeling, and common sense. 
People very often persuade them- 
selves that they genjoy ugliness and 
folly, simply because they have 
never taken the trouble to think 
about the matter, and because they 
follow their leaders with sheep-like 
simplicity, so that when they are 
told they ought to like a certain 
thing, they do their best to arrive 
at the requisite frame of mind. 
Does anybody in the world, for in- 
stance, really enjoy the contempla- 
tion of those fearful and wonderful 
china ornaments which one sees so 
commonly on the mantelshelves 
of country cottages ? Yet no doubt 
they are purchased with some 
vague idea of giving pleasure. It 
never occurs to the owners to con- 
sider whether anybody is likely to 
be gratified with the spectacle of a 
gentleman, in a blue coat and pink 
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inexpressibles, reaching over an 
impracticable timepiece to embrace 
a lady in a yellow bodice and a 
purple skirt, the whole being over- 
shadowed by a pale brown tree. 
Such monstrosities are assumed to 
be agreeable because friends and 
neighbours deck their apartments 
with the like. A single moment’s 
thought would suffice to dispel the 
illusion. People would have much 
less need to study rules of art if 
they would but study their own 
feelings. 

Perhaps the art which most 
nearly affects all classes is that of 
architecture. Houses and churches 
are not shut up in museums, nor 
hung in galleries. We live in them, 
worship in them, walk near them 
in the course of our daily pursuits. 
If we do not like them, we cannot 
withdraw them from our view. 
Once built they are more or less 
permanent, and cannot be pulled 
down to humour our distastes. 
Those which are ugly are sources 
of perpetual annoyance, and those 
which are beautiful of constant 
pleasure ; and the gratification af- 
forded by a fine building is always 
to be had, and to be had gratis. 
Rich and poor alikg have the bene- 
fit of it ; its beauty is for the passer- 
by as well as for the owner. Obvi- 
ously, then, the condition of archi- 
tecture is an important matter for 
us all. If we have no good paint- 
ers, we can shun the picture-gal- 
leries ; if we have no good musi- 
cians, we can avoid concerts ; but 
in no case can we help seeing the 
work of the architects. Aman who 
builds an ugly house is the enemy 
of all his townsfolk present and fu- 
ture. On the other hand, we ought 
all to have some grounds for mak- 
ing an estimate of an art which is so 
constantly pressed upon our notice. 

To do this, it is not necessary 
that we should be provided with a 
vocabulary of technical words and 
phrases, nor that we should study 
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the strength of materials, and the 
five orders of classical architecture. 
Of course the details of building 
are full of technicalities. Amateurs 
cannot be expected to know the 
best materials for different purposes, 
nor the best mode of binding them 
together with due strength and 
compactness. But of the beauties 
and services of a structure, that is, 
of its architecture considered as a 
fine art, all should be able to judge 
who will take the trouble to inquire 
into their own real likings and dis- 
tastes, and into the simple rules by 
which such feelings should be re- 
gulated. 

We have heard much lately about 
the ‘battle of the styles’—one party 
holding fast by the strict and stern 
rules of the old Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the other claiming equal 
credit for the Gothic manner. Few 
persons, however, have been at the 
pains to look into the merits of the 
case for themselves ; the majority 
have been afraid of venturing into 
matters beyond their province. A 
brief consideration will show that 
the main characteristics of archi- 
tectural excellence can very easily 
be ascertained ; and when this is 
done, we need not trouble ourheads 
about ‘ styles’ at all. 

It is clear that the first business 
of an architect is to produce a 
strong, convenient, and serviceable 
building. We have in modern times 
acquired a habit of taking this fun- 
damental part of his work upon 
trust. We are quite content with 
a shop-front consisting entirely of 
plate-glass, notwithstanding that a 
ponderous house of two or three 
stories is apparently supported by 
it. We feel sure that, if we look a 
little behind the shop-window, we 
shall find some strong iron posts 
holding up the weight. But an 
architect has no right to make these 
demands upon our confidence, for 
we do not know how it may be 
abused. In private houses of the 
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ordinary type, especially those in- 
tended for the middle classes, there 
is no external guarantee for the 
safety of the erection. Accordingly 
it is the commonest thing in the 
world at the present day to find that 
they are quite wsafe. Such houses 
are usually built in a row, and thus 
to a certain extent hold one ano- 
ther up; but for the occupants to 
dance, or even to sneeze heartily, 
in the upper rooms, is enough to 
send a thrill down to the very foun- 
dations. Soon appear ominous 
cracks above the windows ; some 
doors will not open, and others re- 
fuse to shut, as the wretched affair 
‘settles ;’ and so it is patched and 
bolstered up from time to time to 
make it habitable. ‘The blame usu- 
ally falls upon the haste, parsi- 
mony, and slovenly workmanship 
of the builder, and to a certain 
extent rightly so; but the fact 
should not be overlooked that, if 
the house had been properly de- 
signed, many of the difficulties 
could never have occurred. ‘The 
ridiculous thinness of the walls so 
commonly met with cannot indeed 
be easily prevented, except by more 
stringent legislation, and more vi- 
gorous expression of public opi- 
nion on the subject; but in a brick 
house it is obvious that the usual 
flat tops of the windows are ex- 
tremely unsafe, unless the bricks 
are cemented together with the ut- 
most care and success, whilst if the 
top of the aperture is properly 
arched, the carelessness of the 
workman may be defied. 

We may lay it down as a rule, 
admitting of few exceptions, that 
the mode in which a building is 
constructed should be obvious ; 
there should be no doubt or con- 
cealment about it. Without enter- 
ing into minor details, it will pro- 
bably be allowed that, to effect this, 
all apertures should be arched, or 
else that the beam or stone which 
carries the superstructure should 
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be prominently displayed, so that 
the eye may be at once satisfied of 
its sufficiency for the purpose. This 
principle, too, will explain the ne- 
cessity for using columns in all 
btildings of any pretensions, wher- 
ever there is a weight to be sup- 
ported. The wall has its own work 
to do, and cannot be expected to 
do more ; wherever, therefore, there 
is an aperture, columns should be 
introduced to support the arch, and 
should have proper bases and capi- 
tals, so as to be as strong as pos- 
sible. Moreover, ifthe wall is thin, 
it should have columns or pilasters 
at intervals, to help it to bear the 
weight of the roof. And all this 
should be done in such a way, that 
we may not only be assured in our 
own minds that the structure is 
safe, but that its security may be 
obvious at a glance. 

This principle will serve to con- 
demn those dangerous-looking geo- 
metrical staircases which are so 
common in public offices and large 
private houses. A notable example 
of such break-neck contrivances 
may be seen at the old Horse- 
Guards, Whitehall ; each stair 
seems to rest upon nothing but 
half an inch of the one below it. 
They may be safe enough, but if 
so, their looks belie them. 

But the parts of a building, like 
the rest of the world, should not 
only do their duty, but should do 
it pleasantly. They should be or- 
namental as well as useful. Here, 
however, a difficulty meets us. 
Who is to decide what is ornamen- 
tal and what is ugly, since tastes 
are so much at variance? What 
constitutes beauty in the abstract 
is an extremely abstruse question, 
and one upon which there is much 
difficulty in getting people to agree. 
But even here a few simple con- 
siderations will enable us to come 
to tolerably safe conclusions. We 
cannot be wrong, for example, in 
thinking that Nature’s work is more 
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likely to be beautiful than man’s, 
that a flower is better than an urn, 
and a growing plant better than a 
garland. We must all agree too 
that variety is better than mono- 
tony, and that an original piece of 
work is prima facie better than a 
copy: 

In addition, we shall require a 
little common sense as to the ‘ fit- 
ness of things.’ It does not need 
much technical knowledge to en- 
able us to judge of the ornamenta- 
tion of the church called St. Mary- 
le-Strand. Over some of the win- 
dows and niches of that edifice 
may be seen a remarkable repre- 
sentation of two cherubic winged 
heads, ‘ied together with a piece of 
ribbon, and on each of the pillars 
of the gateway is a similar head, to 
which are suspended two bones, a 
garland, some drooping leaves, and 
a couple of tassels! Now, not only 
are these chubby-faced cherubs to- 
tally uninteresting, but the whole 
affair is absurd. Even ifsuch pain- 
fully inconvenient creatures could 
possibly exist, their being tied up in 
this manner to church doors and 
windows must manifestly be an in- 
congruity. Mr. Ruskin calls atten- 
tion in one of his books to St. 
Philip’s Chapel, Regent-street, and 
points out the unsuitableness of its 
decorations, which consist princi- 
pally of the skulls of animals. A 
fTistory of London, published in 
1832, alludes to the subject thus: 
‘The bulls’ skulls and paterz or- 
namenting the metopes are similar 
to those decorating the ancient 
pagan altars, which might not be 
considered as a very judicious em- 
bellishment to a Christian place of 
worship, but for the main principle 
of religion, “ that internal devotion, 
not outward appearance, is required 
of man.”’ This shows how people 
may allow themselves tc be per- 
suaded to adopt views entirely 
against their better judgment. 
Here is an admitted absurdity 
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defended as a ‘judicious embel- 
lishment,’ on the ground that ab- 
surdity is of no consequence. 

Moreover, if we are to judge 
rightly, we must resolutely decline 
to be bound by precedent. Surely 
the fact thatthe Greeksand Romans 
decorated their temples and houses 
with the unmeaning things called 
‘triglyphs’ and ‘rain-drop orna- 
ments’ is no reason why we should 
commit the same folly. 

If we apply the above principles 
to some of the buildings recently 
erected in London, we shall be led 
to conclude that many of them are 
not by any means so good that they 
cannot possibly be better. There 
is, for instance, the Junior Carlton 
Club in Pall Mall. Most people 
call this a fine building ; but it will 
be found that they merely mean 
that it is very big, and has a great 
many windows, and looks as ifit 
cost a large sum of money. We 
all feel, however, that we have 
seen something very like it before. 
Those heavy excrescences over the 
windows are quite old friends, so 
are the fat garlands hung upon 
nails, so are the columns, which 
(as Mr. Ruskin would say) look 
like piles of cheeses. The great 
thing wanting is originality. Nearly 
every part of the structure has been 
copied from the works of other 
men. Again, let us examine Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly. The 
frontage has at least the merit of 
being well proportioned. Classical 
architecture, by the way, is fre- 
quently spoken of as ‘ the architec- 
ture of proportion,’ it being forgot- 
ten that the characteristic referred 
to is a requisite of all good build- 
ings, whether classical or otherwise. 
But the other features of Burlington 
House are all the old familiar ones, 
and the courtyard presents a very 
poor appearance. The buildings 
at the sides have each a row of 
columns, all exactly alike, and sur- 
mounted by a series of nondescript 
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articles which look like stone de- 
canters. Another example of this 
utterly uninteresting architecture 
may be found in the new Post 
Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The 
distinctive part of this large struc- 
ture is the centre, where sundry co- 
lumns, resembling piles of draughts, 
support an elaborate Corinthian 
portico. But why Corinthian ? 
Could not the architect invent 
something of his own? Corinthian 
columns are very nice ; so are part- 
ridges ; but éoujours perdrix is but 
bad providing. A really splendid 
block of buildings, the new Pub- 
lic Offices at Westminster, are 
completely spoiled by the fancied 
necessity for adherence to pre- 
cedent. The general plan is good ; 
the portrait-medallions over the 
windows, and the statues intro- 
duced at intervals, are excellent ; 
and the use of coloured marbles, in 
panels here and there, has an ex- 
tremely good effect. But we are 
never allowed to escape from the 
dreadful monotony of Doric, Co- 
rinthian, and Ionic columns, and 
‘triglyphs.’ We may say of the 
classical architect, 
* Custom lies upon him with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life.’ 
Now let us compare with these 
buildings one of a different kind ; 
the new hotel in front of St. Pan- 
cras Terminus. The first thing that 
will occur to us is, that it is not 
necessary for the existence of a 
‘fine building’ that it should be 
built of stone. It is a question 
whether red bricks do not produce 
somewhat too glaring an effect 
when used on so large a scale; but 
we can no longer have any doubt 
as to their adaptability to any archi- 
tectural form for which they may 
be required. The next point to be 
observed is the great constructive 
excellence of the building. Every 
aperture is arched, and every arch 
is supported upon columns. We 
may especially notice the way in 


which the bow windows and the 
pinnacles of the clock-tower are 
sustained. But the characteristic 
which will strike us most forcibly, 
after our survey of ‘ classical’ build- 
ings, isthe variety which is apparent 
throughout the structure. In so 
large an hotel a great number of 
small windows is a necessity, and 
a certain amount of monotony 
cannot therefore be avoided ; but 
this has been remedied as far as 
possible. Some of the windows 
are placed alone, in other cases two 
and in others three are together. 
In the left wing, three large arches 
have a series of small double win- 
dows beneath them. But besides 
this, each capital, each bracket, is 
different from the others. Surely 
this is better than the continual 
repetition of acanthus leaves. We 
have at least a chance of seeing 
something with which we were not 
previously familiar. 

The workmen at the St. Pancras 
Hotel have indulged very largely 
in dragons. It may be objected 
to these, that they are not natural 
forms. It is true: but then they 
are conceivable combinations of 
natural forms ; and it is to be ob- 
served that, when workmen are left 
to themselves to carve what they 
please, they generally produce gro- 
tesques. To this there can be little 
objection, if the tendency be kept 
within bounds. On the columns 
under the subway connected with 
the arrival platform are a variety 
of dragons, in all stages of fierce- 
ness and eccentricity. Compare 
these with the design over one of 
the windows in the Junior Carlton 
Club, where a sort of winged horse, 
which, half way down its body, dis- 
solves into a leafy scroll-work, is 
apparently trying to climb upon a 
cornucopia. This seems to be the 
only piece of original design in 
the whole building. There is a 
similar decoration on the new 
London University in Burlington 
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Gardens, where two figures, half 
human, half flowery, are holding 
up, with great impressiveness, a 
species of tea-tray, upon which are 
a crown and something resembling 
a sunflower. In both cases the de- 
sign is repeated, the author thereof 
being probably unequal to a second 
effort of thought. 

It will be sufficient to notice two 
buildings, of a different type from 
those mentioned above, in illustra- 
tion of the principles referred to. 
The new Economic Life Office in 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, is a ser- 
viceable and, in most respects, 
satisfactory house. It has good, 
thick walls, strongly arched win- 
dows, and a good porch. It is 
built of brick, with granite and ser- 
pentine columns, and terra-cotta 
mouldings. ‘The other building is 
in the occupation of Messrs. Col- 
linson and Lock, close to Ludgate 
Circus. It is mentioned here as 
showing how much true beauty 
there is in simplicity and useful- 
ness. The house is almost devoid 
of special decoration, yet it is re- 
markably handsome. ‘There is a 
shop-front on the ground-floor, 
above which is a stout oaken beam 
to support the superstructure. 
Then come two bow-windows with 
strong mullions, and over all is an 
archwhich sustainstheroof. Within 
the arch is another window, and a 
light railing running in front of it 
forms a little balcony. Above the 
upper bow-window are two hooded 
figures, seated, and fixed in a po- 
sition of leaning forward, so that 
they may be seen from below. The 
house is extremely simple in style, 
but thoroughly good in all respects, 
and the rooms within must be very 
pleasant. 

It is not pretended that the 
buildings referred to above are 
without faults; on the contrary, 
they have many ; but it should be 
borne in mind that work of this 
unfettered kind depends largely 
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upon the individual workman, and 
the revival of Gothic art is too re- 
cent to have allowed much time 
for the development of his powers. 
We can hardly expect our artisans 
to display much talent for sculp- 
turing studies from nature when 
we have never allowed them to do 
anything all their lives but carve 
triglyphs and conventional forms 
of acanthus leaves. In time, how- 
ever, we may hope for better things. 
Some new choir-stalls are now in 
course of erection at Exeter Cathe- 
dral which are quite admirable in 
all respects. The workmen are 
entirely left to themselves as to 
choice and treatment of subjects. 
Each capital of the slender oaken 
shafts which carry the canopy is 
varied, and each spandril of the 
canopy contains a different study 
of leaves and flowers. The arms 
of the stalls are ornamented with 
small knobs, which, though of the 
same shape throughout, are all dif- 
ferent in design. One represents 
a cluster of leaves, another a bird 
with its head under its wing, an- 
other a monkey reading a book. 
The workmanship of the whole is 
exquisite. Now apart from the 
effect which freedom and interest 
in his work must have upon the 
workman, as compared with the 
mechanical drudgery of copying 
archaic models, how much more 
valuable is the result! Hours may 
be spent with enjoyment and profit 
amongst intelligent studies of na- 
tural forms and beautiful faces ;— 
the same cannot be said of repeated 
copies from types with which we 
are more than familiar. Such ori- 
ginal designs may be introduced 
into our public buildings and pri- 
vate houses if we will but encourage 
their production. Then we may 
look at a structure, notonly in mass, 
but in detail also. Each smallest 
portion may become a separate 
work of art, worthy of study and 
capable of affording delight. 











The Three Wreaths. 5 


One word of caution is needed 
as to what may be called ‘Gothic 
fever.’ Gothic architecture is just 
now becoming fashionable, and a 
multitude of peopleapplaud it, with- 
out in the least knowing why. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that 
everything which is Gothic must 
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be admirable. The tests of con- 
structive excellence, originality, 
and adherence to natural forms 
are of far more value than any 
artistic shibboleth derived from the 
name ofa fashion and the mere 
prestige of a style. 


THE THREE WREATHS. 


THE LAMENT OF A DEAD CR USADER'S LADY-LOVE, 


. 





——~>—- 


I rwinep his blade with myrtle, 
For he was Freedom’s knight, 

And Pagan tyrants quailed and fell 
Before his mailéd might ; 

And minstrels loved to sing his praise, 
For first in scorn of death, 

And first in deeds of chivalry, 
Was the Knight of the Myrtle Wreath. 


I twined a crown of laurel 
To bind his victor brow, 

When sheathed the sword he nobly drew 
To keep his holy vow. 

But his galley bore his lifeless form, 
With the cross upon his breast ; 

And there, on his cold and pallid shroud, 
I bade my laurels rest. 


I twine my harp with cypress ; 
Earth’s joys for me are fled. 


The chords I touch are his requiem ; 


My laurel leaves are dead ! 

And yet in the courts of Paradise, 
My soul would fain believe, 

His brows are crowned with a nobler wreath 
Than any I could weave. 











TEN YEARS: 
A LIFE HISTORY. 


—>_—_ 


TEN years ago! thou in thy early teens, 
A simple curate I, we often met 
Amid our common life’s sequestered scenes— 
Thy girlish beauty can I e’er forget ? 
It left its impress on my heart, I know, 
Though thou didst guess it not—ten years ago ! 


The years sped on: thou too the secret guessed, 
Yet long thy knowledge timidly didst veil, 
While prisoned I within my secret breast 
The burning accents of my love-lorn tale. 
At length I spoke, and forced thee to confess 
Thy mutual secret in that murmured ‘ Yes.’ 


Ten years of loving life—not bounded by 

The narrow limits of this fleeting breath ; 
Our motto said our love could never die ; 

’Twas ‘ Ad mortem fidelis’-—‘ True to death.’ 
The world around might rave ; secure in this, 
We lived a ten years’ life of silent bliss. 


Ten years—ten happy holy years have gone ; 
A girl art thou no more, but woman grown, 
Yet still I know thy faithful heart loves on, 
And I am proud to call thee still my own. 
Ten years have fused in one our double life, 
And ‘titled me to call my love—my wIFE. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


Next day I was up and abroad 
before any of our party, and saun- 
tered on the terrace before the 
house, enjoying a cigar and the 
sunshine of a glorious and breezy 
September morning, and marvel- 
ling whether I should be fortunate 
enough to meet Henriette Guise 
alone once more. 

The dewy masses of dark green 
ivy that covered the walls of the 
Hall were literally alive with twit- 
tering sparrows; the lark was soar- 
» ing high in the blue welkin; the 
ruddy morning sun threw the sha- 
dows of the trees far across the 
grassy sward, and brought out in 
strong light the quaint facade of 
the mansion, with ail its abut- 
ments, towers, pinnacles, and oriels, 
the walls of old red brick, while 
the cornices, mullions, and tran- 
soms were of white stone, carved 
and polished. 

Which of all those shining win- 
dows, I surmised, may light the 
room of Henriette, when perhaps 
at this moment her white cheek is 
resting on the pillow? 

In the background, high over 
the Hall, on the slope of a hill, 
but close by, were the ruins of an 
older edifice, its predecessor; a 
castle of more stirring times than 
ours, built by the Geoffrey Dor- 
mer of King Stephen’s days, as 
Henriette informed me, in the 
vaulted hall of which, for many 
hundred winters, the red yule log 
had blazed in the bottle-chimney, 
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throwing 2 warm glow on many 
successive generations of happy 
English faces ; on the green holly- 
bush and its scarlet berries; on 
the smoking haunch and the was- 
sail bowl; but now, where whilom 
shouts and laughter rang, there is 
nothing heard but the whistle of 
the bat and the rustle of the long 
reedy grass as it waves on the cold 
hearthstone. 

And more than once, when ram- 
bling there with Henriette, she 
had shown me a great beam over 
the great entrance, and above the 
shield charged with ten billets and 
the demi lion of the Dormers; a 
great oak beam, where once swung 
the panier de mort—an iron basket 
for hurling a torrent of stones on the 
heads of invading Scots or other 
enemies—till the destruction of the 
pile by David II., before the battle 
of Neville’s Cross. 

At one of the sunlit oriels, the 
central window of which opened 
down to a flight of steps that led 
to the terrace, I saw the flutter of 
a lady’s dress, and hastening for- 
ward met—not Henriette, but 
Blanche Bingham; and I began to 
think there was some fatality in 
this. 

‘Good-morning, Captain Rud- 
kin,’ said she, playfully waving her 
hand, after kissing it, toward me. 
‘I too am early abroad; but I 
cannot forget my schoolgirl hours 
and habits.’ 

How bright, pure, and marvel- 
lously fair the girl looked, fresh 
from her bed and bath, as she stood 
in the glare of the sunlight, clad 
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in a white morning dress trimmed 
with blue ribbons! Shé did in- 
deed seem bewitching and kiss- 
able, with her scarlet mobile lips, 
dimpled cheeks, and laughing eyes, 
which, like all her features and her 
busy little tongue, were in full 
play; for she was always on excel- 
lent terms with herself, and pos- 
sessed so much individuality of 
character that those who once 
knew her could never forget her. 

Though so young, and, to all ap- 
pearance, artless, with her golden 
hair, her blush-rose cheeks, and 
pretty waggish ways, Blanche Bing- 
ham was nevertheless mistress of 
all the various modes by which 
the most experienced woman of 
the world can let a man see that 
he is agreeable to her; and some- 
how she was permitted to make 
audacious little speeches, such as 
her cousin Henriette and other 
girls would not have ventured to 
utter, her soft beauty and mercu- 
rial spirits finding ready pardon 
for that which the ill-natured might 
have termed flippancy. 

‘This is the window of the pic- 
ture gallery,’ said she; ‘let us pro- 
menade till breakfast-time.’ 

‘If you can find amusement in 
my society.’ 

‘Oh, Iam sure I shall. I begin 
to like you very much, Captain 
Rudkin,’ 

‘ How can you flatter me so?’ I 
asked, both puzzled to find the 
order of conversation becoming 
inverted. 

‘But really, I find no one here 
worth talking to but you. Aunt 
Dormer is always full of advice or 
stories of her old ayahs, the Dorcas 
meetings, the vicar’s last sermon ; 
and such things don’t interest me. 
Dear uncle Dormer always talks, 
if not of the county pack, bullocks 
and mangel-wurzel, grouse and 
hunting, of Anglo-Indian shop and 
Chillianwallah.’ 

‘There is Mr. Howard— 
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‘He is somewhat muffy (I am 
not at school now), and always 
takes antibilious pills, and wears 
goloshes in wet weather.’ 

‘Stapleton, then?’ I suggested, 
laughing outright. 

She coloured at the mention of 
his name, why I knew not then, 
and replied : 

‘The gallant Colonel is too much 
occupied by the contemplation of 
himself to think of me, and I care 
not for him.’ 

(These words were to come back 
to me at a future time and in an- 
other land.) 

‘I love my cousin Henriette, 
but she has grown quite /rist¢e; as 
we dressed our hair together this 
morning, I could not extract a 
word from her, even about yow ; 
but when you know me better, 
Captain Rudkin, you will find that 
I am very difficult to please.’ 

‘Then how flattered I should be 
by your frankly admitting that you 
began to “like” me !’ 

‘Not at all; perhaps I shall tire 
of you too.’ 

‘I thought that you longed to 
come to Thorsgill Hall? 

‘I was very happy at Brighton ; 
but relations must be humoured, 
and I am longing now to be with 
mamma in India.’ 

‘Quite natural; but are you 
weary of England ?’ 

‘I cannot say. Aunt tells me 
that the balls there are delightful ; 
only forty ladies perhaps present, 
the half of them married, and as 
many as four hundred gentlemen 
all contending for their hands as 
partners.’ 

‘The Overland Route will soon 
change all that.’ 

‘What a premium Henriette and 
I shall be at in the Land of the 
Sun! she exclaimed, with a little 
ringing laugh; and I now began to 
perceive that if a phrenologist had 
passed his hand among her wealth 
of shining hair, he would find her 
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organ of love of admiration pretty 
strongly developed. 

At that moment a door was 
cpened by a footman, and Hen- 
riette, with Stapleton, joined us. 
Handsome indeed she looked, in 
a pink morning dress trimmed 
with white lace—a wife for any 
man to be proud of, and over 
whose household she would infal- 
libly shed grace and brilliance. 

Her greeting to me was, I felt, 
somewhat coldly polite. Could 
she have thought that Blanche 
and I were there by appointment 
already ? 

In one point only had the cou- 
sins a little resemblance. Blanche, 
though her hair was golden, had 
eyebrows that were nearly as dark 
as those of Henriette, but more 
delicately pencilled ; and though 
both girls had been under the care 
of a West-end ‘professor of de- 
portment,’ they possessed in all 
their actions a natural grace that 
she could never have imparted to 
them. 

‘I trust we—aw—don’t intrude?’ 
said Stapleton, in his usual blandly 
insincere and rather offensive tone. 

‘What leads you to think so? 
asked Blanche curtly, but with a 
smile. 

‘Because,’ replied the Colonel, 
laughing, and applying his strong 
white hand to his tawny mous- 
tache, and, by a blundering at- 
tempt at a joke, giving his question 
more point, ‘the picture gallery 
and the library are so often the 
places for scenes and dénoiiments 
in novels and dramas. In the 
first place, we have our own an- 
cestors, or some “other fellow’s” 
ancestors, looking down upon us 
sternly or serenely, as the case 
may be—’ 

‘ By the way,’ interrupted Blanche, 
with one of her merriest smiles, 
‘surely I interrupted some very 
special conversation in the library 
on the evening of my arrival ?’ 


‘ You interrupted a very pleasant 
téte-a-tle—that was all,’ said I, on 
perceiving a distinct shade of an- 
noyance cross the face of her cou- 
sin—a shade perceptible to myself 
alone. 

‘And our subject was perhaps 
less curious than the discussion we 
overheard between you and Cap- 
tain Rudkin last night,’ said Hen- 
riette, with one of her quiet smiles. 

‘ About marriage—O yes, it was 
quite a serious affair.’ 

‘I thought your ideas, or your 
speeches at least, a little wild, 
Blanche,’ said her aunt, who had 
just joined us. 

‘Concerning the man I would 
not marty? O, dear aunt, how I 
should like to see in a dream, or a 
mirror, the happy man whom I am 
in future to honour, and of course 
disobey—as I shall be sure to do 
—while turning the domestic tread- 
mill, when all the excitement ot 
the shower of old shoes and the 
wedding-tour are over. Now, if I 
always acted properly as a young 
lady—’ 

‘Do you not do so, Blanche ?” 
asked Mrs. Dormer. 

‘Ah, don’t chide me, dear auntie. 
I mean that if I did so, I should 
not converse about marriage to 
gentlemen; but I fear I shall never 
be wise or saintly.’ 

We now turned to inspect some 
of the pictures. 

‘That is Chillianwallah, of 
course,’ said Stapleton, with a 
glance at me, ‘and these are the 
14th Light Dragoons advancing 
to the charge, supported by Dor- 
mer’s Brigade.’ 

‘And this is a fox-hunt in Lang- 
ley Dale, with the General in at 
the death,’ said Blanche, pointing 
to a large oil-painting exhibiting a 
vast sweep of purple moorland, in 
the centre of which was a confused 
mob of struggling hounds killing 
their fox, groups of red-coated 
horsemen in the distance, and one 
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close at hand presented a good 
likeness of our host on his favour- 
ite hunter. 

She now proceeded to quiz the 
family portraits, and tell droll anec- 
dotes about each. There were Dor- 
mers in wigs and breastplates, who 
had fought at Edgehill and New- 
bury; dames in long stomachers 
and high toupees, with fans, apples, 
or pomander balls in their long 
lean fingers ; powdered belles who 
had made havoc among the beaux 
of former days; and some there 
were who were dressed as shep- 
herds and shepherdesses 4 la Wat- 
teau; and on each and all she had 
some witty remark to make, con- 
sidering that, as they were her own 
ancestors, she was free to do so. 

‘Here is my great-grandfather, 
Sir Philip Dormer, who fought at 
Dettingen, Minden, or somewhere, 
tending his sheep with crook, in a 
brocaded suit and brigadier wig, 
with Thorsgill Hall in the middle 
distance, a stream in the fore- 
ground : 

‘* By the side of a murmuring brook 
An elderly gentleman sat ; 

On the top of his head was his wig, 

On the top of his wig was his hat.”’ 

‘Of whom is this the portrait ?’ 
I asked. ‘Surely this proud and 
sad, yet lovely, woman must have 
had a story ?’ 

‘ Happy women rarely have,’ re- 
plied Henriette. ‘Our grandfather 
brought it from Sicily, where he 
had been serving with the army 
under Sir John Stuart, the Count 
of Maida.’ 

It was a full length, as dark as a 
Hans Holbein, yet as softly painted 
as a Titian, representing a lady in a 
long brocaded dress covered with 
seed pearls, cut low and square to 
show a magnificent bosom. Her 
face very beautiful, but very pale ; 
and the dark brown eyes had a 
gaze in them that followed from 
whatever point you viewed them. 
Her hair, a reddish auburn, fell in 
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a mass behind her head, which 
was haughtily turned to the left, 
while her gathered skirt was held 
by her right hand, on the wrist of 
which sat a hooded falcon. 

‘You surmise correctly, Captain 
Rudkin,’ said Henriette, coming 
close to me; ‘she had a story—a 
strange but not a sad one.’ 

‘Who was she?’ I asked, glad 
of an excuse for conversing with 
Henriette, and gazing into her deep 
dark eyes. 

‘Camilla de Turinge, a rich and 
handsome lady of Messina; we 
have all her history in a little manu- 
script book in the library.’ 

‘Please, cousin, don’t produce 
the manuscript, or I should think 
Iam at school again,’ said Blanche, 
‘but tell us all about it.’ 

‘The book has it,’ began Henri- 
ette, her dark eyes filling with ani- 
mation as she spoke, ‘ that Roland, 
brother of Pedro, King of Sicily, 
to whom he had given command 
of a squadron of galleys to oppose 
the fleet of Robert, King of Na- 
ples, was defeated at sea, and taken 
into captivity; from which his bro- 
ther, in a spirit of resentment, fail- 
ed to redeem him or pay his ran- 
som, which amounted to twelve 
thousand florins ; so he bade fair to 
remain a prisoner for life ; and, in 
bitterness, he spoke of this to Ca- 
milla de Turinge. 

“Take courage, Don Roland,” 
said she; “when youth, health, 
and hope are combined, what is 
there in this world that we may 
not attain ?” 

“True, with love and happi- 
ness perhaps; but I am a hopeless 
prisoner.” 

“You shall be free on one con- 
dition.” 

“Oh, name it !” he exclaimed. 

‘Then the beautiful Messinian, 
after much circumlocution, gave 
Roland to understand that he 
should have his ransom money, 
on condition he espoused her—’ 
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‘Shocking—to purchase a hus- 
band! exclaimed Blanche. ‘I 
should like to be loved for myself, 
and myself alone, even as King 
Cophetua loved the beggar maid. 
Had she fallen in love with him, 
Henriette ?” 

‘Yes; for this Roland was one 
of the handsomest men in the Two 
Sicilies ; and seeing no other means 
of escaping from a life of bondage, 
he promised her marriage as soon 
as he could visit Messina. On pay- 
ment of hertwelve thousand florins, 
Roland obtained his freedom, his 
sword, and armour, and at once 
put to sea, resolving to return no 
more, as he had no intention of 
fulfilling his promise ; and in justi- 
fication alleged the great disparity 
of their ranks in life, though Ca- 
milla—who was determined to have 
justice done her—produced their 
mutual bond, the terms of which 
Don Pedro ordered his brother to 
fulfil to the letter.’ 

‘I have no patience with this 
woman !’ exclaimed Blanche; ‘how 
could she be so odiously spirit- 
less ?” 

‘Wait a little, cousin. Accom- 
panied by many great lords and 
ladies, clad in gorgeous apparel, 
Roland set out for the stately villa 
of his intended, who received them 
dressed in her richest attire; and 
then, kneeling, he entreated that 
she would forgive his past dupli- 
city, and let their engagement be 
fulfilled. 

“Stay, sir,” said she; “I wish- 
ed, in my ambition, to have a hus- 
band of royal blood, though, sooth 
to say, I did love and pity you ; 
but you have degraded yourself 
from your rank by breaking a 
plighted troth, and from that mo- 
ment I have sworn never to be 
yours. Keep your ransom-money, 
and reserve that dishonoured hand 
for another. You are free to go 
—adieu !” 

‘ And snatching up her skirt (just 


as we see it in the picture), as if 
the touch of Roland were pollu- 
tion, she swept from the room, 
leaving him overwhelmed with con- 
fusion and rage. After this she 
retired into a convent at Palermo, 
wherein grandpapa’s regiment was 
quartered after the battle of Maida, 
and there he obtained this por- 
trait.’ 

‘ Captain Rudkin, you have been 
looking at me for the last ten mi- 
nutes in most attentive silence,’ 
said Blanche, when her cousin 
ended ; ‘ now, pray, what do you 
think of me ?” 

‘Think! I repeated, in some 
perplexity. 

‘That I am a very eccentric and 
unusual young lady; is such the 
case ?” 

* Unusual, certainly,’ said I, gaz- 
ing into the laughing eyes. 

‘Then you must tell me how 
and wherefore at breakfast, for 
there sounds the gong, and I shall 
take your arm.’ 

And thus I was, in a manner, 
made prisoner. 

A single week after this saw a 
strange change in me, for my mind 
began to waver between the fair 
and the dark cousin. However 
anxious I may have been to seek 
a secret interview with Henriette, 
and to return to the subject of my 
suit, though perhaps she did not 
avoid me, she never, from the 
epoch of Blanche’s arrival, per- 
mitted herself to be left alone with 
me. At times I conceived the 
idea of writing to her on the sub- 
ject of the hopes that had been 
growing so dear to me; but then 
the mere circumstance of finding 
her apparently too much occupied 
with Stapleton would pique me, 
and I relinquished the idea. We 
had often been much alone before, 
but never were so now. 

Why was this? 

Was it that she knew I had ad- 
mired and learned to love her; 
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but that she could not or would 
not accept me, and yet expected 
a regular proposal for the mere 
luxury of declining it? 

I was most unjust to Henriette; 
but a long time was to elapse, and 
terrible events were to happen, ere 
I learned the light in which she 
viewed me then. 





CHAPTER VII. 
DRIFTING. 


In our limited circle at Thors- 
gill Hall it was impossible, from 
the mere circumstance of propin- 
quity, to remain insensible to the 
attractions of such a girl as Blanche 
Bingham, who, as she had a decided 
penchant for the army, being one 
who made no secret of her ‘doating 
on the military,’ and who seemed to 
dress for me, sing for me, talk for me, 
as if systematically to pique Jocelyn 
Stapleton, who had been her ad- 
mirer during her short season in 
London. 

This on the one hand. On the 
other, the reputed wealth and am- 
bitious views of Henriette’s parents, 
and hence the convictions that my 
prospects were hopeless with her, 
made me perhaps seek in Blanche 
a counterfoil, and a perilous one 
she proved ; one whose eyes were 
for ever to haunt me in the time to 
come. A scrap of conversation 
which one day I was in a manner 
compelled to overhear, decided 
me in my plans for the future. 

On the terrace beneath my win- 
dow the cousins were conversing 
merrily, while gathering in a china 
vase the fading leaves of the 
monthly roses, that were trained 
over a wooden frame between the 
projecting oriels ; and as they did 
so, my own name fell more than 
once on my ear. 

I was writing at an open window, 
and the abstract question of my 
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right to listen was rendered faint 
by the intensity of my curiosity to 
hear what they said or thought of 
me. 

‘ And so his name is Lancelot ?’ 
said Blanche. 

* Yes.” 

‘I saw it in the Army List ; and 
I saw, too, that he had purchased 
his lieutenancy.’ (It seemed odd 
for a young lady to remark this, 
and take an interest in my funds.) 
‘ And it is he you wrote of so often 
as your admirer, Henriette ?” 

‘I never said so much, Blanche.’ 

‘I inferred it from many things 
you wrote.’ 

‘I have quite forgotten what I 
wrote.’ 

‘And he has been 
months ?’ 

‘Two whole months and more.’ 

‘And has never proposed 

‘Never, Blanche ; and no pro- 
posal was certainly expected by me.’ 

‘Why, Henriette dear, you are 
blushing scarlet; but then you are 
very fond of him—I can see that.’ 

* You must neither say nor think 
so.’ 

‘Of course; but it does not 
matter what I say to you. Now 
tell me, would you accept him if 
he did propose ?’ 

(How intently I listened for the 
reply !) 

‘Most certainly xot—’ 

These three important words 
alone fell on my ear, for the con- 
clusion of the sentence was lost 
as they turned the corner of the 
terrace. I drew a long breath— 
halfa sigh, perhaps—and proceeded 
leisurely, yet not without an emo- 
tion of great pique, to manipulate 
and light a cigar. 

‘How fortunate,’ thought I, 
‘that when her ideas are so decided, 
I did not commit myself, as on so 
many occasions I had so fully re- 
solved to do! Yet the girl is 
beautiful, and I was pretty far gone 
with her before the other attraction 
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came. However, I think I shall start 
to-morrow for town or for Tilbury 
Fort.’ 

But I did neither; and feeling 
sure that I had judged the cha- 
racter of Miss Guise rightly, I 
abandoned myself to the attraction 
of the golden-haired counterfoil, 
and soon learned to be tolerably 
indifferent even to any attentions 
Stapleton might pay her. I felt 
horribly piqued, nevertheless, and 
at first somewhat sore at heart. 

The women who have usually 
most power over that organ in the 
male world are not generally beau- 
ties, but they must possess some 
mysterious trick of manner or some 
secret magnetic influence ; and, in 
the instance of Blanche Bingham, 
both were inherent, together with 
natural charms of the highest 
order ; and with a girl so frank and 
free, our acquaintance ripened, as 
she once phrased it, ‘with wonder- 
ful rapidity.’ 

She and I were often on such 
perilous ground as I had never 
been with Henriette—half love- 
making, half banter; for her whole 
style of conversation was eminently 
calculated to lure a man into close 
flirtation, and thence to downright 
love-making. 

‘Oh, it must be a terrible mistake 
to fall in love with the wrong per- 
son, as that Lady Camilla did. I 
wonder if I shall ever do so,’ said 
she one evening, when we were 
seated in the same oriel of the 
drawing-room, where I had sat 
with Henriette on the occasion 
when the Gaseffe came, and my 
mind was then filled by her image 
only. ‘Aunt Dormer says young 
ladies should not talk of love to 
gentlemen,’ she continued, as from 
some passage in a novel we had 
fallen upon the subject; ‘and so 
we must talk of something else.’ 

‘True ; for indeed it is perilous 
work.’ 

‘How?’ 
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‘With you,’ said I, lowering my 
voice, as I gazed on the masses of 
her shining hair. 

‘ Perhaps it is,’ said she, looking 
up at me with one of her coy and 
wonderful smiles. 

‘Do you know what the German 
Wieland, who was a great disciple 
of Cupid, said of Love? 

‘No.’ 

‘That its metaphysical effects 
began with the first sigh, and ended 
with the first kiss.’ 

‘Oh, that could never be; and I 
don’t think your friend Wieland 
knew anything about it. I don’t 
think, moreover, that the great 
mass of you men know much con- 
cerning the refinements of love, 
that which is sentimental being so 
much an effort of the mere ima- 
gination.’ 

It was rather bewildering work 
to hear the pretty casuist running 
on in this way, and eyeing me the 
while in a manner she had over 
the top of her fan. After a mi- 
nute’s silence, she again looked up 
and said: 

‘You seem to make me a study; 
you think me a horrible puzzle— 
an enigma, in fact.’ 

‘Pardon me, but I know your 
character perfectly.’ 

‘Indeed! said she, laughing, and 
showing a row of closely-set little 
teeth, that glittered like pearls in 
the sunshine; ‘then you know 
more of me than I do of myself, 
and are cleverer than I thought.’ 

‘Thank you ; but, nevertheless, 
I do.’ 

‘ From what do you gather it? 
You have known me only for a 
fortnight.’ 

‘I gathered much of your cha- 
racteristics from the last letter you 
wrote Mrs. Dormer from Brighton.’ 

‘Did auntie read my rantipole 
letter to you?’ she asked, with di- 
lated eyes. 

‘ Yes, and to us all, at breakfast.’ 

‘ And the passage about Colonel 
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Staplefon ?’ she exclaimed, colour- 
ing as she did so. 

‘Yes.’ 

* How could she! 

I perceived a shade of keen an- 
noyance cross her little face, while 
she looked down and toyed with 
an opal ring, which looked sus- 
piciously like one I had seen on 
the Colonel’s hand; and this action 
I recalled at a future time, when 
all our circumstances had changed 
and become truly terrible. 

‘ And from that letter you judge 
of me?’ 

‘Well, it seemed a fair epitome 
of—’ 

‘The conceits of a vain silly 
girl, who loves fun and folly, and 
has no desire to be thought a wall- 
flower at any time, and who defies 
the envious eyes of all fassé fe- 
male detectives and envious rivals.’ 

‘What a singular account of 
yourself, Miss Bingham! Rivals 
you can have none; and must 
have ever many, many friends.’ 

‘People may have many ac- 
quaintances in this world, but few 
friends.’ 

‘Are you going to be misan- 
thropical now?’ I asked, laughing 
at her strange humour. 

‘When you really do know me, 
Captain Rudkin, you will find that 
I can be all manner of things in 
an hour.’ 

And she smiled and laughed as 
she spoke, this strange fairy-like 
creature, who was beginning to see 
how her hoidenish gaiety of man- 
ner, her indescribable eyes, and 
the sunny masses of her silken 
hair had bewildered and charmed 
me. 

The General, Howard,and Staple- 
ton were now left to beat the 
moors or follow the harriers with- 
out me. I had invention enough 
to find excuses for remaining at 
the Hall, resolved to make the 
most of what remained of my leave 
of absence, only some seven short 
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weeks now, and devoted myself to 
Blanche and Blanche only. In a 
party even so small as ours there 
was not privacy for any one, and 
few opportunities for love-making 
unless two strolled away together, 
and thus attracted attention. Yet 
we occasionally braved this ; and 
times there were when I walked 
with her in the chase or the gar- 
den, the lawn or the avenue, when 
her hand being on my arn, I held 
it in mine as it lay there, and she 
neither withdrew it nor made re- 
mark thereon. On this I had never 
ventured with Henriette; and 
aware of this, the impulse to take 
it became habitual, and I fast 
drifted into deliberate love-making, 
which somehow she seemed to 
expect ; for the girl was naturally 
prone to flirtation, and how few 
men could have looked into those 
eyes of hers, and not felt, by their 
smile and their general expression, 
that the owner thereof thought 
him worth winning ! 

As yet I went no farther, not 
even when we rambled on the 
terrace, ostensibly to look at the 
moon. 

For, despite the encouragement 
she gave me, I had a wholesome 
dread of her spirit of raillery, and 
surmised that perhaps I might 
only be making ‘a donkey’ of 
myself, as she wrote her Guards- 
man was so nearly doing at 
Brighton. Thus, while her rare 
beauty attracted me on one hand, 
I feared that she might never be 
serious, and that if I addressed 
her gravely or passionately, I might 
only excite her too ready ridicule ; 
and I knew that a lover once 
laughed at may deem his cause for- 
ever lost. 

Was it possible that the girl 
had conceived a fancy for me, that 
she was so pitiless in the rivalry of 
her almost equally beautiful, but 
less impulsive, cousin? And if-so, 
why did she perplex me by wear- 
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ing that opal ring, which I sus- 
pected to have been once Colonel 
Stapleton’s ? 

So completely did Blanche at- 
tract me, and so completely had I 
abandoned myself to the charm of 
her society, that without any emo- 
tion of regret I found myself 
visiting with her many a spot, to 
the beauties of which I had been 
first introduced by Henriette, who 
soon found herself de ¢rop where 
she had once been principal ; but 
the memory of her reply rankled 
in my heart, and more than once 
the dinner gong was thundered 
for us in vain, to the indignation 
of the General, whose punctuality 
was most military in its tenor. 
And so, on and on, I found my- 
self as if attracted by a magnetic 
power beyond my own control, 
swiftly drifting into love with this 
fair hoiden, for such, in sooth, she 
was. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘ OVER BANK, BUSH, AND SCAUR.’ 


A crisis in our affairs was 
brought about by a chain of little 
circumstances and an adventure, 
the end of which we could not 
have foreseen. 

One evening when the General, 
Stapleton, and the barrister, with 
old Bagshaw and the other keepers, 
had gone after the birds to the 
heathy wastes of Hindon Edge, 
the ladies proposed an expedition 
to visit the woods and ruins of 
Egliston Abbey. 

Blanche Bingham and I pro- 
posed to ride, while the other four 
of our party were to occupy the 
carriage, which was soon brought 
round to the door, together with 
our horses. 

What a picture Blanche was, in 
her blue riding-habit, with her fair 
hair done up tightly in a coil, thus 
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thrusting her smart hat rather for- 
ward, but jauntily, over her fore- 
head ; her little hands encased in 
tight and well-fitting yellow gaunt- 
let gloves ; a gold-mounted switch 
grasped in one, her ample skirt 
upheld by the other ! 

‘You evidently consider me an 
object of interest,’ said she smil- 
ingly—but she was always smiling 
—as she came tripping down the 
perron, after I had handed her 
aunt, cousin, and the other two 
ladies into the carriage; ‘now, 
what is the result of your inspec- 
tion ?’ 

‘ Admiration, to be frank,’ said I. 

‘Every man in your regiment 
might have his mind occupied in 
the same lucrative way, for all that 
I value admiration,’ she continued, 
with a proud little pout, ‘that of 
one man being quite as valuable 
as that of another.’ 

‘ Ah, do not say so!’ 

‘What would you have me do? 
I am used to it,’ said the saucy 
little beauty ; ‘and now, Captain 
Rudkin, help me to mount, and 
then please to give one glance at 
my bridle, as I never believe in 
grooms.’ 

The pleasing task of swinging 
her light iithe figure into the 
saddle of her chestnut was soon 
accomplished—too soon, indeed, 
as it was one over which I was 
quite prepared to linger. She 
gathered up her reins, and her 
horse, which seemed disposed to 
swerve round and prove restive, 
she speedily reduced to obedience 
by the firmness of her hand on the 
bridle, and by one smart little 
touch with her switch. 

How erectly and splendidly she 
sat her horse ! but then it was im- 
possible for this girl to do any 
action ungracefully. 

‘I am glad you ain’t timorous, 
Miss Bingham,’ said a groom, 
touching his hat. 

‘I seldom am ; but why now?’ 
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‘ Because the chestnut don’t look 
particularly steady to-day. Shorten 
your reins, miss, and keep him 
well in hand.’ 

The carriage had already started 
and was bowling down the avenue, 
and we followed, but so leisurely 
that it was soon a quarter of a 
mile before us. Blanche was 
prattling gaily as usual, but found 
that her horse ere long caused her 
serious interruptions, and began 
to prove uncommonly restive, thus 
infecting with the same unruly 
spirit one of the General’s tall roan 
hunters on which I was mounted. 

Frequently I leaned forward, 
patted the neck of the chestnut, 
whose skin was like satin, talked 
to him, and tried to coax him into 
a better mood; but all seemed 
unavailing. His quivering ears 
were often thrown back, his head 
was bent low, almost pulling the 
reins out of her delicate hands, 
and she told me that the strain 
was making her dear tender arms 
ache, and his mouth ‘seemed as 
hard as wood.’ Anon the chestnut 
began to stamp violently, with low 
angry snorts, and turn his eyes 
back from time to time. 

‘I fear he seems bent on mis- 
chief,’ said I anxiously. 

‘Don’t be alarmed for me,’ re- 
plied my companion ; ‘if he is 
bent on making a scene, fortunately 
Iam a very good horsewoman. I 
wish you had seen Jackey Appleton 
and me after the Brighton harriers.’ 

‘The brute seems fresh.’ 

* He has been nearly three weeks 
in the stable, the groom told me.’ 

The evening was one of sun- 
shine, but the clouds were gathered 
in great dun masses, that darkened 
in some places to purple, making 
the woods and moorlands seem 
almost black ; and between these 
masses the rays fell in radiating 
flakes of golden light on farm and 
hamlet, copse and field, on church 
tower and cottage roof. The car- 
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riage was stopped from time to 
time at certain points, to enable 
the Miss Howards to examine cer- 
tain features of the landscape ; and 
we took especial care to rein up 
at the same time and look about 
us too, so that we might preserve 
our relative distance ; for, sooth to 
say, though Henriette Guise more 
than once looked back after us, 
we were much more occupied 
with each other than with agricul- 
tural matters, archzeology, or the 
objects of nature. But sometimes 
now we rode in silence, a silence, 
however, that was not without its 
eloquence, for glances could be 
exchanged that were full of deep 
and tender meaning. 

Thus after a time we discovered 
that we had lost sight of the car- 
riage altogether, and found that we 
had taken a different way. When 
last we saw it, the party had halted 
where the road went over an 
eminence, at a point whence the 
stately ruin and round towers 
of Barnard Castle, and the long 
wooded vista of the valley of the 
Tees, could be seen; but we re- 
membered that the roof had been 
closed by the footman. 

Reflecting on this made us look 
about, and we found that, unno- 
ticed by us during our mutual ab- 
sorption, the sunlight had faded 
away; that the whole sky was now 
veiled in masses of heavy cloud ; 
a low wind was soughing, as the 
Scots say, among the wayside trees ; 
the dark river seemed to brawl 
more hoarsely over its bed of rock; 
the birds were flying low in a scared 
manner ; the gray smoke from cot- 
tages hidden amongst the luxu- 
riant coppices, which previously 
had ascended high in air, was now 
blown away at a right angle from 
the chimney. 

There was every sign of a wild 
night, and as a hint thereof some 
raindrops, that felt warm rather 
than cold, were beginning to plash 
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on the dusty roadway, causing us 
mutually to reflect that we were 
several miles from home. 

‘This is not the way to Eglis- 
ton Woods or the Abbey Bridge,’ 
said Blanche. 

‘And I fear that we shall see 
neither to-night,’ I replied, looking 
at my watch ; ‘the time is a quar- 
ter past six; and the sun has set.’ 

Before Blanche could make a 
response, I had the sensation of 
being surrounded by fire, wrapped 
in it, as it were, the glare being 
blinding; and then a peal, like 
the salvo of fifty great guns dis- 
charged at once, reverberated over 
our heads. 

‘A thunderstorm! Take care, 
Miss Bingham; for God’s sake, 
Blanche, be wary ! 

I had no time to utter more. 

Almost ere the first thunder-peai 
had died away there followed a 
second and a third, and when the 
latter burst, her startled chestnut 
reared wildly up, and then sprang 
forward with a bound. On each 
occasion the light girl nearly lost 
her seat, but stuck to her saddle 
bravely. For a moment the chest- 
nut stood still, but trembling vio- 
lently in every nerve and fibre. I 
urged my horse forward to take it 
by the bridle; but ere I could do 
so, the chestnut bolted away at 
full and furious speed, with neck 
outstretched, his ears laid close 
back on his sleek small head, and 
the bit wedged as if in a vice be- 
tween his firm-set teeth. 

With a trembling heart I followed 
at full speed, but failed to get near 
the wild brute that seemed so sud- 
denly to become possessed by a 
devil, and to be bearing his rider 
away to destruction, amid the dark- 
ness that was fast coming on. The 
blinding rain, which the thunder- 
peals seemed to have let loose 
from the sky, was borne full in our 
faces by the gusty wind; but with 
all my strength and skill, and all 





the speed my hunter could exert, 
I followed her chestnut, which, 
after striking off the main road, 
took a way across a line of country 
which I knew to be full of quar- 
ries, lime-kilns, deep cuttings and 
hollows, watercourses, loose stone 
fences, and other dangers which I 
shuddered to think of. 

My own horse seemed now to 
become infected by a mad racing 
spirit; each made the other worse 
in this fierce career, which I could 
not abandon, even had I been dis- 
posed to do so, and away they tore 
together. 

No cry of terror escaped the 
brave girl, who bent all her ener- 
gies to keep her seat and to guide 
a horse that was beyond her guid- 
ance now; and like one in a dream 
—a nightmare—I followed her, 
with no sound in my ears but the 
rush of the hoofs, the hiss of the 
falling rain, an occasional shout of 
fear, pity, or dismay from a way- 
farer ; and with her skirt flapping 
wildly before me, all sodden though 
it was, she was borne away, away, 
‘over bank, bush, and scaur,’ into 
the wrack and obscurity of the 
stormy night, I knew not whither. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NIGHT OF ALARM. 


Driven homeward in hot haste, 
the carriage with its four occu- 
pants returned to Thorsgill Hall. 
Mrs. Dormer asked of the lodge- 
keeper if we had arrived; but he 
assured her that no one had passed 
down the avenue since our depar- 
ture. 

Then came the dog-cart from 
the moors, with the General and 
his two guests drenched, and all 
impatient for dry clothing and 
brandy. On being told that we 
were out in this sudden storm, he 
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made light of it, never doubting 
but that we had taken shelter 
somewhere, and would most pro- 
bably send a messenger for the 
carriage. 

The dinner passed over in all 
its cumbrous Anglo-Indian state 
without the absentees; episodes of 
the day’s sport were discussed with 
vivacity ; but when nine o'clock 
was struck by all the clocks in the 
house, glances of surprise, and then 
of uneasiness, were exchanged. 

Stapleton looked intensely an- 
noyed, though what particular in- 
terest he could have in the affair 
it was difficult to divine. The Ge- 
neral went again and again to the 
windows, and looked out into the 
blackness of the night—that wild, 
weird, and dreary September night 
—when the rain was pouring down 
in torrents, literally washing the 
walls of the Hall, and when the 
wind was bellowing among the old 
trees of the chase. 

‘Blanche’s horse looked very 
restive this evening,’ said Hen- 
riette; ‘I trust those dreadful thun- 
der-peals may not have frightened 
it.’ 

‘Heavens above!’ said her uncle 
anxiously, ‘don’t hint of such a 
thing. ‘Ten o’clock now,’ he added, 
looking at his watch; ‘what cax 
have happened? This absence is 
certainly out of the ordinary course 
of things. They have been away 
nearly seven hours already.’ 

Stapleton thought it was very 
like an elopement, though of course 
he did not venture to say so; and 
this idea grew stronger in his mind 
when midnight came, and the na- 
tural alarm of the household in- 
creased. He had no suggestions 
to offer, so he tugged his mous- 
tache viciously and maintained an 
ominous silence. 

‘We have heard nothing of 
Chillianwallah to-night, however,’ 
thought he. 

‘The storm without is still dread- 
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ful? said Henriette, as she with- 
drew the curtain of a window for 
a moment; ‘listen to the rain, how 
it comes pouring down! Is it not 
strange this terror should have 
come upon us to-night, uncle ?” 

‘Why, what night is it?’ he 
asked curtly. 

‘The anniversary of that on 
which the noisy company have 
been usually heard in the north 
wing, and then there is always a 
storm, the housekeeper told me.’ 

‘North-country superstition and 
folly! How can you talk of such 
things gravely? ‘They must have 
ridden for shelter somewhere ! 
suggested the General emphati- 
cally, for the fiftieth time. 

‘But why not have ridden home? 
asked Colonel Stapleton. 

‘True, true; it is most myste- 
rious—unaccountable. I wish Hen- 
riette had not spoken about the 
chestnut being restless,’ said Mrs. 
Dormer, now positively white with 
alarm. 

‘But I know Blanche to be a 
fearless and able rider,’ observed 
her husband, to soothe her. 

Midnight passed. The ladies 
retired to wonder, surmise, and fill 
each other with fresh alarms; the 
men lingered in the smoking-room, 
but did not think of bed. The 
darkness of night departed, and 
with it the storm. The day dawned 
and the morning came in serenely, 
showing the white mist curling up 
in the golden sheen from the vale 
of the Tees and many a grassy 
hollow, and showing also the trees 
considerably stripped and shorn of 
all their faded leaves by the vio- 
lence of the wind; and now mount- 
ed servants were sent forth to make 
inquiries. Two of these came 
speedily back with tidings that just 
about sunset, or a little after it, a 
lady and gentleman answering to 
the description of those lost or 
absent, and both mounted, had 
been seen tearing at frightful speed 
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along the road near Barnard Castle 
—that their horses had evidently 
run off with them, terrified, pro- 
bably, by the thunder; and that 
the course taken by them ‘was due 
north. 

Here was a clue to follow up 
without a moment’s delay. 

The General, his two friends, and 
a mounted groom started at once 
to make farther inquiries, and rode 
fast in the direction indicated. 
From cottagers, toll-keepers, and 
workers hedging and ditching by 
the wayside, additional information 
was readily obtained ; and in one 
place Blanche’s riding-switch was 
found, in another her hat and veil 
near a dry-stone wall, a little breach 
in the top of which seemed to in- 
dicate that a horse had crossed 
there without completely clearing 
it in the flying leap. The stones, 
too, had been freshly dislodged. 

‘How dreadful is this doubt and 
suspense !’ exclaimed the old Ge- 
neral, in a voice hoarse with emo- 
tion, as in imagination he pictured 
his beautiful young niece maimed 
or in agony, perhaps disfigured, 
crippled for life, it might be killed 
outright; and how could such ter- 
rible tidings ever be broken to her 
parents in India! 

But if such a catastrophe had 
occurred, news of it must have 
come ere this to Thorsgill Hall, 
was his next idea; and then a cry 
of absolute alarm escaped the old 
man when he saw in a ploughed 
field, distant some twenty miles 
from home, the chestnut horse of 
Blanche, with saddle reversed and 
bridle trailing, and, more than all, 
unable to move, having a leg bro- 
ken above the off fore-fetlock ! 

All this seemed to point to some 
dreadful occurrence. Meanwhile, 
where was she—that fairy-like crea- 
ture with the golden hair—where 
her companion, and where his 
horse ? Its hoof-marks were dis- 
tinctly traceable to a certain part 


of the field. There were also found 
the marks of a man’s foot, and of 
her smaller boot with its high in- 
step and little brass heel, in the 
soft wet soil; and after that all 
traces were lost. 

‘My God! moaned the old gen- 
tleman, looking upward, ‘what can 
have happened ?” 

Stapleton tugged at his mous- 
tache more vigorously than ever. 
He was greatly perplexed and really 
more alarmed now, for all these 
circumstances showed him that his 
secret idea of an elopement was 
no longer tenable. 

Rapidly and sadly General Dor- 
mer rode homeward, intent on tele- 
graphing, and on reaching Thorsgill 
Hall found—that which we must 
reserve for a future chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHAT HAPPENED. 


MEANWHILE, during this time of 
suspense and alarm, where were 
we? 

Miss Bingham’s horse, having got 
the bridle-bit between his teeth, 
was completely beyond her con- 
trol. The scared animal felt his 
own strength and mastery, and, wild 
with terror, rushed onward with un- 
abated speed. My efforts to over- 
take him only seemed to make him 
worse, yet I could not for a single 
moment draw my reins, lest I 
should lose sight of his rider in the 
dark ; thus, wherever he bore her, 
I was compelled to follow. On 
one or two occasions, I got fairly 
abreast of him, going neck and 
neck, but could not, owing to the 
nature of the ground we traversed, 
reach her bridle. 

*O Captain Rudkin, Captain 
Rudkin * she exclaimed, with a 
catching sob ; ‘if I lose my seat, I 
shall certainly be killed ! 
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Anon her normal state of frolic 
broke out even here. 

‘I nearly came a cropper—nas- 
ty, that--over it like a bird, though 
—awkward drop—no crossing or 
looking before you leap here,’ she 
would say, with something between 
a sob and a laugh in her throat, as 
we flew over some stone fence or 
hedge, that suddenly came before 
us in the gloom, and when we were 
landed safely on the other side of 
it. 

The pace was frightful ; but more 
than once a gleam of lightning 
showed us the description of coun- 
try we were crossing. Fortunately, 
much of it was now pasture land. 
The lights of Barnard Castle, with 
those of all its busy thread-mills, 
had disappeared in the obscurity 
behind us; and I was in total ig- 
norance of the direction we were 
forced to take, with all the hap- 
hazard excitement of the hunting- 
field exaggerated a hundredfold. 

Once Blanche was on the point 
of freeing her left foot from the 
stirrup, taking her right knee from 
the horn of the saddle, and throw- 
ing herself off—a perilous expedi- 
ent, the idea of which she relin- 
quished when I called to her to 
keep in the saddle as long as her 
horse could keep his feet. 

I thought of the poor girl’s ex- 
treme beauty, and trembled lest 
aught should happen to mar it. 
Would I then love her the less? 
Ah, no. But how dreadful it was 
to surmise if that fair face should 
be destroyed. Many other thoughts 
occurred to me, difficult to describe 
now or to disentangle, as_ they 
seemed—if such can be the case— 
to flash upon my mind simultane- 
ously. 

After crossing a vast number of 
fields and pastures, causing many 
a covey of partridges to whirr up 
wildly from their places of shelter, 
clearing brooks and hedgerows, 
having left the perils I first men- 
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tioned far behind, we struck once 
more upon the highway, and as an 
ascent rose before us, I was not 
without hope that the devilish 
chestnut might become blown ; but 
just then a flash of lightning seemed 
to cross our very path. Again the 
thunder burst overhead, to rumble 
away in the distance, and again her 
horse uttered a snort of terror, and 
drove on with mad and headlong 
speed as before. 

Lights were now visible before 
us, their reflection glimmering in 
the gathering pools of water. We 
passed some rows of houses, the 
outlines of which seemed all blurred 
to view in the slanting rain; but I 
recognised the little town of Brough, 
in the wild district of Stainmoor, 
with its ruined castle and ancient 
church, the clock of which was 
striking the hour of seven ; and now 
I found that we must have gal- 
loped many miles. 

Brough soon vanished behind 
us; but fortunately the way was 
clear and free in front, the toll- 
bars were all open as yet, no vehi- 
cles were in the way, and no one 
was abroad who could avoid being 
out in such a storm. 

Blanche was becoming giddy, 
and beginning to feel that she could 
not much longer keep her seat. 
She was not fainting, however, for 
she was quite conscious ; but her 
over-taxed muscles were relaxing, 
and she felt certain that if anything 
caused her horse to swerve, start, 
or take an unusual leap, she would 
be thrown from her saddle—it 
might be, to be dragged to death 
in the stirrup. 

A few miles farther on would, I 
knew, bring us to Appleby on the 
Eden, in Westmoreland ; but fortu- 
nately we were not taken so far. 
Just where another road crossed 
at right angles that which we were 
pursuing, a black gap in the dry 
stone wall seemed to open before 
us. It was a field gateway that 
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proved to be open; and beyond 
lay a great space of deep moist fal- 
low land, which had been recently 
ploughed ; and over this her still 
half-frantic horse strove—but strove 
in vain—to continue at the same 
speed. 

His strength and courage bore 
him on a little way—some hun- 
dred yards or so—-and then his 
pace began to slacken quickly; he 
breathed and laboured heavily—so 
did mine, especially when I began 
to shorten my reins to check him 
fairly. Anon the chestnut plunged 
heavily down on his head, while a 
fierce snort, as if of pain, escaped 
him ; but he rose again, partly in 
obedience to the bridle-hand of his 
rider. Once more the animal sank 
forward, but partly on his off side, 
while Blanche, gathering all her 
energies at that instant for a last 
effort, lightly and adroitly sprang 
from her saddle, to fall half fainting 
among the soft wet furrows of the 
field. 

Pulling up my now breathless 
horse, I instantly alighted, threw 
the reins over my left arm, and ap- 
proaching, lifted her tenderly up, 
and all wet, sodden, and weary as 
she was, she felt for a minute or 
two the impossibility of keeping 
her head, which was now bare, 
from resting on my shoulder, while 
one or two almost hysterical sobs 
escaped her. 

The delight of the moment was 
certainly chilled in more ways than 
one—by my natural alarm lest she 
might ultimately suffer, and by the 
unpleasant accessory of the falling 
rain; but I thanked Heaven in my 
heart that she was safe—safe from 
bruise, or maim, or injury; and 
next moment, in a burst of anger, 
I administered four or five heavy 
lashes with my whip upon her 
panting horse, which never moved, 
but lay gathered in a heap, as it 
were, amid the furrows. When I 
thought ovér all the obstacles we 


had cleared in the dark, our mutual 
escape seemed miraculous. 

I looked round me in utter be- 
wilderment. What was to be done 
now ? 

The wind had died away, but 
the rain was continuing to fall, and 
more heavily than ever; nota star 
was to be seen, and darkness alone 
was visible. ‘To remain, then, a 
moment longer than was neces- 
sary in a ploughed field at such a 
time and season was impossible. 
Blanche, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and promptly said she 
would make an effort to walk. She 
gathered her heavy skirt over one 
arm, laid the other upon mine ere 
I could offer it, and we proceeded 
vaguely in search of that which 
seemed hopeless—shelter. 

My chief idea was to reach some 
country inn, where a vehicle could 
be procured, or where I could leave 
her in safety while I rode back to 
the Hall to report our little catas- 
trophe to the General. That we 
should neither return until we did 
so together on the morrow, did not 
occur to me, amid all my sur- 
mises, 

My heart was yet full of anxiety 
for what she was suffering ; and I 
was sincerely thankful when, after 
a time, the barking of a large dog, 
and then the appearance of two or 
three lights, shimmering and seem- 
ing blurred through the rain, an- 
nounced our vicinity to some habi- 
tation ; for in that district of high 
rugged prominences and large 
tracts of low peat moss, of land 
covered with oak, alder, ash, and 
hazel, mansions and cottages are 
not sown so thickly as in Surrey or 
Middlesex. 

We had quitted the field, and 
found a beaten pathway, which we 
pursued for some time, till among 
some clumps of trees and through 
the blackness of the night there 
suddenly appeared the blacker mass 
of a large house, in the basement 
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story of which the lights we had 
seen were shining. 

No ray of light appeared else- 
where. In front of the mansion 
was a forte-cochére of stately aspect. 
Under its arches, I half led and 
half supported my dripping and 
sinking companion, and while 
my horse’s hoofs clanked heavily 
enough on the pavement beneath 
them to have roused even sleepers, 
I applied my hand vigorously to an 
iron knob I discovered, and the 
notes of a large bell responded so- 
norously in the distance. 

After considerable delay, which 
rendered me so impatient that I 
rang again and again, footsteps 
were heard, and then a ray of light 
streamed brightly out through a 
large keyhole. One half of the 
large folding-door was opened ; the 
ghostly depth of a long and dark- 
ened entrance-hall was seen be- 
yond, and in the immediate fore- 
ground an old man, who looked 
like a gardener—and afterwards 
proved to be such—appeared with 
an upheld candle flaring in his 
hand, and with something of angry 
inquiry expressed in his weather- 
beaten face, while behind him were 
two female domestics, who eyed 
us with more surprise and distrust 
than commiseration. 

Without waiting to question 
them or be questioned, for time 
pressed, I gave the old man the 
bridle of my horse, and led Blanche 
Bingham right into the hall of this 
—to us as yet—unknown man- 
sion. 

‘We have had an accident—a 
runaway horse—you see the plight 
this young lady is in,’ said I hur- 
riedly, in explanation ; ‘she must 
have instant change and shelter, 
for which I shall reward you well, 
good people ; and meantime have 
the goodness to take my card—if 
the rain has left me one—to your 
master.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
‘THE SITUATION HAD ITS CHARM.’ 


WE had not, as in old romances, 
lighted upon the residence of rob- 
bers or coiners or madmen, of 
ghosts or ogres, but a snug old 
English household, where the deli- 
cacy of Blanche, together with her 
evidently helpless condition, readily 
excited the sympathy of these 
people, who instantly saw that she 
was a lady of position; and one 
of them, who, by her black-silk 
dress, lace cap, portly aspect, and 
comely visage, appeared to be a 
matronly old housekeeper, inform- 
ed me that, save one or two rooms, 
the whole house was shut up, the 
furniture shrouded in brown hol- 
land, and the lustres in linen bags, 
as the family was absent ; but that 
nevertheless we were welcome, and 
should be instantly attended to, 
while the gardener took my horse 
round to the stable-yard. 

While Blanche Bingham was led 
away by one of the servants, the 
housekeeper ushered me into a 
cosy room, in the grate of which— 
most welcome sight !—a jovial fire 
was blazing up the chimney. This 
apartment was ample in its dimen- 
sions, and its decorations, which 
were rich, were of the style of the 
second George’s era. The walls 
were divided into compartments 
by moulded panels, on which were 
painted landscapes, ruins, allegories 
and armorial bearings, all so highly 
varnished that the surface of the 
now almost black wainscot glittered 
in the firelight. 

Beneath the heavy surbase or 
chair-belt were other devices, and 
at intervals there rose from it 
heavily-fluted pilasters, supporting 
the gilded cornice and ceiling, 
which was also divided into dark 
panelling. The furniture, however, 
was modern, and the draperies of 
the windows were deep crimson ; 
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and so ruddy was the blaze of the 
fire in the low old-fashioned grate, 
that it quite eclipsed the light of two 
tall candles on the table, and four 
others which were now placed in 
the crystal girandoles on the man- 
telpiece, over which, on a high 
prancing white horse, was the por- 
trait of an officer of the Marquis 
of Granby’s days, in a Kevenhiiller 
hat and enormous jack-boots. 

Opposite hung a full-length 
painting of a smart-looking young 
fellow in Rifle uniform, with his 
sword under his left arm, a shako 
in his left hand, and the smoke of 
some imaginary battle rolling darkly 
in the distance. 

‘ By Jove, that is a face I should 
know !’ said I, pointing to it; ‘I 
find myself among friends here.’ 

It was the young squire, the old 
dame told me, now far away in the 
Indies among the Turks and hea- 
thens. 

‘Tom Prior of ours—I know 
him well,’ said I, scanning the 
familiar features of a brother officer ; 
‘and is this his father’s house ? 

‘Yes, sir—-Stoke Priory ; but the 
old squire and my lady are now in 
Paris.’ 

The nursery was above this room, 
she went on to say, in a commu- 
nicative manner that would soon 
have become garrulous, but I was 
in no mood to listen to her ; there 
Master Tom used to make such a 
racket ! But there had been no little 
ones there since then, and that was 
years ago. She seemed a kind old 
north-country woman, and I could 
well imagine how she must have 
spoiled and petted ‘ Master Tom,’ 
now one of the most self-possessed 
and confident young fellows in the 
P. C.’s Own Rifle Brigade ; but 
though Stoke Priory bears rather an 
important place in our story, as we 
were never under its roof, again suf- 
fice it to say that, though taking its 
name from some wooden priory of 
the Saxon times, it was a great 
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square ungainly-looking mansion 
of the prosaic days of George IL., 
when taste was at its lowest ebb 
in Britain. 

On learning that I was a guest 
of General Dormer at Thorsgill 
Hall, and that the young lady 
whom I had brought hither in a 
plight so miserable was his niece, 
the attentions of the good woman 
were redoubled ; but I was startled 
to find that no messenger could be 
sent to the Hall for the carriage 
that night. The only man about 
the place was Giles Stocks, the 
gardener, and he was too old; 
so there was nothing for it but to 
wait patiently till morning, or ride 
back myself through the pelting 
storm ; but the temptation to re- 
main with fer proved too great, 
and so I stayed. 

Meantime I was accommodated 
with dry clothing, as some of Tom 
Prior’s wardrobe was still extant in 
his old rooms. Some refreshments 
were spread for us, with warm 
coffee for the young lady and 
brandy for me; and at last we 
were left together and—alone—to 
look into each other's faces and 
endeavour to recall some of the 
tender expressions which, in my 
regard and terror for her, had 
escaped me, the former in spite of 
myself, during our wild career 
through the darkness. 

Somehow it seemed like a dream 
and scarcely a reality to me that 
she was seated there beside me, 
in a loose white morning wrapper, 
over the dry clothing provided for 
her in haste, but which—though a 
world too wide for her—showed 
much more than we usually saw of 
her milk-white neck and arms ; her 
little feet in slippers planted cosily 
on the fender; her head reclined 
back in a_ crimson-velvet chair, 
with all the wealth of her golden 
hair, unloosened to dry, hanging 
in a rippling shower behind it, or 
curling over her shoulders. 

N 
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Every way how charming and 
piquante she looked ! 

‘Such an adventure this is 
said she, with a little laugh that 
was almost hysterical; ‘they will 
think that we are lost altogether, 
Captain Rudkin.’ 

* At the Hall ? I asked, scarcely 
knowing what to say. 

‘Yes, where else could I mean ? 
Oh, it’s all like an adventure in 
some old story-book. But we can 
in no way help our being here. 
The circumstances were all beyond 
our own control.’ 

‘And might have ended tragic- 
ally—fearfully so,’ said I. 

In the glare of the fire her fair 
face and dress of white came 
strongly out from the dark back- 
ground of the sombrely-panelled 
and redly-curtained room. Her 
lips were half parted with a smile 
at our whole situation, which cer- 
tainly had its charm, to me es- 
pecially. 

As I gazed upon her, I almost 
began to fancy that we were never 
more to part. Our perfect isola- 
tion was suggestive of thoughts 
that were alike perplexing and 
alluring ; and—dreamer that I was 
then !—I loved to imagine that we 
had been actually married that 
morning ; had the benediction and 
the usual shower of old slippers. 
Was this the beginning of the 
honeymoon? Was this cosily wain- 
scoted room ours in some lone 
country inn, whither we had come 
to be secluded from all the world? 
Was this the—no, no! It was in- 
deed but a momentary dream, and 
home to-morrow we should have to 
go, with our strange explanations, 
to Thorsgill Hall; while of the 
natural terror and suspense of those 
we had left there, I felt for the 
time quite oblivious, as I drew 
close to her side. 

Nine o’clock struck sonorously 
from a great old-fashioned clock on 
the echoing stone staircase. 
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I had fully displayed by word 
and deed, by expression of eye and 
tone of voice, so deep an interest 
in her escape and in all she had 
suffered—a manifestation all un- 
checked—that I could not fail to 
feel encouraged to go farther ; thus 
before the hour I have mentioned 
had struck, I had told her—in those 
broken accents which cannot be 
committed to paper without excit- 
ing ridicule, even that of those who 
would dearly dote on hearing such 
poured into their own ears—that I 
loved her, loved her dearly, and 
more than all, I had amply won 
her permission to do so. 

Her face was very near mine ; 
how it happened I never knew, but 
in another moment our lips were 
pressed together; and from that 
instant it was all over with me. I[ 
fondly trusted it was the first kiss 
she had ever received from any 
man, save her doating old father ; 
and thus began the most delicious 
idyl of my life. 

One promise she made me give, 
which, circumstanced as we both 
were, seemed natural enough—that 
our engagement should as yet re- 
main unknown to her relations 
at Thorsgill Hall. To this I ac- 
ceded, and to what proposition 
of hers would not I have done so 
then ? 

We were indeed joyously happy, 
though India was still before us, 
and we could not foresee our des- 
tiny, our £ésme?, as the natives call 
it there. 

After some minutes’ silence she 
said, while colouring deeply, on re- 
turning as it were from poetry to 
plain prose : 

‘Oh, sucha brute that chestnut is! 
I thought, by his jerking at the 
reins and shaking the bit, he had 
a mind to be off with me; and so 
he was.’ 

‘There wére more than the 
chestnut in that mood, though in 
a different fashion,’ said I, while 
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drawing her dear head caressingly 
on my shoulder. ; 

‘My arms,’ she continued, pull- 
ing up a sleeve in a way that was 
very bewildering, ‘oh, how weary 
they are with tugging at the reins! 
and see my poor little hands, how 
red !’ 

‘ And yet how pretty they are in 
their present pinkness !’ I exclaim- 
ed, while kissing them with an 
emotion that bordered on idolatry. 
‘My darling, my darling! I swore 
to save you—’ 

‘Or perish in the attempt, as 
the novels have it.’ 

‘I have succeeded to a certain 
extent.’ 

‘And a rare scrape we are in!’ 

At that time, how far off the 
world, acquaintances, friends, re- 
lations, and everything seemed 
from us! Even by me Henriette 
Guise was as completely forgotten 
as though she had never existed, 
until Blanche, after a little pause, 
said suddenly and coyly, 

‘And you do not—I mean did 
not—love my cousin Henriette ?’ 

‘Oh, no, not at all,’ I replied, 
but with some secret compunction 
nevertheless, as a pale, soft, and 
sweet face, with its dark deep 
eyes, so full of sentiment, reflec- 
tion, and penetration, now came 
before me. ‘ What has led you to 
ask this?” 

‘Her letters, and, more than 
once, your own manner.’ 

‘Ah, no, no; I have admired 
her certainly—as who would not ? 
—but no word of love has ever es- 
caped me.’ 

And this alone was true. 

‘Escaped you? she queried. 
‘Were you, then, so cautious ?’ 

‘ Admiration is not love,’ said I. 
‘I admired her ; but, oh, Blanche, I 
Jove you, and all my future life is 
merged in yours.’ 

My lips were close to her ear ; 
her face was nestling in my neck, 
and I stroked half fatuously the 


moist masses of her golden hair 
that streamed over me. 

* Blanche, Blanche, you will al- 
ways love me? It is delightful to 
hear you repeat it.’ 

‘The situation is so sudden, I 
scarcely know what I am saying, 
Lancelot.’ 

‘Call me Lance,’ I urged. 

‘ Dearest Lance, then.’ 

‘And you love me?’ 

‘Oh, how often am I to tell you 
that I do!’ 

‘ Bless you for saying so!” 

‘I fear that you will prove very 
exacting. But now! must leave you, 
dear delightful Lance, for there is 
that tiresome old clock wheezing 
and striking again—eleven, actu- 
ally eleven—and weare in a strange 
house ! 

She rang for her candlestick and 
attendant, and the entrance of the 
old housekeeper, nathless her ge- 
nial and bustling manner, looking 
rather sleepy in her lace cap and 
silk gown, brought us back to the 
prosy world once more ; and it be- 
came evident, from some blundering 
remarks which escaped her, that 
she was puzzled to know whether 
or not we were married, till sud- 
denly she saw there was no plain 
hoop on ¢e particular finger where, 
ere long, I hoped to place one; 
and with one of her merriest silver 
laughs at the doubt, Blanche Bing- 
ham bade me ‘ Good-night.’ 

The door closed, and she was 
gone, leaving me in that mood of 
happiness on which it is useless to 
elaborate. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ACCEPTED. 


How I got through the night I 
never knew; but I.suppose I must 
have slept, and without even a 
dream of what had occurred since 
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we cantered down the avenue of 
Thorsgill Hall. 

With the first blush of dawn, a 
sense of my new happiness rushed 
upon me—the conviction that 
Blanche loved me, and was mine 
as far as avowed love and solemn 
promises could make her. With 
momentary self-reproach, I now 
began to think of Henriette Guise 
and her haunting face, and what 
she may, nay must, have expected 
from me, and the point to which 
our intercourse for two months past 
had evidently been leading up ; but 
this emotion, a passing one, was 
quickly dismissed and forgotten, so 
absorbed was I in the complete 
success of my love affair with her 
more sparkling, and, in some re- 
spects, more attractive cousin. 

Thongh every incident of the 
past night was strongly and vividly 
impressed upon my mind, my new 
position seemed somewhat like a 
dream, the truth of which would 
not be realised until I met Blanche 
again and held her hands in 
mine. 

I sprang from bed and looked 
out upon the landscape. The sun 
was high in the heavens ; the storm 
had passed away, and the whole 
aspect of nature was serene and 
calm, though a silvery mist yet lin- 
gered on the summits of the green 
hills that rise opposite Appleby. 
Stoke Priory stands on somewhat 
high ground ; thus the view from it 
embraces a vast extent of country, 
dotted by farmhouses and small 
villages covered with blue slate and 
whitened with whitewash, irregu- 
larly shaped fields spreading up the 
mountain sides, and almost invari- 
ably divided by stone walls—genu- 
ine Westmoreland scenery. 

From the green shady valleys 
the mist, occasioned by the rain 
overnight, was curling slowly up- 
ward in the sunshine, and as morn- 
ing was advancing, I thought that 
betimes a messenger should be 
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despatched to our friends at the 
Hall. 

Giles Stocks and another yoke! 
now came to me, while I was dress- 
ing, with information that they 
had found the chestnut lying in the 
fallow field, in a wretched plight, 
and had been compelled to leave it, 
as it lashed out viciously with its 
hind legs whenever they approach- 
ed. They thought at first that it 
would not rise, ‘because some 
horses were main obstinate after a 
fall, and won't do so till it suits 
their fancy,’ till they found that 
the poor beast’s off leg was broken, 
and that there was nothing for it 
now but to give it a bullet through 
the head, or a good stroke with an 
axe. 

Of course I could have neither 
done without the permission of 
General Dormer. 

I knew how much the quiet jog- 
trot life at Thorsgill would be 
startled from its propriety by the 
whole episode of last night, and 
without farther delay wrote the 
General a hurried note, telling him 
of all that had occured—all, at 
least, save the sweet element that 
Blanche and I had infused in the 
adventure—and begged, as there 
was no vehicle to be had in our vi- 
cinity, that the carriage might be 
sent for us. Then I proceeded 
to make the best toilet I could 
achieve prior to meeting my in- 
tended again. 

It was on his returning, in a great 
state of distress and perplexity, 
that the General found my mount- 
ed messeriger awaiting him, and 
discovered also, to his surprise, 
that had he prosecuted his inquiries 
but a little way beyond the field 
where his chestnut lay, he might 
have come upon Blanche and me, 
seated over our coffee and eggs, in 
the same cosy room where we had 
passed the evening so delightfully 
and auspiciously, and where we 
now sat hand in hand, awaiting— 
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yet not impatiently—the arrival of 
the carriage. 

Though Blanche was, for her 
years, somewhat of a practical girl 
with all her espiégerie of manner, 
she dearly loved aught that sa- 
voured of romance, and in this ad- 
venture of ours there was a strong 
soupcon of it, so she liked the situa- 
tion and yielded to it completely. 

‘But now, dearest Lance,’ she 
began confidentially and in a low 
earnest voice, ‘our engagement— 
is it not delicious to speak of it ?’ 
she asked parenthetically, while 
blushing—‘ must be, as I said last 
night, kept secret.’ 

* May I not tell even the Gene- 
ral—your good old uncle ?’ 

‘Neither him nor aunt Dormer 
as yet, I think.’ 

‘As you will, darling ; I trust to 
your discretion.’ 

‘And to time, Lance love; to 
time and the influence you may 
have with my papa. I am sure 
mamma could no more resist you 
than I have done ; and my remem- 
brance of her is, that she was very 
kind, tender, and affectionate.’ 

‘Could your mother be other- 
wise ?” 

‘You have no need to flatter me 
now. 

* But why all this fear and cau- 
tion ?’ I asked. 

‘You are a captain, to be sure, 
darling ; but I know too well, from 
all aunt Dormer tells me, that 
collector or commissioner would 
sound better than even colonelin the 
ears of papa, who is terribly com- 
mercial in his views.’ 

I winced a little at all this, and 
recalled the General's hints about 
the wealth, ambition, and ‘ views’ 
of Henriette’s family, and deemed 
my chances there would have been 
small indeed—an heiress, watched 
by a dragon of a mamma. 

*You have glorious hair, 
Blanche,’ said I, after a pause, as 
I toyed with it. 
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‘ All my own, too, and not, ac- 
cording to the usual story, cut off 
my head during anillness and made 
up for me to wear when well again. 
See !'—and with her quick little 
fingers she undid a coil of wondrous 
length, that fell far below her 
waist. 

‘Dearest, dearest Blanche, you 
are indeed a fairy-like creature ! 

‘Stop, Lance darling—don’t ; 
there comes the carriage, with aunt 
in it. Oh, I hope she did not see 
you ! 

In two minutes afterwards the 
General and Mrs. Dormer arrived, 
with little Poplin, the lady’s maid, 
carrying suitable habiliments for 
Miss Bingham, who was warmly 
embraced by them in turn ; and it 
was a joyous sight to see the gold- 
en hair I so much admired ming- 
ling with the silver locks of her old 
uncle, as he clasped her again and 
again to his breast, with her fair 
face nestling in his neck. 

The warm-hearted old man actu- 
ally shed tears, and from his great 
affection for her I augured happily 
of his influence on our mutual 
future. 

The chestnut was sentenced to be 
shot, an event over which Blanche, 
who had frequently ridden the horse, 
and almost daily had fed him with 
apples from her own pretty hand, 
shed ‘some natural tears,’ till she 
remembered that ‘it was a wicked 
brute, and might have cost us both 
our lives. Yet don’t we owe it a 
debt of gratitude, after all, dearest 
Lance?’ she whispered coylyto me, 
when driving home merrily in the 
catriage. 

With the plan we had formed 
for our future arrangements, and 
that our engagement was to be a 
secret for a time, we found ere long 
a serious difficulty in addressing 
each other with sufficient formality 
in the presence of others ; and that 
something had occurred between 
us, Henriette Guise could not mis- 
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take. The flirting manner of 
Blanche had completely disappear- 
ed ; she had become graver, and I 
more tender. A certain brilliant 
and happy expression shone in her 
eyes whenever they met mine; 
while my bearing, in spite of my- 
self, must have revealed that de- 
lightful consciousness of proprie- 
tary, which a successful and accept- 
ed suitor often finds it so difficult 
to conceal. My passing love for 
Henriette had been a silent one, 
so no one could accuse me of havy- 
ing behaved ill. 

One feature in our circle at the 
Hall puzzled me. It was an un- 
mistakable tone and air of irrita- 
tion, if not disdain, in the manner 
of Colonel Stapleton whenever 
our little episode was referred to, 
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as it was most naturally for some 
days after its occurrence. To use 
a common phrase, he evidently 
‘felt sore’ on the subject. 

‘What the deuce can it be to 
him?’ thought I. ‘ Is the fellow in 
love with her too, and have I sup- 
planted him ?” 

Remembering the ring, so sus- 
piciously like one of his, which I 
had seen Blanche wearing when 
first she came to the Hall, I was 
half inclined to think so. I had 
not, however, the bad taste to ask 
about that jewel; but lost no time 
in presenting her with one of mine, 
a fine rose-diamond, and received 
from her dear hand another, which 
was necessarily so tiny that I had 
to get it enlarged. 


LOVE UNLOVED. 


—— 


LoneELy she wanders, while the faint rays fall 
Through the bare windows upon walls as bare, 
Along the echoing corridors, and where 
The harp still stands in the deserted hall ; 
Ah, then awhile, touched by her fingers fair, 
Those strings, long mute, their sweet-voiced strains recall ; 
Yet soon, as fearing stranger spirits there, 
She stills the sad notes that no soul enthrall. 


As men, who to some new-made friends confess 

Heart-secrets rashly and close-hidden things, 

Will cease what time their confidence takes wings ; 
So she, ere yet those pregnant strings express 

In passionate sounds her love’s low whisperings, 
Distrustful stays their tones of sweet distress. 
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WITHIN ten hours of London is a 
city as different in its ways, in its 
language, in its associations, in 
its manners and customs, as it is 
possible to conceive of. On a 
summer day it seems always after- 
noon there; the ladies appear to 
have nothing to do but to go shop- 
ping; the gentlemen while away 
their time by unlimited indulgence 
in cigars, which, if not so good as 
those of London, are at any rate 
better than those of Paris in par- 
ticular or France in general; the 
streets are full of people, so are 
the hotels, so are the cafés and 
theatres and concert-rooms and 
public gardens. Every one seems 
to enjoy himself and to be happy. 
It is true that the sons of toil are 
there as everywhere else ; that they 
make a good deal of noise, and 
that they do a great deal of work. 
Wherever there are blouses and 
wooden shoes, you may be sure 
there is industry of some kind or 
other; but gaiety and light-hearted- 
ness seem to be the characteristics 
of the place ; and you feel that, in 
spite of the swarms of soldiers 
and nuns and monks ever passing 
and repassing in the streets, life is 
easier and lighter in Brussels than 
in Leicester-square. You miss the 
gray sky and heavy atmosphere of 
home ; the smoke which renders 
dingy all our public statues and 
club-houses, and stateliest squares 
and mansions ; the stiff pomp and 
pride in which the modern Babylon 
rejoices. All day long the com- 
missionnaire in white stands idling 
at the corner of the street, or the 
newsboy is bawling out the last 
edition of Za Chronique, or all the 
omnibuses are recklessly urging on 
their wild career. All day long 
the swells are playing dominoes 


and drinking coffee in the open 
air, and woman, as wife, maid, or 
widow, lends enchantment to the 
scene, which is ever changing and 
yet ever the same. In a step or 
two, as you look at the gable houses, 
dull and darkening the streets with 
their shade in spite of their white 
exteriors, you are in the middle 
ages. In another step you are in 
the midst of Parisian gaiety, with 
clean bright shops on each side of 
you, full of Brussels lace, tobacco 
and cigars, sweetmeats, jewelry, 
paintings, and works of art. In 
another step you are on the Boule- 
vards, amid rank and fashion, on 
horseback or in carriages, worthy 
of the world’s Vanity Fair. After 
Paris, Brussels may seem small ; 
but after London it is a fairy land, 
with trees and flowers and palaces 
and statues at which you can look 
without laughing. It is a place—- 
and this is a thing to dwell on by 
any one who lives or does busi- 
ness within sound of Bow Bells—it 
is a place where you feel clean. 
How is it that they manage these 
things better in Belgium than at 
home? It was only yesterday, as 
it were, that Brussels became the 
capital of a free and independent 
kingdom. It was only yesterday that 
the Man of Sedan held Belgium out 
as a bribe for a slice of the Rhine to 
Prince Bismarck. It has only had 
one king complete his reign on her 
throne, and yet as regards the eye 
Brussels is a thing of beauty, and 
promises to be a joy for ever. It 
is a pleasure to walk its streets, to 
ransack its museums and churches, 
to inspect its shop-windows, to 
study its institutions, to contem- 
plate the endless life of its arcades, 
to listen to the music ofits ‘ Guides’ 
in the park on a summer night, to 
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sit and smoke a cigar outside one 
or other of the crowded cafés which 
give animation to the Place de la 
Monnaie. Just by is the Bourse, 
where eager multitudes pursue with 
feverish haste the wealth they rarely 
win. Just a little higher up on 
one side is the Grande Place, with 
its old houses and noble Town- 
hall, opposite to which Counts 
Egmont and Horn laid down their 
lives for their country, and where 
they still live in the fine monu- 
ment erected to their memory. A 
little lower down is the Place des 
Martyrs, where the fame and name 
of the heroes of Belgian independ- 
ence receive their due meed of 
immortality. Look at the Opera- 
house just before us. It was there 
in 1830, inflamed by the music of 
Masaniello, that the war of inde- 
pendence began. It was there, at 
a little later period of time, that 
Malibran, who is buried in the 
cemetery at Schaerbeck outside 
the town, and whose tomb is well 
worth a visit, summoned all her 
energies for one tremendous burst 
of song, and then swooned away 
and retired to die. Not very far 
off was the ball held from which 
rode the Iron Duke to beat Na- 
poleon at Waterloo. Farther up, 
on the summit of the hill, stand yet 
the palaces of the Austrian Grand 
Dukes and Grand Duchesses who 
ruled or misruled, as chance might 
determine, this fair and fertile 
realm. In the sixth century a 
Christian saint erected a hermitage 
where now stands the city of Brus- 
sels, the last place in the world to 
which a saint, who would flee 
the devil and all his works, would 
retire in our day. In the twelfth 
century the proud Dukes of Bra- 
bant had their head-quarters there. 
In the eleventh century Godfrey 
of Bouillon, the hero of the first 
Crusade, rode up to the hill where 
now his statue stands, and appealed 
to the people for help against 
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the Saracen and the infidel. In 
the Royal Palace the great Napo- 
leon and Josephine resided. ‘The 
Houses of Parliament opposite 
stand on what was the house of 
Charles V. Jean Baptiste Rousseau 
died in exile in Brussels, and was 
buried there. Count Egmont lived 
in the Petit Sablon. Close by was 
the mansion of Count Kuylenberg, 
where the nobles of the Nether- 
lands began the struggle against 
Spain which ended in freeing 
Holland, at any rate, from her de- 
tested yoke, and in reviving liberty 
all the world over. Thence walk 
into the Palais de Justice and study 
the fine pictures by Gallait—full of 
the portraits of the men of whom 
Mortley has told us their heroic en- 
deavours and their tragic ends. It 
was in the old Ducal Palace in the 
Place Royale, burned down in 1731, 
that the abdication of the Emperor 
Charles V. took place. 

But enough of the past. What 
signs of prosperity are all around! 
In the new Boulevards now run- 
ning through the oldest and dirti- 
est quarters of the town; in the 
new Exchange, the youngest, if 
not the finest, in Europe; in the 
older Boulevards, all the way from 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord, out- 
side the Park of Maria Theresa, 
to the Allée Verte, which now, 
deserted of fashion, drags out a 
dull and unhonoured life; in the 
fine houses of the Quartier Léo- 
pold; and in the beautiful Bois 
du Caimbre. Wherever you go 
you are interested with the na- 
tives, with the shops, with the 
tourists, with the motley tribe, 
in carriages or on foot. There 
come to you old memories and 
new, things present and things 
past; no city in Europe more 
tempts the stranger. It abounds 
with hotels where you may lie down 
in comfort, and dine in peace and 
plenty. In the churches and 
museums what a world of wonders 
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meet your eye! Visit the cathedral 
of St. Gudule. It has survived the 
passionate Calvinists of the middle 
ages, who would have given it up 
to pillage, and the mad fanatics of 
the Revolution of 1798. You will 
not see finer specimens of stained 
glass anywhere, or a nobler pulpit 
than that of Verbruggen, which 
represents in magnificent wood 
carving the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise. The Royal 
Library in the Palais de I’Industrie 
was founded in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by Philip le Bon, Duke of 
Burgundy. ‘Twelve of Rubens’ 
pictures are to be seen in the 
museum, and old masters by the 
hundred. You have more of them 
at the Palace of the Duc d’Arem- 
berg and elsewhere. In the Porte 
du Hal we have a remnant of what 
was the Bastille of Alva during the 
Belgian reign of terror. In the 
Grande Place the guild houses that 
yet remain bear abundant testi- 
mony to the wealth of the bour- 
geois, when the merchants of the 
Low Countries amassed wealth that 
princes envied. As to modern 
pictures, it is sufficient to name 
the Musée Wiertz on the other side 
of the Zoological Gardens, be- 
queathed by the artist to hiscountry, 
and by her religiously preserved. 
Of course the stranger will visit 
one or other of the lace establish- 
ments with which the city abounds, 
and for which it has a world-wide 
reputation. There are upwards of 
130,000 lace-makers in Belgium, 
and the annual value of their manu- 
facture amounts to about 50,000,000 
francs. The University of Brussels 
is not what it might be. It is sadly 
in need of funds. It is of very mo- 
dern creation, and it has its lau- 
rels yet to win. As a school of 
science it is better than for classical 
studies. All through Belgium there 
is a great demand for technical 
education ; and in this respect in 
Brussels the wants of the people 


have been well provided for. 
Schools of all kinds abound in 
Brussels ; and those patronised by 
the English, as a rule, are costly 
enough to be good—to be, indeed, 
better than they are. 

Saint Gudule is the patron saint 
of Brussels. Its grand cathedral 
bears her name. Few tourists, 
especially if they are Protestants, 
are acquainted with her history. 
She was the daughter of a Flemish 
nobleman, born in the year 652 at 
the Chateau of Ham, near Vil- 
vorde, and was educated by Saint 
Gertrude, abbess of the monastery 
of Nivelle. After the death of 
her instructress in 664 she returned 
to the parental roof, where she re- 
mained till her death, which took 
place on the 8th of January 712. 
She seerns to have led an ascetic 
life, and to have dedicated herself 
entirely to the service of God. At 
that time people really did believe 
that by becoming nuns, or by re- 
nouncing the world—in which they 
were born if not to shine, at any 
rate, as far as it lay in their power, 
to make better—they were doing 
that which was well-pleasing to 
God. This little maid of twelve 
had firmly got hold of this idea. 
Nor did the extreme delicacy of 
her constitution prevent her from 
the practice of the severest morti- 
fications. Frequently she spent 
the whole night in prayer in the 
chapel of St. Sauver de Mozelle. 
On one occasion it is said the 
wind extinguished her lamp as she 
was going to her oratory one winter 
evening, and the lamp was immedi- 
ately relit at her prayer. On an- 
other occasion, when pursued by a 
young cavalier more importunate 
than welcome, she found refuge in 
a pillar, which had miraculously 
opened for her preservation. After 
her death her tomb was visited by 
Charlemagne — attracted thither 
by the fame of its wonders—who 
founded an abbey in the neigh- 
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bourhood. When the Normans 
overran the land and destroyed 
the monasteries, the body of St. 
Gudule was removed to a fortress 
near Li¢ge; but the convent of 
Mozelle being rebuilt it was brought 
back still fresh and incorruptible 
to its original resting-place. In 
978 it was transferred to the church 
of St. Géry at Brussels, and 
thence to that of St. Michael, of 
which she has ever since been the 
joint patroness. It is said on one 
occasion that the Prince Charles, 
brother of Lothaire, wished to gaze 
on the sainted corpse ; but a cloud 
of smoke hid it, and very properly, 
from his too curious eye. 

In her Life, just published by her 
daughter, the accomplished Mrs. 
Somerville writes: ‘The weather 
was beautiful when we were at 
Brussels, and in the evening we 
went to the public garden. It was 
crowded with people, and very gay. 
We sat down and amused ourselves 
by looking at them as they passed. 
Sir James [ Mackintosh, the histo- 
rian] was a most agreeable com- 
panion, intimate with all the poli- 
tical characters of the day, full of 
anecdote and historical knowledge. 
That evening his conversation was 
so brilliant that we forgot the time, 
and looking around found that 
everybody had left the garden, so 
we thought we might as well return 
to the hotel ; but on coming to the 
iron-barred gate, we found it lock- 
ed. Sir James and Somerville 
begged some of those that were 
passing to call the keeper of the 
park to let us out; but they said it 
was impossible, that we must wait 
till morning. A crowd assembled, 
laughing and mocking, till at last 
we got out through the house of 
one of the keepers of the park.’ 

Let us take another English 
association connected with Brus- 
sels. Who does not remember 
Charlotte Bronté’s vivid descrip- 
tion of her school-day experiences 
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in Vilette?,. How she arrived there, a 
stranger in a strange land ; how she 
followed her guide through the 
darkness and the soaking rain ; how 
the Boulevard was all deserted, the 
path misty, the water dripping from 
the trees, the park as black as mid- 
night ; how she went on, hurrying 
through a magnificent street and 
square with the grandest houses 
round, and amidst them the huge 
outline of more than one overbear- 
ing pile. ‘I came at last,’ she 
writes, ‘to an old and worn flight. 
The street into which they led was 
indeed narrow, but it contained no 
inn. As I wandered on, in a very 
quiet and comparatively clean and 
well-paved street I saw a light 
burning over the door of a rather 
large house, higher bya story than 
those around it. 7/zs might be the 
inn at last. I hastened on, my knees 
now trembled under me. I was 
getting quite exhausted. No inn 
was it ; a brass plate embellished the 
great porte-cochtre ; ‘“Pensionnat 
de Demoiselles” was the inscrip- 
tion, and beneath a name, “ Ma- 
dame Beck.”’ This was the Rue 
Fausette, which the novelist has 
immortalised. They still stand— 
the house and the old pear-tree. 
The garden is a little smaller, as 
new class-rooms have been added 
to the house ; but ladies, especi- 
ally those from America, repair 
to the place as to a shrine. It 
is there a great heart lived and 
suffered and loved. No wonder 
to woman it is hallowed ground. 
It is difficult to say when Brus- 
sels was ever dull and unattractive. 
Ninety years ago the charming Miss 
Berry describes the place. Let us 
borrow her description. It does 
not cease to interest, though one 
now travels by rail, and Brussels 
has been twice Haussmannised 
since. Her description does not 
do justice to the new Boulevards, 
or the Quartier Léopold, or the 
finished interiors of most of the 
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mansions of that pleasant locality. 
Under the date of May 28, 1783, 
she writes : ‘ Arrived at the Hotel 
de Belle Vue, at Bruxelles. The 
road between Bruxelles and Ant- 
werp is a fine fazvée planted with 
rows of trees, and throughout the 
richest and most uniformly culti- 
vated country I ever saw; the 
villages and farmhouses had all a 
great air of comfort, and the coun- 
try in general has nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from any of the corn 
counties in England. Within 
three miles of Bruxelles, by the side 
of the canal, the road became 
particularly beautiful; fine rising 
ground on all sides, well wooded, 
and adorned with several fine 
country houses. Indeed all the 
environs of Bruxelles on every 
side deserve this character. The 
lower part of the town itself is up 
and down hill, ill built and irregu- 
lar ; but the new buildings on the 
upper part are at once gay and mag- 


nificent,especially the Place Royale, 
the street that leads to it, and the 


buildings round the park. But I 
must observe from all I saw, the 
new houses are not very judiciously 
disposed of within, nor is the finish- 
ing by any means equal to their 
outward appearance.’ Again she 
writes : ‘ At shops all the morning, 
of which there are excellent ones 
of all sorts at Bruxelles.’ 

A cosmopolitan city is this Brus- 
sels. ‘The last time the Wander- 
ing Jew appeared it was there. It 
lies on the direct route for the 
grand tour of Europe, which is now 
the fashion not only for the peer 
of the realm, but for his tailor and 
shoemaker. Belgium is, besides, 
a densely populated country, and 
as the railways are cheaper and 
freer from accidents than ours, every 
native travels. Many a time has 
the battle rolled around the city. 
It was besieged by Marshal Saxe, 
who, however, gallantly, at the re- 
quest of the ladies, spared the 
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trees in what was then the fashion- 
able drive, the Allée Verte. Brussels 
has been in many hands. It was in 
the Palace of Laecken, just by, that 
the great Napoleon drewup the plan 
of hisfatal Russian campaign. Itali- 
ans, Spaniards, Austrian archdukes 
and archduchesses, have lorded it in 
its walls, as well as its native Dukes 
of Brabant. The Holy Alliance 
handed it over to the House of 
Orange, but Nature and the Roman 
Catholic priests between them for- 
bad the bonds, and she became free. 
It is to be hoped she may long 
remain her own mistress. At one 
time it seemed to be felt that it 
was impossible she could stand 
alone. In 1840, a Frenchman 
wrote: ‘The prolonged existence 
of Belgium as an independent state 
is absolutely impossible. Her 
manufactures and commercial pros- 
perity are annihilated, and the pres- 
sure of her debt and taxes crushes 
her to the earth.’ In 1841, Sir 
James Emerson Tennent wrote 
two volumes bristling with figures 
to warn the Irish, who were clam- 
orous for repeal and who pointed 
to Belgium as an example, that 
she was rather a beacon of warn- 
ing. Reunion with Holland is the 
only remedy, writes Sir James. ‘On 
all hands it seemed to be felt,’ he 
continues, ‘ that for things to go on 
as at present is impossible.’ Well, 
all this is utterly absurd now. Bel- 
gium has little to fear on this head. 
Even France has lost its charms. 
After Sedan had fallen there were 
some sixty thousand French refu- 
gees in Brussels, and the French 
do not improve on acquaintance ; 
people who give themselves airs 
never do. Brussels is a city of 
refuge to men of all nations. She 
showers hospitality on all who can 
pay their way. The Frenchman 
who there finds shelter—after he 
has made his native land politically 
too hot tohold him—callsit Paris the 
Little ; I prefer it to Paris the Great. 
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‘ TAKE thou this cross’—and on her fair white breast 
He placed the glittering symbol, with its chain 
Of pendent gold—‘ sign that earth's loveliest 
I crucify. We ne’er will meet again. 


I love thee. Never, dearest, as this hour 
Felt I how all, except thy love, is dross. 
Yet to relinquish thee I feel a pow’r 
New-born within my bosom. Wear the cross: 


Emblem of self-denial, sign of love 
Triumphant over all ; ay, over death. 

Love that shall ’dure until we soar above, 
And leave behind this life of earthly breath. 


They will not let me love thee. This fond heart 
I offer thee they deem not gain, but loss. 
I bring a shadow on thy path. We part 
To meet no more, then, dearest. ‘Take this cross. 


Yet memory sometimes backward will go straying 
To olden times, when, on bright days like this, 
We sat, thy tresses on my cheek thus playing, 
Our lips, as now, joined in the frequent kiss. 


I gaze, as infant gazes on the light, 
Into the lustre of thy fathomless eyes ; 
And straight, illumining my former night, 
Above the cross I see the star arise— 


The star of hope, a hope that knows no end, 
That on life’s ’scutcheon ‘graves a new device, 

And tells us how we twain to-day might wend 
Our upward way from earth to Paradise. 


Then take the cross ; but let its teaching be 
That hereupon each human joy and sorrow 
We sacrifice, as on some Calvary, 
To deathless love. We'll meet again to-morrow, 


To-morrow, and to-morrow. Fate may frown, 
But naught this happy teaching now may gloss. 
Till on the golden shore we lay it down, 
Hard by the glassy sea, bear we love’s cross.’ 
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Fytte I. 


Peter of Fordham was a merry 
miller. He made no show of riches, 
especially when called upon by the 
tax-collector ; yet covertly it was 
said that he made more by grind- 
ing corn than he chose to declare.* 
Despite the high prices of provi- 
sions and fuel, there were ever fire 
and flesh and a flagon for whomso- 
ever chose to accept his hospitality. 
The dullness of trade never affected 
his spirits; he carolled from morn 
to night, working or not. He loved 
every one who was worth loving, and 
was loved in return. Society at 
Fordham was limited to the cus- 
tomers who brought corn to the 
mill, and the poor brethren from 
the neighbouring monastery. They 
were frequent visitors. Warming 
their poor naked toes and dozing 
in the chimney-corner, they felt a 
* This is slyly suggested in a ballad, pro- 
bably written by Cymon of Fordham, which, 
after his death, was sung in that part of the 
country for two centuries, and was finally 
imprinted as a broadside. There is but one 
copy extant, and that is sufficiently curious 
to justify reproduction, Here it is, almost 
unaltered : 
PETER HYS PIGGE, 
Or the Mysterie of ye Mill cleared up ; show- 
ing how a Swine which was leane became 
fatte, &c. A merrie conceit writ to the 
tune of ‘Alle for Love'—licensed. 
Peter was poor, ande soe was I, 
But my pigge was poorer than bothe ; 
Ande I said to Peter, ‘ That pigge must die, 
But to take hys lyfe I am lothe. 
(Syngynge) Diddle dum dandy, &c. 
For there's never noe flesh on hys wonder- 
ful boans, 
Ande there's nothynge inside hym worth 
fryeing ; 
Hedeafens me nowe wyth hys piteous groans, 
But he'll stun me outryghte when he’s dye- 
ing!’ 
(Syngynge) Diddle dum dandy, &c. 


satisfaction with themselves and 
mankind that no mortification of 
the flesh could produce. They 
were simple kindly men, with no 
harm in them—‘ nor anything else, 
for the matter of that,’ Peter said, 
when he got down a chine for their 
supper one Friday. Peter was in- 
tensely secular, and could in no 
wise agree with the abbot ; for the 
abbot was an austere man (when 
not alone in his buttery), and pre- 
ferred sackcloth to sack (so he said), 
and ashes to stews. He was seldom 
at the mill; but sent his mendicants 
freely, with a view partly to reform- 
ing Peter by their holy discourse, 
and partly to keep them alive at his 
expense. Even in that age, dark 
as it was, the meanest capacity 
could perceive how proper and right 
it is that dissenters should support 
those they differ from. So the 
poor Franciscans ate heartily out 
of Peter’s flesh-pots, and were wel- 


Then Peter was moved with compassion for 
me ; 
He cried lyke an infant of two: 
‘I've nothynge to give ye poor devy!,’ saide 
he, 
‘And I've nothynge, likewise, to give you. 
(Syngynge) Diddle dum dandy, &c, 


But I'll take that pigge (agavve Peter wept), 

Tho’ I've neverastye for to putte hym in; 
A barn where my customyrs’ corn is kept 
Is the onlie place I can shutte hym in,’ 

(Syngynge) Diddle dum dandy, &c. 


At Peter's I founde a remarkabyl swine, 
When some barley I toke there to grynde; 
Each part was so wonderful fatte ande fyne, 

Hys before was just lyke hys behynde. 
(Syngynge) Diddle dum dandy, &c. 


Ande Peter still keeps that prodigeous fyne 
swyne, 
Ande the Lorde onlie knows how he’s 
fedde ; 
But nevyr againe Peter sees corne of myne 
Till that wonderful pigge be dead. 
(Syngynge) Diddle dum dandy, &e. 
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come to all they ate. It is very 
questionable, however, whether the 
other object with which they were 
sent was as successfully fulfilled, 
and whether Peter was not reform- 
ing them rather than they him ; for 
they ate in silence, and rarely spoke 
when they were filled. They nudged 
each other into wakefulness when 
the miller profanely jested, and only 
hinted at his sin by smothering their 
laughter and counting their beads. 
But they were not without grati- 
tude, poor mendicants, and were 
ever ready to chop wood or draw 
water for their host. One stole a 
buck for him, and another pitched 
the inland-revenue officer into a 
horse-pond, and a third perjured 
himself to save Peter from the pil- 
lory ; and by a thousand other deli- 
cate acts of kindness the rest tried 
to repay the miller for his friend- 
ship. Amongst these was a young 
friar named Cymon, who had a 
great fondness for music and flesh- 
pots. Peter, in his blunt jocular 
way, said that Cymon was born 
with a strong /wrn for music, and 
a long /wist for bacon. He was a 
genius. Almost unassisted, he built 
an orgen for the chapel. It was 
not a very grand affair. He plan- 
ned it upon the principle of the 
German concertina, to which its 
tones bore an indifferent ill resem- 
blance. It had no stops; but he 
could play on it without stopping, 
as the brethren were aware to their 
cost. He wrote music, and would 
sit up night after night composing 
and composing, until he composed 
himself to sleep. He supplied the 
institution with virginals and volun- 
taries ; fortunately, however, it did 
not rely for support upon his volun- 
tary contributions. Besides this, he 
could play on the viol; ‘violly,’ 
Peter said. (Peter slurred his words 
abominably, and might have said 
‘vilely,’ but that Cymon knew other- 
wise.) He possessed a sweet tenor 
voice ; but though a tenor, he was 
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not quite a fool. That the friars 
chose to put peas in their ears when 
he sat down at his organ and open- 
ed his mouth to sing, was no proof 
of Ais folly: he sang to please him- 
self and not them, and in this, es- 
pecially as regarded them, he suc- 
ceeded. Cymon was a constant 
visitor at the mill, where his musi- 
cal exhibitions were of an entirely 
lay character. He taught Adele, 
the miller’s daughter, and wrote 
songs for her. Indeed, she was 
worthy of a poet’s homage, and 
here of earlier introduction. Peter 
had no more resemblance in his 
daughter than the bulb in the lily 
that springs from it. He was short 
and fat; she tall and thin. He 
boisterous and familiar ; she pen- 
sive and reserved. But why tell of 
her many charms? Are they not 
sung in a thousand songs of Cy- 
mon?* And why were they sung 
in his songs? Ah me! why do wri- 
ters in the Daily Telegraph maudle? 
Why, even in this immaculate ma- 
gazine, do talented and otherwise 
irreproachable authors immortalise 
nameless nobodies in galley-loads 
of type? And why do dogs bay 
the moon? Poor Cymon loved. 
He taught Adele to sing of the 
love she herself inspired. Bending 
over her as she sat before his or- 
gan, he touched with his lips her 
red-brown hair, and breathed its 
fragrance. As with trembling hands 
he placed her fingers on the keys, 
he learned how cool and soft and 
slender they were. Turning the 
sheet of music, her breath all warm 
bathed his cheek like the sweet 
perfume blown from a summer rose. 
He stood before her when her soul 
was moved by ecstasy of sound, her 
face sparkling in the gray morning 
light of spring. He sat beside her 
when the dark profile of her face 
was revealed against the crimson 
glow of autumn eve. He beheld her 


* They are; but no matter —let them 
pass. — Ep. 
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perfect shape in the warm firelight 
glow of winter. He saw her mov- 
ing, sleeping ; he heard her voice 
near and afar; at all times, in 
every mood, he gleaned material for 
his lyrics. She was beautiful, and 
her father was in very comforta- 
ble circumstances ; and considering 
these circumstances, need it be won- 
dered at that several young men, 
with matrimonial (amongst other) 
intentions, sought to gain favour 
with the miller’s daughter? But 
shecoolly and emphatically rejected 
the suit of each succeeding lover, 
if those so thoroughly unsuccessful 
can be said to have succeeded. In 
sooth, it seemed as if she was sus- 
ceptible’ to no such feeling as love 
—as if that were the one thing 
wanting to render her perfect ; like 
life to the beautiful statue of Pyg- 
malion, or the celestial fire to the 
beings of Prometheus. And yet she 
had youth and health, and delighted 
in all that is good and beautiful and 
pleasing to the senses. Therein 
possibly lay the secret of her dis- 
liking her suitors. She cultivated 
everything that elevates the mind 
—from scarlet-runners to habits of 
cleanliness—but most she affected 
music. The age was neither refined 
nor musical, and the airs and graces 
assumed by young men were of an 
objectionable kind. Poor Cymon 
was the only one of her admirers 
who had no intentions. How could 
a poor friar, with not a sou in his 
pocket — indeed, without even a 
pocket for a sou; with no upper 
leathers* to his boots, and nothing 
but a cowl on his head, in lieu of 
the genteel chimneypot of society ; 
how could he, who had literally no- 
thing, make an offer ? Adele was the 
lady he worshipped ; Mother Church 
he neglected; and his devotional 

* The use of upper leathers was restricted 
to the rich: hence the term ‘upper class.’ 
Young ladies of the period occasionally wore 
shoes with sandals; Cymon wore sandals 


without the shoes. A piece of yellow deal 
worn under the foot was its sole protection. 
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exercises were based upon the scale 
of C. Adele seemed to him a ne- 
cessary part of his existence—al- 
most part of himself ; and when she 
was beside him he felt beside him- 
self, as it were, with joy. When 
away from her, he revelled in sweet 
retrospection, or indulged his ima- 
gination in scenes of future bliss 
where he and she mutually figured. 
He was particular upon his per- 
sonal appearance, and put his nim- 
bus in papers every night. He 
washed himself every morning — 
an act of effeminacy for which he 
was sufficiently derided by the fra- 
ternity. But she was calmly indif- 
ferent to his appearance; as she 
would have been had he made no 
appearance at all. When, with a 
beating heart and a roll of music, 
he entered the room where she sat, 
his hope that she might greet him 
with some slightest token of plea- 
sure was blighted by her utter dis- 
regard. She would continue with 
her work until it was finished with- 
out bestowingaworduponhim. Cy- 
mon, in truth, did little to alter this 
state of things or bring about a 
better. So impressed was he with 
her beauty and his own insignifi- 
cance, that he could not open his 
lips, or do aught but stand respect- 
fully distant, gazing with immovable 
eyes upon her lovely face. She could 
not be ignorant of his adoration ; 
yet she was unmoved. When she 
looked up and her eyes met those of 
the poor love-stricken boy, Ais gave 
way, Ais lids dropped, Ais cheek 
crimsoned. Only one with Cymon’s 
humility could understand how she 
could be so loved and so unmoved. 
For Adele, though so cold and in- 
different to her own lovers and to 
Cymon, had a heart that melted 
with Cymon’s songs of other hap- 
less lovers and breaking hearts, and 
her lovely eyes would fill with tears 
as she sang of them. 

Cymon wrote a song in which 
he portrayed his own condition 
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and hopeless love, and its pathos 
so touched Adele’s heart that she 
broke down in singing it. Turn- 
ing to Cymon, she bade him show 
her how it should be sung. He 
began, and his voice was husky and 
trembled; but presently he be- 
came inspired and supreme. His 
fine eyes expanded, his face gleam- 
ed white in the twilight, and his 
voice, rising high and clear, ex- 
pressed the infinite sorrow of one 
yearning hopelessly for love. 
Through the casement shone a 
beautiful star, and it seemed to 
him as he looked at it a symbol 
of her he loved, so bright, so pure, 
so for ever distant. Ah, if instead 
of staring at the star, he had look- 
ed earthward! Whilst he sang, 
Adele, sitting at his side, gazed up 
into his face—love in hereyes, warm 
blood in her cheeks, and kissing 
lips that pouted. As the song 
ended, Cymon’s voice died in ex- 
quisite sadness, and for a minute 
his spirit was with the bright star 
above him; but in that minute 
modesty bowed Adele’s face, and 
when he looked down, he saw 
only the shape of her head and 
the white hands crossed in her 
lap. The light had faded, or he 
might have seen that a fold of his 
rough cloth gown was pressed be- 
neath those fingers. For such folly 
as that of pressing an inanimate 
gown will those in love be guilty 
of. A moral as well as material 
obscurity invested Adele ; through 
the gathering mists in his eyes Cy- 
mon could see but an art-enthu- 
siast sitting beneath him. He 
stood silently looking down upon 
that loved head for some time, and 
each moment Adele expected— 
and with hope throbbing in her 
breast—that he would sink on his 
knees before her and press his lips 
to her ready hands. 

‘She hath no heart for me,’ Cy- 
mon thought, and he moved to go. 
His gown was caught by some- 
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thing ; he stopped, but finding the 
movement had released it, passed 
out of the door. He had wrought 
himself to such a mood that he 
felt unable to endure the cold re- 
buff with which Adele was wont 
to treat him. Outside he could 
have fancied a faint voice called 
his name, but that its tone of ten- 
der entreaty made him disbelieve 
his senses. From her casement 
Adele could just distinguish his 
tall figure with bent head wander- 
ing slowly under the tall poplars 
by the mill-stream. She was re- 
pentant now. She yearned to tell 
him that in mere wicked wayward- 
ness she had pretended a want of 
feeling for him she had not felt— 
to beg his forgiveness, and for 
evermere to resign sovereignty to 
him and be Azs slave. But he did 
not turn ; and soon his figure faded 
from her sight, and for the first 
time she felt forsaken and deso- 
late. 


Fytte II. 


Ir Cymon was not himself par- 
ticularly funny, he was at least the 
cause of fun in others. Amongst 
the monks there was not a theme 
more fruitful of merriment than 
that of Cymon’s hopeless love, for 
it was palpable to all that he did 
love. One night the wind howled, 
and a party of the brethren coming 
fresh from an incursion upon the 
buttery declared it was Cymon, and 
so dragged him from his bed and 
bade him go sigh up the chimney ; 
and a weathercock being displaced 
was affirmed to be the result. 
They called him Cyman, and when 
he wandered in the moonlight, as 
youths in his condition are prone 
to do, they declared he was flirt- 
ing with the moon, and congratu- 
lated him on having two mistresses 
who would be not likely to quarrel 
about him. They sang parodies 
upon his most pathetic songs, and 
to his lugubrious airs added bow- 
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wow choruses. Countless were 
the articles they put in his bed, 
swearing they were souvenirs from 
his lady-love ; and every day, be- 
fore showing himself at the mill, 
he had to retire behind a bush and 
take off his garments, in order to 
remove the chalk-marks, and the 
numerous odds and ends inge- 
niously fastened thereupon. All 
these things Cymon suffered with 
the most perfect temper: he felt 
he deserved ridicule for loving so 
far, far above him. But he gloried 
in so loving, and enjoyed the satis- 
faction of a martyr in suffering for 
his devotion. But on the night 
after he had wandered under the 
poplars, a jest was made that very 
differently affected the young friar. 
He was lying with his eyes open, 
and his thoughts as usual fixed 
upon Adele, when he heard her 
name whispered from the pallet 
near his by one Stephen, the big- 
gest and burliest monk of the fra- 
ternity. 

‘I should like to tell the poor 
fellow,’ said Stephen in an audible 
whisper ; ‘ for it’s seldom he hears 
anything kind from Adele.’ 

* Oh, don’t wake him,’ whispered 
another. ‘God knows it's not often 
we have a quiet night like this, 
and he’s blown a hole in my blan- 
ket already with his sighs. Let 
him sleep.’ 

‘I wonder why she spoke so 
kindly about him ?’ 

‘Oh, perhaps he’s promised never 
to go near her again,’ suggested a 
third. 

‘You're wrong,’ said Stephen. 
‘The girl wants to marry our Cy- 
mon,’ Cymon wondered whether 
he was awake or Stephen, as usual, 
merely jesting. 

‘ Marry our Cymon, why?’ Cy- 
mon rose in his bed. 

‘Because she’s getting old, and 
nobody else will have her.’ Cy- 
mon sprang upon Stephen, and 
with two blows knocked out three 
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of his teeth. But brother Stephen 
was not the man to lose his teeth 
quietly. He was a man of prompt 
decision, and determined instantly 
to repent on the morrow and sin 
to-day, and to take as much pre- 
sent satisfaction as would compen- 
sate the discomforts attendant upon 
future penances. As his third tooth 
went he rose to his feet and fell 
upon Cymon. He, poor fellow, 
had no time to enjoy his tempo- 
rary success. For before he could 
say Jack Robinson—even suppos- 
ing he had wished to—he found 
himself on his back, with a whole 
constellation dancing before his 
eyes, from the effect of a blow from 
Stephen’s fist. There was no 
chance of victory for him. The 
gods were against him—so were 
the odds. He was no match for 
Stephen, although he was as thin 
as one, Heaven knows. Neverthe- 
less he fought, nor crept beneath 
the bed, nor made any sound which 
might bring assistance. His only 
words were, ‘Stephen, thou art a 
liar!’ Words with which after each 
fall he rose to his feet and sprang 
upon his big antagonist. 

At length, after a series of short 
but disastrous rounds, his strength 
failed him, and he lost conscious- 
ness, gasping once again: ‘ Ste- 
phen, thou art a liar!’ And what 
did the holy brethren meanwhile ? 
Did they interpose or attempt to 
sunder the belligerents ? or raise 
an outcry that might bring the fa- 
thers to stop the shedding of 
blood? I regret to say they did 
not so much as interpose a sheet 
of paper between the combatants, 
nor attempt to make peace or 
quell the disturbance in any way. 
One Samaritan indeed took com- 
passion on the afflicted, and lifted 
Cymon when he fell, whispering . 
such words of sweet compassion 
as, ‘Poor little beggar, you’ve got 
a mouser this time ; ‘Keep your 
pecker up,old man ; and such ten- 
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der advice as, ‘Take him in the 
wind; ‘Let him have it in the 
bread-basket ;’ ‘Go it, little un,’ 
&c. And when the fight was over 
this good Christian laid him in his 
bed, and anointed his wounds 
with refreshing vinegar and the 
soothing steak. The affair was 
hushed up, so the abbot never 
knew of it. For even the con- 
science of a friar could not induce 
one of them to tell their confessor 
of the iniquity of that night; the 
utmost religion could do was to 
make them tell their beads : which 
they did. Cymon’s absence from 
the mill—for his features were so 
disfigured that he could not pre- 
sent himself before Adele—he had 
not the face to—was so singularthat 
Adeie, had she been as indifferent 
to the poor musician as she pretend- 
ed, could not but notice it. But 
she was far too haughty to speak 
to the friars who passed her in the 
day, or to listen at the latch when 
she heard Cymon’s name men- 
tioned, and her father slapping his 
thigh and laughing. So she spent 
the day in wondering what detain- 
ed him, and the night in a delight- 
ful confusion of unrememberable 
dreams in which he was ever 
present. The following day he 
came not, and wonder was mixed 
with hope ; and her dreams were 
chequered — sweet and fearful. 
The third day she was anxious and 
fidgety, and at noon playfully told 
her father that Cymon had not 
brought his music to teach her, 
and that she wondered where he 
might be. Peter laughed and said : 
‘Here comes Stephen; ask him. 
Stephen, knowest thou aught of a 
friar named Cymon ?’ But Stephen, 
who was prone to open his 
mouth on most occasions, on this 
closed it, to hide the gap in his 
row of teeth, and scowled at Peter, 
but answered him not. Adele 
turned away, for she could not 
brook being party to a jest be- 
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tween her father and an oaf like 
Stephen. But her anxiety increased, 
and when as she stood in her gar- 
den at evenfall and a young friar 
passed her, she said, trying to look 
quite unconcerned : ‘ What ails 
Cymon, that he hath not been to 
teach me nor scales nor crotchet 
nor quaver?’ Now this friar was 
none other than Thomas, the re- 
coverer of Cymon, so he answered 
readily : ‘He lieth in bed with a 
plaster before, and a poultice be- 
hind ; yet nathless he getteth on 
apace.’ 

* Is he hurt ?’ asked Adele, yawn- 
ing. 
‘ Lady fair, there was a time, and 
that but yesterday, when it might 
have been supposed that our Cy- 
mon had thrust his head in a 
Christmas pudding, so round and 
so black it was; but happily this 
day he seeth fairly out of one eye, 
his nose is reduced to the size of 
a turnip, and we can just perceive 
where his mouth may be.’ Adele 
raised her eyebrows and inclined 
her head, and Thomas continued : 
‘Our Cymon hath fought a good 
fight ; never before hath that ami- 
able youth lifted his hand against 
living thing. No taunt, no cruel 
jest, no malicious treatment could 
provoke him to anger. He was 
so gentle and good that we said 
he was a fool, and could be no 
otherwise ; and, lo, one Stephen 
did but speak light:y of a maid, 
and our Cymon rose in wrath, and 
knocked three teeth from his jaw 
in a twinkling. Even as he swound- 
ed he cried, “‘ Stephen, thou liest!” 
By my saint, he should be a knight- 
errant rather than a holy friar.’ 

Adele grew pale and pink and 
pale again during the narration, 
and her fingers twitched in the 
folds of her dress ; then she stilled 
her quivering lips and said, in a 
voice she strived to control : ‘ And 
who is the lady for whose honour 
Cymon fights so bravely ?” 
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‘Lady,’ replied Thomas, who 
was himself not without gallantry, 
‘itis one who alone can command 
such devotion ; and he made a leg, 
though it wasn’t seen, under his 
gown. Then Adele stepped aside 
and plucked a garland of sweet 
flowers, and giving them to Thomas 
said: ‘Put fresh flowers in his 
room to gladden his eyes when he 
awakes ; give him these—and this,’ 
she took a bud out of her sweet 
bosom to swell the posy, ‘but 
tell him not from whom they come.’ 
Thomas made another leg and 
took the flowers to Cymon. Per- 
haps he kept her injunction and 
was secret as to whence they came, 
and perhaps he did no such thing ; 
all the historian knows is that 
when Cymon died it was with a 
shrivelled flower-bud pressed to his 
heart. 

The effects of the battle upon 
Cymon were of a fleeting and mo- 
mentary character in comparison 
with that upon Stephen. Long 
before the latter, by frequent ex- 
ploration of his tongue amongst 
the cavities in his jaws, had become 
accustomed to the new state of 
things and was reconciled to his 
loss, Cymon, with mever a speck 
nor blemish, was tuning his merry 
lay unto his mistress’s fair throat. 
She, like an insatiable tyrant, kept 
him in continual subjection. Cy- 
mun was the best man she knew — 
the most cultivated, intellectual, 
and indeed the most valorous ; 
and it pleased her vain spirit to 
feel that she was so far above him 
that all his thoughts were what 
he could do in her service. She 
was a rose budding amongst thorns, 
and Cymon might have plucked 
and won her, had he been bold 
enough to disregard the petty pro- 
tection of the bramble. When he 
stood beside her, if, instead of gaz- 
ing in awe and wonder at the 
beauty of her face, and thinking 
how vile he was, and how unattain- 
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able by him was she, he had 
thrown his arms about her and 
said, ‘ Thou shalt be mine,’ Adele 
would not have dared to answer 
him—nay, nor have wished to 
either. Humility breeds tyrants. 
Sometimes this poor fool felt his 
heart bleeding within him when his 
utmost endeavour to please Adele, 
to earn one slight recompense, 
failed, and he received but disdain 
and contempt for his pains and 
pleasures. Again Adele listened 
to a song he had composed, and 
its sweetness thrilled her through ; 
but she overcame the impulse to 
show her delight and tell Cymon of 
her admiration, and merely pitched 
the vellum out of the window, beg- 
ging to know whether if he tried he 
could not contrive to learn some- 
thing worth learning. Cymon sighed 
and thought, * What fools and ego- 
tists we writers are! I actually 
thought that composition good.’ 
When he left Adele he paused to 
pick up the rejected Ms. in order 
that he might discover its errors 
and avoid them in future produc- 
tions. Adele leaned from the win- 
dow and asked him for it. His 
heart beat as he handed it to her. 
‘ Thank you,’ she said ; ‘it will do 
for the window when the winter 
comes.’ It was some time before 
he again submitted more copy 
for consideration ; but all his lei- 
sure he occupied in composing a 
song which should eclipse all 
others. And on this song—al- 
though he did not admit the fact 
even to himself —he felt his destiny 
depended. If anything would strike 
a spark out of Adele’s flinty bosom 
this would ; if it faded, then nothing 
in this world was worth trying for. 
Day after day he revised, corrected, 
and composed, until at last he 
found it was capable of no farther 
improvement. It was perfect. Then 
one evening he took it to Adele, 
and with unusual confidence, he 
said: ‘I have brought a song that 
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is worthy even of you.’ Adele 
marked this assertion of spirit, and 
determined, cost what it might, to 
suppress it. She turned her back 
upon Cymon, that he might read 
no emotion in her face, and tried 
not to listen to his song, that she 
might condemn it the more freely. 
Nevertheless the delicious melody, 
no less than the eloquence of the 
poetry, touched her inmost heart. 
She felt that her lover’s whole soul 
breathed in the sweet words he 
sang. Tears rolled down her cheeks 
as Cymon sang the two concluding 
stanzas to the gentle accompani- 
ment of his viol : 
‘ Roses are red, 
(accompaniment) Diddle diddle. 
Violets are blue ; 
You love not me, 
Diddle diddle. 
Though I love you. 
Could them there flowers* 
Diddle diddle. 
Alter their dyes, 
Then might we love 
Diddle diddle. 
Contrariwise.’ 

The emotion was too much for 
Cymon. At the last word he drop- 
ped his viol on the floor, and sank 
upon the table. There succeeded 
a silence, which was broken by a 
stifled sob from Adele. In a mo- 
ment Cymon threw himself at her 
feet, asking: ‘Why do you sob, 
Adele?’ As swiftly Adele summon- 
ed resolution, and rising, proudly 
answered : ‘Because I am disap- 
pointed once more.’ Then Cymon 
groaned; and he went out and 
threw himself in the mill-stream— 
just as he was. He went down with 
all his sins on his head ; he did not 
stay even to take off his sandals. 
Adele saw him speed over the meed 
and plunge into the water. Ah, 
how different to most youths was 
he! Ordinarily simple in appear- 
ance, he became splashy only in 
his disappearance. 

Adele shriekedand fainted. When 
sherevived, Peter and others sought 


* Grammar-schools were not then founded. 
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Cymon ; but, alas, too late! They 
dragged the river with such simple 
contrivance for saving life as was 
known at that time—to wit, an eel- 
spear; but they succeeded in get- 
ting nothing out save Cymon’s san- 
dals and some remarkably fine eels, 
by which they concluded that these 
voracious fish had eaten the for- 
mer clean out of the latter. So 
Peter and the friars wetted one eye 
with a tear for the poor fellow, and 
the other with a ‘little something’ as 
the miller called a beaker of ale. 
But Adele was inconsolable, and 
grieved secretly and deeply. People, 
seeing how altered she was becom- 
ing, lifted their eyebrows, and look- 
ed significantly one at another, say- 
ing nothing. Peter suffered by her 
distress ; he, whose whole life had 
been laughter, now sat quiet in the 
chimney of a night, looking with 
distress and anxiety at the pale sha- 
dow that represented his daughter. 
A child, a woman, a boor, might 
now have commanded Adele’s obe- 
dience. The thought of him whom 
she had goaded to his death was 
never from her. She sat for long 
spells by the river-side, looking 
through the clear water as if for 
him. Poor old Peter would leave 
his ricks and go and sit beside her, 
taking her hand in his, and saying 
never a word, as men do* when 
they sympathise. She did not speak 
or exhibit any knowledge that he 
was beside her, but still sat there, 
with her lips closed and her eyes 
fixed. The anxious old fellow could 
not sleep with the peace and regu- 
larity he had been used to; frequent- 
ly he rose in the night and went 
to her room, almost expecting to 
find her bed empty. He would 
wake with a start, and sit trembling 
in bed, thinking it was a splash 
from the adjacent stream that woke 
him, and fearing to put his fears to 
confirmation. As each day passed, 
Adele appeared to grow thinner 
* Or don’t.—Eb. 
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and paler and more languid. Peter 
believed that she was slowly dying, 
and that soon she would be no more 
there to gratify his pride and to 
comfort him ; slowly fading from 
him, yet surely, irrevocably as the 
sun’s decline, and with an end as in- 
evitable as the cheerless night. He 
thought that if he could interest 
her in anything, he might restore 
her to a more natural state of ex- 
istence, and with this view begged 
her to cultivate her neglected gar- 
den. Obedient, she strove to do 
his bidding; but she was easily 
fatigued, and when Peter, watch- 
ing her endeavours, saw her lean 
for support upon a sapling which 
once would have broken beneath 
her, he went to her and took her 
in his arms, and said she should 
work no more. 

‘I am so weary and so tired,’ 
was all she could say. How could 
such employment interest her, whose 
soul, whose every sense, was with 
the past — far, so mysteriously far 
away? But Peter knew his theory 
was right, and another time he 
hummed one of the tunes Cymon 
had composed, dubious of the re- 
sult, and anxious. Adele lifted her 
eyes from the fire, and looking 
across at her father, smiled sadly. 

‘ Prythee, sing me that tune,’ said 
Peter. Then for the first time since 
her loss she sang. ‘The following 
day she spent in playing her dead 
lover's melodies. 


Fytre III. 


OF course, Cymon was not dead. 
When the waters closed over him, 
as water will, a sensation exceed- 
ingly like that of drowning came 
over him, and he threw his arms 
about. Then a sensation as of 
large long shining eels wandering 
furtively amidst his legs induced 
him to kick; and so he came to 
the top of the water like a bubble, 
and, like a bubble, felt very much 
like bursting. He sank again, and 
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second impressions were still more 
disagreeable than the first. There- 
fore when he struggled up the bank 
and found himself on solid and dry 
ground once again, he was exceed- 
ingly rejoiced. But upon this emo- 
tion came one of a quite different 
character: what would Adele, who 
had doubtless seen him go in, say 
to his getting out? What shafts of 
deserved ridicule would be now 
shot at him! Could he ever again 
show his face before her? No, he 
could not—he would not. Ere 
he heard again her derisive laugh 
he would perish, but on earth. 
So he took to his heels, and ran 
far out of that part of the country. 
He did not stop until his clothes 
were dry, and his throat still more 
so. He arrived before a house, 
and knocked at the door. A surly 
brute opened it, and inquired what 
he wanted. 

‘ A crust o’ bread,’ were the words 
generally used by the Franciscans 
on such occasions; but Cymon, 
feeling he was now a mendicant no 
more, and consequently not bound 
to the euphemistic lie, answered : 
* Drink.’ 

‘Oh, I know that by the cut of 
thy cloth.’ 

‘ Charity.’ 

‘Haven't got any.’ 

‘I’m a representative of the Es- 
tablished Church.’ 

‘Fico for the Church! 
Wesleyan.” 

‘T’ll sing thee a song.’ 

‘Oh, come in. I see thou art an 
honest man.’ 

Cymon entered, and they gave 
him liquor ; but it was so bad that 
it rendered him lachrymose, and he 
sang wretchedly. Then they gave 
him a penny, beggedhim to go into 
the next turning, and bade him God- 
speed. Cymon had never before 
possessed so much wealth, and he 
determined at once to relinquish 
religion for a trade that was so 
much better paid. Singing was the 
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description of calling to which he 
felt himself called. So he went to 
a Hebrew, and changed his gown 
for a tunic and tights that had 
once been gay, and a hat that had 
seen a better day; and also he 
changed his penny for a farthing. 
Money in those days was money ; 
and likewise Hebrews were Jews. 
Then forth—or say secondly—he 
went from city to city, performing 
his melancholy airs, and gaining 
fame in each. For his airs were 
melancholy. He could not forget 
Adele, and though bitterness ran- 
kled in his heart, his dominant 
feeling was of disappointment and 
hopes for ever crushed. He be- 
came famous over all Europe ; and 
the melancholy minstrel could com- 
mand a place before sovereigns, 
and sovereigns before he took it. 
He assumed the euphonious name 
of Tomkin, and his only instru- 
ments were a whistle of tin and an 
earthern pipkin. 


Fyrre IV. 


Ir was become so dull at the 
mill, that seldom the friars did 
more, after transacting their busi- 
ness, than toss off a gallon or two 
of ale and bid the miller farewell. 
The friar Thomas occasionally pass- 
ed a miserable hour in Peter’s so- 
ciety, as a sort of duty commanded 
by the religion of friendship. On 
one occasion he heard Adele sing- 
ing, and he took advantage of a 
pause to open a conversation upon 
music, thinking thereby to interest 
one who now devoted all her time 
to that accomplishment. 

‘Hast thou heard of the new 
tenor?’ he began meekly. 

‘Fico for new tenors!’ Adele was 
upon the point of answering. She 
checked herself, however, and re- 
plied merely, ‘ No.’ 

‘He is making a pretty stir. A 
venerable pilgrim, yesterday return- 
ed from the plain of Jericho, de- 
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clares that the Jerichians go mad 
when they hear him, and avers that 
nothing like his performance on the 
tin-whistle has been heard since the 
day when Noah walked out with- 
out his umbrella, whistling for fair 
weather.’ 

‘Bah!’ replied Adele. ‘ Could 
any tenor, bass, or baritone equal 
this?’ . . . (She hummeda snatch 
from one of Cymon’s favourite 
airs.) ‘Or that?’ (Theme from 
his op. 999.) ‘Or those? (A 
few bars from his ‘ Mouse-trap,’ a 
sweet thing in G.) She continued 
to instance peculiar beauties in Cy- 
mon’s opera, until Thomas regret- 
ted having opened the subject. But 
Adele was excited and aroused. 
Who was this who dared to occupy 
a place in the world which only her 
dead lover deserved? Who was 
this that should be worshipped in 
place of the one who alone was 
perfect? She burned with indig- 
nation against the unknown trou- 
badour, and with a feeling of rage 
that, whilst the fame of his works 
spread from Jericho to John o’ 
Groat’s, the divine compositions of 
Cymon should lie unknown, unsung 
by the multitude. Her father had 
never before seen her so excited. 
That night she made a resolve, and 
the next day she made—well, never 
mind what; suffice it to say, she 
was busy with her needle all day. 
For a fortnight after that she plied 
her needle incessantly, with what 
purpose Peter was at a loss to con- 
ceive. When she failed one morn- 
ing to make her appearance at the 
breakfast-table, Peter, with a groan 
of apprehension, went to her bed- 
room to find her—not there. A 
packet lay on the table ; he opened 
it, and found the entire crop of her 
back hair, with these lines : 


‘Beloved Papa,—I shall return. 
Until then, as a keepsake, take care 
of enclosed back hair. I have cut 
it. Vale! ADELE.’ 
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And Adele, with shortened hair 
and a kirtle curtailed, took upon 
herself the name of Cymon, and, to 
immortalise his name and stultify 
the upstart Tomkin, went abroad 
singing the songs of her lost lover. 


FytTtre V. 


CyMon—or, to avoid confusion, 
let him be called by his pseudonym 
Tomkin—was frequently invited to 
the tables of the rich. For the rich 
found this an agreeable, and withal 
an inexpensive, method of compli- 
menting the artist, entertaining their 
guests, and displaying their own 
taste. One afternoon, whilst he 
was shedding a silent tear, he heard 
how a minstrel of surpassing me- 
lancholy, youthful, beautiful, with 
a charming voice and the most 
fascinating manner, was enchanting 
with his wondrous melodies the ears 
ofall streets that heard him, andthat 
the minstrel’s name was Cymon. 
When he heard this, Tomkin jump- 
ed from his seat, overturning the 
nobleman’s table at which he was 
sitting, and smashing the very valu- 
able dinner-service. 

‘It is nothing, nothing ! he said, 
putting his hand to his fevered 


brow. ‘The mention of that name 
he had once borne overcame 
him. 


Opinion in musical circles was 
divided—one side declared that 
Tomkin’s melodies were more ele- 
gant than Cymon’s, and the other 
swore that Cymon’s were far more 
refined than Tomkin’s. Each side 
was dogmatic, and called the other 
hard names, but both agreed that 
the styles were entirely dissimilar. 
In this dispute the two musicians 
felt deeply interested ; but what was 
Tomkin’s indignation when he 
heard from a critic, who actually 
had heard both performers, that 
the minstrel calling himself Cy- 
mon was actually singing Tom- 
kin’s choicest morceaux as his own ; 
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and what was Adele’s consterna- 
tion when the same critic informed 
her that the troubadour of the tin- 
whistle and earthen pipkin, who 
called himself Tomkin, was palm- 
ing-off on a gullible public Cy- 
mon’s own airs with the assurance 
that they were original, and he 
(Tomkin) the composer, The 
two minstrels vowed they would 
seek, find, and hiss each other ; 
at last one city held them both, 
and the musical public was halfout 
of its senses. Tomkin announced 
upon the walls that he would give 
an evening concert; and an hour 
later there was another announce- 
ment to the effect that the trouba- 
dour Cymon would hold a ma- 
tinge on the same day. There 
was such a crowd in the hall to 
hear the minstrel Cymon, that the 
minstrel Tomkin, who had tuned 
his lips for a hiss, could find no 
place; but recognising him, the 
mob made way, and gave him a 
back seat in the gallery. When 
the candles were snuffed the audi- 
ence clapped; ‘Tomkin groaned ; 
upon which some one knocked 
his hat over his eyes, and told him, 
in the quaint diction of the period, 
to ‘shut up.’ Before Tomkin could 
get his head out of his hat the min- 
strel Cymon stepped upon the 
stage, and there was a thunder of 
appiause. From the interior of his 
hat Tomkin hissed fiercely and fu- 
riously, like alive coalin a slop-pail. 
Then some one knocked his hat off 
and pitched it over into the pit, 
swearing he would throw Tomkin 
after it if he did not ‘turn it up.’”* 
There was, however, no necessity 
to carry out this threat. For Tom- 
kin no sooner beheld Cymon than 
he fainted, and was quietly shoved 
under the bench. ‘The eyes, the 
mouth, the nose, every feature ot 
the opposition minstrel — except 
the legs—were what he remember- 


* It seems that the gallery audience was 
vulgar, and addicted to slang. 
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ed of Adele.* When he revived, it 
seemed to him as though he were 
again teaching Adele. The voice 
he heard was hers; the song she 
sang was his. He sat up and be- 
held Adele, recognising her spite 
of her shortened hair and the gay 
troubadour dress she assumed. He 
shrieked applause, and the manager 
sent an official in blue, who turned 
him out into the miserable street. 
He rushed to the stage-door and 
bribed a messenger. As Adele sat 
in her room, flushed and bright with 
her success, the messenger tapped 
at her door, and taking off his cap, 
thrust a head and a long arm into 
the apartment. He handeda card, 
saying: ‘If you please, sir, the 
gent’s a-waitin’ outside.’ Adele 
took the card and read—on the 
face, 
TROUBADOUR TOMKIN, 
Professor of Music. 


On the back, 


Troubadour T. begs a private and brief 
interview with Troubadour Cy 


Adele expected nothing short of 
a row; but her voice was in such 
excellent condition, that she felt 
quite equal to it, and bade the 
messenger usher up the professor. 
When Tomkin stood before her an 
expression of pain crossed her face. 
There was something about this 
man’s face that strangely brought 
to her mind the lover who was 
eaten by the eels. But he who 
stood before her was different from 
the attenuated friar Cymon ; for he 
had suffered his hair to grow, and 
the yellow curls fell upon his broad 
shoulders. Travel and exercise 


* The following quip set to a lively air 
he presented to his wife soon after the nup- 
tials : 

Much more of her locks, 
But less of her hocks, 
She displayed in a gown, you'll allow, sirs ; 
But more of her hocks, 
And less of her locks, 
She exhibits when wearing the ——. 
I loved her then and now ; yes, I confess 
I dote upon her always, more or less, 
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had developed his figure, and no 
man in merrie England had a bet- 
ter set body nor a shapelier leg 
than the Troubadour Tomkin. He 
was pale when he entered, but pre- 
sently a rich glow came in his fair 
cheek, and his eyes sparkled bright 
and clear. They had no row. Cy- 
mon (Tomkin he shall be never 
more), after a few complimentary 
remarks upon the performance he 
had heard, opened a conversation 
upon music, and sang several new 
songs of his composition. Then 
he protested that it was folly for 
two artists, however great, to be 
rivals, and proposed that they 
should learn duets and be partners. 

Adele could only listen. The 
voice was like Cymon’s, only that 
it was more cheerful, and the songs 
that he sang were, even to her ear, 
inclined as it was to be prejudiced 
against them, equal to his. The 
resemblance between this man and 
him she had loved was almost per- 
fect. 

‘Look, you,’ said Cymon—artful 
dog !—‘we can continue partners 
only so long as is agreeable, which 
I opine will be until we find part- 
ners more suitable—hey, my dear 
fellow ?’ 

‘ What dost thou mean?’ asked 
Adele. 

‘Matrimonial partners, dear boy.’ 

‘Art thou going to marry ?’—a 
sigh. 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘I never shall.’ She dropped her 
eyes and a tear. 

‘Viol-stick ends ! 
find a pretty girl.’ 

‘A pretty gi7/—O yes, yes! 
Adele looked up with a smile; a 
smile that did not vanish as she 
looked upon the handsome face 
before her. She thought how 
handsome he was, and how nice ; 
and a heretical little thought, that 
it would be pleasant to be loved by 
such a nice fellow, crept into her 
heart, and the next moment was 


Wait till we 
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banished, as unworthy to be where 
the image of sainted Cymon ruled. 
She dropped her eyes and blushed, 
and then was pale and grave. 

‘By the way,’ continued Cymon 
—he was growing awfully wicked 
very suddenly—‘ what a pity you 
are aman! You're too pretty to 
be anything but a girl. But going 
from that subject, why do you wear 
your cloak so unbecomingly, my 
dear fellow? Believe me, they are 
not worn now over the chest like 
that. Throw it back, and have 
your collar open like mine, thus.’ 

Adele’s face became crimson ; 
she rose indignantly to her feet ; 
then recollecting the part she play- 
ed, she sank into her seat, a tear 
of shame glittering upon her long 
lashes. That cut Cymon to the 
heart, and repentance for his want 
of delicate feeling rankled in the 
wound. He threw himself upon 
his knees at Adele’s feet. 

‘Forgive me, forgive me!’ he 
cried, looking up to her through 
eyes bewildered and dizzy with 
passion and regret. Here he for- 
got the part he was playing, but 
Adele remembered hers. 

‘ There’s nothing to forgive. We 
are both men, and a joke’s a joke.’ 

‘Give me your hand to show that 
you forgive me.’ He held her 
hand between his as only a man 
can hold the hand of a woman he 
loves, and looked sti!l steadfastly 
up into the beloved face above 
him. In that face the colour came 
and fled with the varying and tu- 
multuous emotions that thrilled her 
breast. She had a dawning per- 
ception that this was a lover at her 
feet who penetrated her disguise. 
She was convinced when Cymon 
took her hands to his glowing face, 
and kissed them again and again. 

‘What does this mean?’ she 
asked. 

‘I love thee, I love thee, Adele, 
Adele 

The colour left her cheeks : this 


dreadful, delightful man knew her 
name. 
He was on his feet and stepped 
towards her. She retreated, saying : 
‘No, no; I must not—that is, 
I cannot love thee. I have sworn 
I will love none but him—Cymon 
who is gone. You, who have dis- 
covered me, you, who tempt me, 
leave me.’ She faltered, and leaned 
for support against the wall. The 
thought presented itself to her that 
this man, towards whom her heart 
unaccountably, and against her ut- 
most endeavours to control it, 
yearned, would leave, and she 
should lose this idealised resem- 
blance of her dead lover; and it 
seemed as though again she were 
losing Cymon. The bold min- 
strel strode to her side, and girdled 
her for the first time with his arm. 
‘Thou shalt love me, and I will 
love thee,’ he said. His voice was 
low and soft, like the sweet voice 
cherished in her memory; and as 
she said, ‘Go, go,’ her voice died, 
and her head sank upon his breast. 
Then disengaging his arm from 
her waist, but still supporting her 
upon his bosom, he took the viol 
from his back, and holding it over 
her head, played and softly sang 
once more : 


‘ Roses are red, 
(on the viol) Diddle diddle, 
Violets are blue ; 
Thou lovest me, 


Diddle diddle. 
And I love you, 
Until these flowers 
Diddle diddle. 
Alter their dyes, 
We shall not do 
Diddle diddle. 


Contrariwise.’ 


As Adele lay there in an ecstasy 
of joy, the sounds from above, es- 
pecially that of the viol,* seemedto 
her like music from Paradise, and 
she knew that her Cymon was re- 
stored to her. 


* It was customary to rasp the bow over 
the strings adove the bridge. 











‘J7’S A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARM7; 


OR 


THE MILITARY ADVENTURES OF A BRASS COCK. 


—_—— 


Tue following narrative is no idle 
fantasy of the writer’s brain. Were 
it such, it would be without inter- 
est, point, or wit. But as a ¢rue 
story, affording an insight into the 
‘interior economy’ of our army, it 
is worthy of perusal. Let the gene- 
ral reader ponder over it, and then 
let him never again wonder at the 
complicated and expensive ma- 
chinery of our little army; its se- 
cretary and under-secretaries, its 
host of clerks, its enormous staff, 
its control, its red-tape, its corre- 
spondence, Wc. &c. 

Before I commence, let me again 
draw attention to the fact that, as 
I write, I draw on my memory, not 
on my imagination. In short, I 
deal with events guorum pars fui. 
I omit, out of modesty, the magna. 

Concerning the early history of 
our hero (let me here explain that 
the recollection of its subsequent 
career leads me at times into speak- 
ing of the brass cock as an animate 
object)—concerning the early his- 
tory of our hero, I repeat, I am 
totally in the dark. I cannot even 
throw any light on that period 
when it first became the property 
of her Majesty, and underwent 
the painful operation of having a 
broad arrow and a W.D. stamped 
upon the small of its back. All 
these interesting little details are 
wrapped in profound obscurity ; 
but doubtless the brass cock per- 
formed its duties in connection 
with beer and porter barrels just 


as any other brass cock might have 
done. Then after many years of 
home service, in which its constitu- 
tion became much weakened and 
impaired, its broad arrow and 
W.D. nearly obliterated, and its 
powers of leaking highly matured, 
it was, with many other worn-out 
articles, drafted out on foreign 
service. 

Its destination was Hong-Kong, 
where I can state it arrived safely, 
as I myself saw it there later on. 


- Here it made a stay of some dura- 


tion in the military stores, until 
one fine day the Barrack-master at 
that station discovered that the 
services of an article of this de- 
scription were required. Then 
did this official sit down to his 
desk, and, with a few strokes of 
his pen, set the wondrous machin- 
ery of the system in motion. First 
of all a requisition was sent in to 
the Fort-adjutant of the garrison, 
who should have submitted it to 
the Commandant, who should have 
forwarded it to the Deputy-assist- 
ant-quartermaster-general of the 
station, whose duty it would have 
been to have laid it before the 
General, from whom, approved of 
or otherwise, it would then have 
returned through the same stages 
to the Barrack-master. 

Now all these officials, in the 
natural course of their duties, 
would have complicated matters ; 
but the complication was greatly 
increased by the Fort- adjutant 
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mislaying the first requisition, and 
the Commandant, when another 
one came in, in a fit of absence, 
lighting his pipe with the second. 
The Barrack-master waited pa- 
tiently for some time, and then, 
wondering at the silent contempt 
with which his not very extrava- 
gant demand for one brass cock 
had been treated, sent in a ¢hird 
requisition, which happened to ar- 
rive at the garrison office just after 
the first had turned up under the 
Fort-adjutant’s nose. 

‘Halloa?!’ soliloquised that in- 
telligent young officer, ‘ here’s old 
Barracky wants two brass cocks.’ 
Then clothing his thoughts in more 
official language, he thus addressed 
the Commandant, who sat at the 
opposite side of the table«: 

‘Here are two requisitions 
from the Barrack-master, sir, for 
two brass cocks, dated different 
days.’ 

The Commandant took the re- 
quisitions, and looked at them 
very sternly. 

‘Why the devil can’t he send in 
one requisition for the two?’ he 
irascibly remarked, as if he had 
detected and nipped in the buda 
fearful conspiracy with intent to 
defraud. 

The Fort- adjutant, stifling a 
glimmering which just then dawned 
upon him, that he himself might 
have mislaid the original requisi- 
tion, diverted the current of ques- 
tions the Commandant was about 
to put by stating that the Barrack- 
master was ‘an awful ass.’ This 
opinion the Commandant not only 
indorsed, but added that he was 


a ‘d—d fool,’ as he scribbled off 


on the two requisitions, ‘ Forward- 
ed to the Deputy-assistant-quarter- 
master-general for the considera- 
tion of his excellency the Major- 
general commanding.’ After this 
the greater part of the remainder 
of the morning was spent in prov- 
ing to and agreeing with each 


other that all the officials in every 
office but their own were ‘infernal 
fools ; an occupation which in 
like manner was carried on pretty 
briskly in the other official dens. 

At mid-day the Fort-adjutant 
repaired to the regimental mess for 
tiffin, and here he met the Barrack- 
master, to whom he jocosely re- 
marked, ‘ Halloa, old fellow ! what 
the deuce do you want with two 
brass cocks?” 

‘Who the devil says I want 
two? indignantly asked the Bar- 
rack-master, smarting under the 
delay to which he had been a vic- 
tim. 

The Fort-adjutant’s suspicions 
with regard to his having mislaid 
the original requisition received 
confirmation ; so he threw up a 
little battery of official reserve, and 
retired behind it. 

‘ Who says I want “wo / repeated 
the Barrack-master, gallantly storm- 
ing the battery. 

‘Why, didn’t you yourself?’ asked 
the Fort-adjutant, with an almost 
unconditional surrender. 

‘No, I didn’t,’ was the reply. 
‘I sent in a requisition for one, 
and not hearing anything, I thought 
you couldn’t have received it; so 
I sent in a second, with the same 
result as the first; then at last I 
sent in a third.’ 

‘Well, we’ve got the first and 
the third,’ said the Fort-adjutant ; 
‘and they’re gone on to the Gene- 
ral. I suppose the second must 
have miscarried altogether.’ 

Now the result of the above 
conversation was that the Fort- 
adjutant went back to the garrison 
office, and finding that the requisi- 
tions had not yet been forwarded, 
destroyed the #rs/one ; the Barrack- 
master returned to his office, and 
to prevent mistakes, as he thought, 
wrote a letter begging to withdraw 
the /as¢-dated requisition, which 
letter the Commandant received 
next morning during the temporary 
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absence of the Fort-adjutant, and 
sent it on to the Deputy-assistant- 
quartermaster-general, who on re- 
ceipt thereof anathematised the 
brass cock and ‘old Barracky for 
not knowing his own mind,’ and 
tore up the last surviving requisi- 
tion: all this presenting a very 
striking instance of how too many 
cooks invariably spoil the broth. 

Days, weeks, roll on, and the 
Barrack - master hears nothing of 
the brass cock. At last he pens 
an epistle to the Commandant, bit- 
terly complaining of the way in 
which all his attempts to procure 
one of these useful articles have 
been frustrated. 

‘Damme! exclaimed the Com- 
mandant ; ‘ here’s this confounded 
brass cock again.’ 

The Fort-adjutant giggled, and 
at last even the Commandant 
joined in the laugh. 

‘One can’t help laughing, you 
know ; but it’s really devilish an- 
noying that fellow the Barrack- 
master won’t do his work properly. 
First of all he says he wants ‘wo 
brass cocks, then he says he doesn’t 
want any, and now he says he al- 
ways wanted ove. Write him a 
pretty stiff letter, and ask him what 
the devil he does mean.’ 

On this the Fort-adjutant sharp- 
ened his pen, and then commenced 
a paper warfare which, before the 
mystery was cleared up, entailed a 
fearful amount of ink-shed, immor- 
talised the brass cock throughout 
the garrison, and occupied much 
of the Fort-adjutant’s valuable time, 
which might otherwise have been 
devoted to the consumption of full- 
flavoured cigars, and the develop- 
ment of a natural talent for the 
game of billiards. 

At last the tangled skein was 
unravelled, and the Barrack-master 
was informed, that if he now sent 
in his requisition in due form, it 
would be attended to. 

Init came. The clerks tittered ; 


the Fort-adjutant grinned as he 
handed it to the Commandant, 
who laughed as he forwarded it to 
the D.A Q.M.G., who smiled as he 
submitted it to the General, who 
frowned, and remarked that a great 
deal of the public time was being 
wasted in the matter, as he handed 
it back to the D.A.Q.M.G., who 
returned it with ‘ Approved’ written 
on it to the Commandant, and so 
on, through the different channels, 
until the Barrack-master at last 
found himself authorised to de- 
mand from the military store de- 
partment ‘one brass cock com- 
plete.’ 

Now, this last official, still smart- 
ing under all these delays, was de- 
termined that everything should 
now be done ‘according to Cocker;’ 
so, in a form headed ‘ Urgent ser- 
vices required to be performed by 
the Royal Engineer department,’ 
he requested the Fort-adjutant to 
request the Commandant to re- 
quest the D.A.Q.M.G. to ‘ move’ 
the General to direct the Com- 
manding Royal Engineer to detail 
a man of that scientific corps to fix 
the brass cock in a water-butt. 

In a retired and secluded spot 
near the sea-shore, at the back of 
the military hospital, our friend 
now led a quiet and uneventful life. 
Its duties were light in the extreme. 
Often, for days together, it was not 
even ‘turned on’ once, for the wa- 
ter-butt into whose portly side it 
was inserted was far from the busy 
haunts of man, and out of the beat- 
en track of hospital orderlies and 
coolies. 

In this state of affairs it was not 
long before it presented a melan- 
choly appearance of dirt and neg- 
lect ; and it soon took to itself a 
goodly coat of verdigris. Yet, even 
under these disadvantages, it still 
retained some powers of fascina- 
tion, against which the sordid mind 
of John Chinaman was not proof. 
Neglected and unnoticed by others, 
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it had not been so by Aim. He 
had seen it, had mentally apprais- 
ed its value, and marked it for his 
own. But there were obstacles to 
the consummation of his desires. 
Adjacent to the water-butt a sentry 
‘walked his lonely rounds,’ and 
John Chinaman. waited long and 
oft without an opportunity present- 
ing itself. At last, one night he 
put his daring plan into execution. 
Creeping stealthily along in the 
shade of the wall until he arrived 
by the side of the water-butt, he 
here ensconced himself until the 
sentry had reached the farthest 
point on his beat. Then, with a 
dexterous wrench, the brass cock 
was drawn from the bung-hole, 
through which there trickled a few 
inky drops of rain-water, as if the 
water-butt wereshedding bitter tears 
at the separation. 

Unluckily for John Chinaman, 
just as he was making off with his 
booty, the sentry caught sight of 
him, and gavechase. Then began 
a series of doubles and slips and 
grabs, commingled with a curious 
jumble of Chinese and Milesian. 
‘Hi-yah!’ from the Celestial, as he 
ducked just in time to save him- 
self from being caught by the nape 
of the neck; ‘ Be jabers, I’ve missed 
the divil!’ at the same moment 
from the sentry, as he wildly clutch- 
ed the air just where the China- 
man’s head ought to have been. 
Backwards and forwards, round and 
round, diving, ducking, gasping, 
and cursing, they both went, until 
the game was brought to an end 
by the Chinaman becoming so ter- 
rified at the unearthly noises made 
by his pursuer, whose imprecations 
grew more and more hoarse and 
guttural as their utterer became 
more and more blown, that in a 
panic he gave himself up, and 
quietly submitted to the indignity 
of being held by his pig-tail. 

‘ Ah, yer thaving baste ! exclaim- 
ed Private Denis Magrath—such 
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was the sentry’s name—as the two 
stood panting. ‘Shure I’ve got 
yer! ‘Then feeling rather at a loss 
to know what to do with his pri- 
soner of war now that he Aad got 
him, he brought one of his .hob- 
nailed ammunition boots into vio- 
lent contact with John Chinaman’s 
person, just by way of not betraying 
any symptoms of indecision, and 
also of impressing his prisoner with 
a proper sense of his captor’s power 
and his own helplessness. 

Notwithstanding that this pro- 
ceeding indicated a certain amount 
of energy and vigour of character, 
our Hibernian friend still exhibited 
signs of irresolution. 

‘ Divil a bit uv me knows what 
I’ve been runnin’ 2fther yer for !’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ But, begorra ! and 
here he raised his voice to a high 
pitch, ‘now I’ve got yer, I'll kape 

er! 

With these last words he gave 
the pigtail a hearty pull, just to 
show the Chinaman the tight hold 
he had of him, when, horror! the 
pigtail came off in his hand, and 
its late owner bounded off like an 
arrow shot from a bow.* 

Private Denis Magrath stood a- 
ghast for some moments, looking 
by turns at the pigtail in his hand 
and the fast-receding form of the 
Chinaman, and with each look 
opening his mouth wider and wider, 
until he appeared as if about to go 
through the unparalleled perform- 


* In Hong-Kong the police find that the 
easiest and safest method of conducting the 
Chinese prisoners through the streets is by 
their pigtails, often thus driving four, or 
even six in hand, The regular professional 
thief, though, aware of the facilities his pig- 
tail offers for his safe conduct to durance 
vile, usually cuts it off—if it has not already 
undergone this process as a punishment for 
some former offence— and plaits a false one 
on to the old stump, an arrangement pos- 
sessing advantages which are fully illustrated 
in our story. The police, however, as a rule, 
more experienced on this point than Private 
Magrath, are up to this stratagem, and, 
before harnessing their team together, will 
satisfy themselves of the genuineness of the 
articles by a few vigorous tugs. 
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ance of gradually turning himself 
inside out. At last it closed with 
a snap, and then the following 
words were heard to proceed from 
it: ‘ Holy frost ! I’ve pulled the tail 
outovum! Shure I’ve had enough 
runnin’; ye may go, and the divil 
burn ye ? and upon this he threw 
the tail in the direction the China- 
man had taken, and resumed his 
walk, 

The brass cock, after having 
been ruthlessly torn from the bo- 
som of its water-butt, had been 
thrust into the breast of the China- 
man’s jacket, where it had nestled 
until in the scuffle it had dropped 
on the ground, to lie for a long 
time unnoticed. 

* Halloa ! said the sentry, at last 
catching sight of it and picking it 
up ; ‘here’s something that thaving 
baste’s dhropped. Shure it’s a brass 
cock he’s stole out ov some bar'l.’ 

Thenatinge ofmelancholy shaded 
his features, and a soft light came 
into his eyes as he soliloquised 
with deep pathos: ‘ Maybe thersh 
good liquor bein’ washted some- 
wheres this very moment, whilsht 
I’m shtanding here as dhry as a 
bone. Maybe,’ he added, in a tone 
of almost passionate fervour, ‘it’s 
somewhere gute close.’ 

The suspense of the moment was 
too much to be long endured, and 
in order to settle his hopes and 
fears as soon as possible, he sub- 
jected the brass cock to an exam- 
ination in which nose and mouth 
took part. 

‘Wather ! och, pooh !’ he exciaim- 
ed, in tones of the deepest disgust. 
‘Let it washte! And here the 
brass cock was very nearly being 
pitched contemptuously away ; but 
on second thoughts it was put into 
his pocket. 

The next morning, after coming 
off guard, Private Magrath betook 
himself to his guondam master, one 
Lieutenant Thorner, who was also 
Acting-adjutant, and to him he gave 
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the brass cock, together with a 
most elaborate and detailed ac- 
count of how it had come into his 
possession, which, with all apolo- 
gies to Mr. Magrath, we have taken 
the liberty of reproducing in these 
pages. 

* You should have taken it to the 
sergeant of your guard, and he would 
have entered the circumstances in 
his report,’ said Lieutenant Thorn- 
er. ‘However, put it down, and 
I'll see about it.’ 

Now when a man, with nothing 
particular on hand at the moment, 
says he'll ‘see about’ a thing, in- 
stead of doing so then and there, 
the odds are very much in favour 
of his never troubling his head in 
the matter. 

This was the case with Lieuten- 
ant Thorner. He dismissed the 
subject from his mind, and the 
brass cock lay for days, idle and 
unheeded, on his table, until on 
his being suddenly ordered away 
on detachment, together with Pri- 
vate Magrath, to a place we will 
call Choofow, it was packed up 
with the-rest of that young officer's 
goods and chattels. 

Here at Choofow it shone in 
quite a new sphere. Lieutenant 
Thorner’s quarters were somewhat 
bare of articles of vertu, and the 
brass cock, cleaned of its verdigris 
coat, occupied a prominent position 
as a chimneypiece ornament. 

It was not long, however, at 
Choofow before her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at that port saw it, 
and recollecting that he had a beer 
barrel in want of such an article, 
begged it of Lieutenant Thorner, 
who, having quite forgotten its pre- 
vious history, presented it with all 
due ceremony, and it was forthwith 
installed in the Consul’s cellar. 

In the mean time, stirring events 
had been going on at Hong-Kong. 
A few days after the departure of 
Lieutenant Thorner,the first rumble 
of the coming storm was heard in 
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the office which is already known 
to our readers. There sat the 
Commandant, looking stern and 
soldier-like, and, opposite to him, 
sat the Fort-adjutant. 

A letter was handed to the lat- 
ter, who opened and read it, while 
the Commandant awaited the com- 
munication of its contents. 

*A brass cock stolen from the 
hospital, sir, and the Barrack-mas- 
ter, in a private note, says it’s the 
same there was all that botherabout.’ 

*‘D—n that brass cock!’ said 
the Commandant, in his awfullest 
tones. 

‘Curse it! muttered the Fort- 
adjutant, who saw looming in the 
future more correspondence on the 
subject, to the detriment of his ac- 
complishments as a billiard-player. 

‘Assemble a Board,’ said the 
Commandant—a military expedient 
resorted to in every trifling little 
difficulty. ‘ At once / he continued, 
in tones fully betokening the im- 
portance of the matter. 

A Board did assemble. It con- 
sisted of a captain and two subal- 
terns, who, failing to obtain a ves- 
tige of evidence to show how, 
when, or where the brass cock 
had gone, took the liberty of stat- 
ing so. 

This would never do. Evidence 
of some sort mzst¢ be taken and re- 
corded on the proceedings, and a 
stinging memorandum to that effect 
was sent to the President of the 
Board. Under this pressure, the 
Board obtained a voluminous mass 
of evidence, which, though it threw 
no light whatever on the disappear- 
ance of the brass cock, still made 
a very good show on half-margin 
foolscap. Then, after the é-io com- 
posing the Board had made three 
copies of this mighty effort of their 
combined genius, and affixed their 
signatures thereto, the ‘ proceedings’ 
were sent to the Commandant, who 
waded through them and sent them 
on, through the, prescribed chan- 
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nel, to the General. From this 
last personage were they returned 
as worthless; not because they 
consisted of a mass of irrelevant 
matter, but because a mere captain 
and two subalterns were considered 
inadequate to investigate so im- 
portant a subject. 

A field officer, as president, and 
two captains and two subalterns, 
as members, were to constitute the 
Board. So ran the awful mandate. 

Under these instructions, a new 
Board was immediately directed 
to assemble, a colonel of the Royal 
Engineers, to the best of my recol- 
lection, presiding. Notes were 
taken, clouds of witnesses examined, 
quires of foolscap expended, or- 
derlies exhausted, &c., and al- 
though not a spark of evidence 
was elicited which shed the tiniest 
ray of light on the disappearance 
of the brass cock, the new Board 
succeeded, after many adjourn- 
ments and many days of research, 
in producing a goodly pile of 
closely - written foolscap, which 
much delighted the eyes of the 
staff, and, with its concomitants of 
red tape and sealing wax, was 
triumphantly despatched to the 
War Office. Here it must have 
found favour in the eyes of the 
mighty officials, as they expressed 
themselves resigned to the fate of 
the brass cock, and the awful sen- 
tence fell on the ‘ public’ that it 
was to ‘ bear the loss.’ 

The military mind at Hong- 
Kong had hardly been calmed 
down by this soothing assurance, 
when Lieutenant Thorner arrived 
on a short leave of absence from 
Choofow. 

‘Well, Thorner, have you heard 
of the infernal shindy we’ve been 
having all about a confounded 
old brass cock, that any fellow in 
the garrison would have paid for 
five times over sooner than have 
had all the bother it’s given?’ 
asked one of his brother officers, 
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as a number of them sat in the 
verandah, sipping sherry-and-bit- 
ters in the cool of the evening be- 
fore mess. 

‘I wish to goodness,’ said a 
young ensign, ‘ I had all the money 
that has been chucked away on 
the blessed thing, in the way of 
chair hire for members of Boards, 
native witnesses, postage, paper, 
&c. I'd have a jolly lark, and pre- 
sent Government with a gross of 
brass cocks into the bargain.’ 

‘I’ve heard nothing of it,’ said 
Thorner. ‘ What's it all about ? 

‘Oh, only a brass cock was 
lost—stolen, I suppose, from the 
hospital; and there’s been the 
devil to pay in the shape of corre- 
spondence and Boards, until every 
one in the garrison was heartily 
sick of the subject.’ 

‘When did it all first begin ?’ 
asked Thorner, as if following up a 
train of thought. 

‘About a few days after you left, 
I should think,’ was the reply. 

‘Oh, by Jove, I see it all! It’s 
as good as a play” said Thorner, 
as he threw himself back in his 
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cane chair, and indulged in laugh- 
ter, loud and long. ‘It’s as good 
as a play, and I and Private Denis 
Magrath have been two of the prin- 
cipal actors.’ 

‘ How?’ was asked on all sides. 

Then Thorner related in a few 
words his share of the tran sac- 
tion. 

A general laugh followed, but 
every one agreed to let the thing 
‘slide,’ and say nothing about it, 
as there was no knowing what 
difficulties this dénouement of the 
brass-cock mystery might have led 
to, and none of them relished the 
idea of more Boards. 

In conclusion, I can only trust 
that these revelations will not re- 
suscitate the subject, and that the 
brass cock will be allowed to rest 
in peace. Should the War-Office 
authorities, however, be once more 
put on the scent, the brass cock will 
be able to say to them, in the words 
of the old song, ‘ You may go, you 
may go, you may go ‘to Hong- 
Kong for me! for when we last 
heard of it, it had returned to that 
quarter of the British possessions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH A FAIRY IN A COTTON- 
PRINT DRESS IS INTRODUCED. 


THE next day was Saturday, and 
my mother went out early in the 
morning, and returned attwo o’clock 
with the saddest of faces. 

* No work, mother ?’ I asked. 

* No, my dear,’ she replied ; ‘but 
come, my child, you must be hun- 


There was little enough to eat, 
but my boy’s appetite, and the cun- 
ning way my mother had of plac- 
ing our humble fare before me, 
made the plain food as sweet as 
the best. 

I noticed that she ate nothing, 
and I tried to persuade her to 
eat. 

*I have no appetite, my dear,’ 
she said, and added in reply to 
my sorrowful look, ‘ My little boy 
doesn’t know what I’ve had while 
I was out this morning.’ 

Deeper thought than usual seem- 
ed to occupy her mind during the 
afternoon, and she suddenly started 
up, and hurriedly threw on her 
bonnet and shawl. 

‘Are you going to try again, 
mother ?” 

‘Yes, my darling; I must try 
again.’ 

She did not return until late, 
but she returned radiant, and said, 
as she took my face between her 
two hands, and kissed me: 

‘Child, dear child! Ged bless 
those who help the poor !’ 
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She did not bid me repeat the 
words ; but some deep meaning in 
her voice impelled me to do so, 
and I said in a solemn tone, what 
the words seemed to demand, 

‘God bless those who help the 
poor !” 

She nodded pensively as she 
knelt before me, and as I looked 
at her somewhat earnestly, her 
face flushed, and she rose, and 
bustled about the room, putting 
things in order. I think she tried 
to hide her face from me, and 
that her bustling about was a pre- 
tence. 

* And now, Chris,’ she said pre- 
sently, drawing her breath quickly, 
as though she had been running, 
‘let us go out and get something 
nice for supper, and for dinner to- 
morrow. Put on your cap, dear; 
you must be hungry.’ 

I was ; and I was glad, indeed, 
to hear the good news, and to ac- 
company her on such an errand. 
She consulted me as to what she 
should buy, and made me very 
proud and happy with her ‘ What 
do you say to this, dear? and 
‘Would you like this, my darling ?” 
We returned home loaded with 
meat, potatoes, and one or two 
little delicacies. I was in a state 
of great satisfaction, and we made 
quite merry over the trifling inci- 
dent of a few potatoes rolling out 
of my mother’s apron down the 
stairs in the dark. ‘ Bump, bump, 
bumping,’ I said, as I scrambled 
down after them, ‘as if they knew 
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their way in the dark, and could 
see without a candle.’ 

‘Potatoes have eyes, my dear,’ 
said my mother ; and we laughed 
blithely over it. 

My mother’s mood changed after 
supper. .We always said a very 
simple grace after meals. It was, 
* Thank God for a good breakfast ! 
‘Thank God for a good dinner!’ 
or whatever meal it was of which 
we had partaken. Our ‘ Thank 
God for a good supper!’ being 
said, most earnestly by my mother, 
she cleared away the things, and 
said, 

‘ Now we will see how rich we 
are.’ 

We sat down at the table, side 
by side, and my mother took out 
of her pocket what money it con- 
tained. I thought that our all had 
been expended in our frugal pur- 
chases, but I was agreeably mis- 
taken. There were still left two 
sixpences and a few coppers. My 
mother selected a battered half- 
penny, and regarded it tenderly— 
so tenderly, and with so much feel- 
ing, that her tears fell on it. I 
wondered. A battered halfpenny, 
dented, dirty, bruised! I won- 
dered more as she kissed it, and 
held it to me to kiss. 

‘Why, mother?’ I asked, as I 
kissed. 

In reply, she told me a story. 

‘ My dear, there lived in a great 
forest a poor woman who had no 
friend in the world but one—a bird 
that she loved with all her heart 
and soul, and who, not being big 
enough or strong enough to get 
food for himself, depended, be- 
cause he couldn’t help it, upon 
what this poor woman could pro- 
vide for him. There were other 
birds that in some way resembled 
the bird that belonged to this 
poor woman, and that she loved 
so dearly, and many of these were 
also compelled to wander about the 
great forest in search of food ; but 
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they found it so difficult to obtain 
sufficient to eat, and they met with 
so many sad adventures in their 
search, that their wings lost their 
strength, and their hearts the bright- 
ness that was their proper heritage 
—for they were young birds, whose 
time for battling with the world 
had not arrived. The poor woman 
did not wish her dear bird to meet 
with such sad experiences until he 
was strong and able to cope with 
them. I can’t tell you, my dear, how 
much she loved her bird, and how 
thoroughly her whole heart was 
wrapped up in her treasure. Once 
she had friends who were good to 
her ; but it was the will of God that 
she should lose them, and she and 
her bird were left alone in the 
world. She had many difficulties 
to contend with, being a weak and 
foolish woman——’ 

I shook my head, and said, ‘I 
am sure she wasn’t ; I am sure she 
wasn’t !' My mother pressed me 
closer to her side, and continued, 
her fingers caressing my neck : 

* And the days were some- 
times very dark for her, or would 
have been but for the joy she 
found in her only treasure. <A 
time came when her heart almost 
fainted within her—for her bird 
was at home hungry, and there 
was no food in the nest, and she 
did not know which way to turn 
to get it. She wandered about 
the forest with rebellious thoughts 
in her mind—yes, my dear, she 
did!—and out of her blindness 
and wickedness—hush, my dear- 
est!—out of her blindness and 
wickedness, she began almost to 
doubt the goodness of God. She 
thought, foolish woman that she 
was! that there was no love in 
the forest but the love which filled 
her breast ; that pity, compassion, 
charity, had died out of the world, 
and that she and her bird were to 
be left to perish. But she received 
such a lesson, my dear, as she will 
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never forget till her dying day. 
While these despairing thoughts 
were in her mind, and while her 
rebellious heart was crying against 
the sweetest attributes with which 
God has endowed His children, a 
fairy in a cotton-print dress came 
to her side , 

* Mother ? 

‘It is true, my dear. A fairy in 
a cotton-print dress came to her 
side, and with a sweet word and a 
sweeter look put into her hand a 
talisman—call it a stone, my dear, 
if you will—a common, almost 
valueless piece of stone ; and the 
touch of the pretty little fairy fin- 
gers to the poor woman’s hand was 
like the touch of Moses’s rod to 
the rock, when the waters came 
forth for the famished people. And 
she prayed God to forgive her for 
doubting His goodness, and the 
goodness of those whom He made 
in the image of Himself. Then, 
as she looked at the common piece 
of stone which the fairy had given 
to her, she saw in it the face of an 
angel, and she kissed it again and 
again, as I do this.’ 

After a little while my mother 
wrapped the halfpenny in a piece 
of paper, and put it by, saying she 
hoped she would never be com- 
pelled to spend it. 

During the whole of the follow- 
ing week my mother was unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining work. -It was not 
from want of perseverance that she 
did not succeed, for she came home 
every day weary and footsore. 

‘ The sewing-machines are keep- 
ing many poor women out of work,’ 
she said. 

‘Then they are bad things,’ I 
exclaimed; ‘I wish they were all 
burnt !’ 

‘No, my dear; they are good 
things ; they are blessings to many 
poor creatures. Why, Chris, if 
I had one, we should be quite 
rich !” 

But she did not have one, and 





her needles were at a discount, so 
far as earning bread for us was 
concerned. On the Saturday she 
went out again early, and did not 
come home until late at night. 
Good fortune had again attended 
her, and she brought home a little 
money. 

‘ Have you seen the fairy in the 
cotton-print dress ?’ I asked gaily. 

My mother nodded sorrowfully. 

‘ Saturday’s a lucky day, mother,’ 
I said, rubbing my hands. 

‘Yes, my child,’ she answered, 
with a heavy sigh. 

She added another halfpenny to 
the one she had kissed and put by 
last week, and we went out again 
to make our purchases. Another 
week followed, and another, with 
similar results and similar inci- 
dents. Then my mother fell sick, 
and could not, although she tried, 
keep the knowledge of her weak- 
ness from me; a sorrow of which 
I was not a sharer was preying on 
her heart. I did not know of it ; 
but I saw that my mother was 
growing even paler and thinner, 
and often, when she did not think 
I was observing her, I saw the 
tears roll down her cheek, and her 
lips quiver piteously. Friday night 
found us with a cupboard nearly 
empty, and with but one halfpenny 
in our treasury—the first battered 
and bruised halfpenny, which my 
mother hoped she would never be 
compelled to spend. ‘Those she 
had added to it had gone during 
the week. She looked at it wist- 
fully : 

* Must we spend it, Chris?” 

‘Is the angel’s face there? I 
asked. 

*Yes, I see it.” And she kissed 
the battered coin again. 

‘Then we must keep it,’ I said 
stoutly. 

When I awoke the next morn- 
ing, my mother was kneeling by 
my bedside, and when she saw my 
eyes resting on her face, she clasp- 
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ed me in her arms, and so we lay 
for fully half an hour, without a 
word being spoken. There was a 
little milk left for breakfast, and 
this my mother made into very 
weak milk-and-water. The bread 
she cut into four slices. One 
she ate, two she gave to me, and 
one she put into the cupboard. 
She laid the battered halfpenny on 
the mantelshelf. 

‘Now, Chris,’ she said, as she 
put on her poor worn bonnet, 
‘when you are hungry you can eat 
the slice of bread that’s in the cup- 
board ; and if I am not at home 
before you are hungry again, you 
can buy some bread with that half- 
penny. Kiss me, dear child.’ 

‘ But, mother,’ I remonstrated, 
‘you are too illto go out. You 
ought to stay at home to-day.’ 

‘I dare not, child. I must go 
out. Why, doesn’t my Chris want 
his supper to-night, and his dinner 
to-morrow? And don’t I want my 
supper and dinner, too?’ 

‘ Are you going to the workshop, 
mother ? 

‘I am going that way, child.’ 

But I begged her to promise 
that she would try and be home 
early, and she was compelled to 
promise, to satisfy me. With fal- 
tering steps she left the room, and 
walked slowly down-stairs. I felt 
that there was something wrong, 
but I did not understand it, and 
certainly would have been power- 
less to remedy it. I was soon hun- 
gry enough to eat the slice of bread; 
and then I went out, and strolled 
restlessly about the streets. It was 
a cold day, and I was glad to get 
indoors again, although there was 
no fire. In the afternoon I was 
hungry again, and mother had not 
returned. Should I spend the half- 
penny? I took it from the man- 
telshelf. The gift of a fairy in a 
cotton-print dress! I turned it this 
way and that, in the endeavour to 
find some special charm in it. It 
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was as common a halfpenny as I 
had ever looked upon. I saw no 
angel’s face in it. But my mother 
said there was, and that was 
enough. No; I could not spend 
it. Then I thought that it was 
unkind of me to let my mother, ill 
and weak as she was, go out by 
herself. I reproached myself; I 
might have helped her on. She 
promised to return soon ; perhaps 
she was not strong enough to re- 
turn. These reproachful thoughts 
and my hunger grew upon me, and 
my uneasiness increased, until I 
became very wretched indeed. As 
dusk was falling, I made up my 
mind that a certain duty was be- 
fore me. I must walk into the 
City to the shop for which my 
mother used to work, and seek for 
her. I had been to the place two 
or three times to take work home, 
and I knew my’ way pretty well. 
Perhaps I should meet my mother 
on the road. Off I started on my 
self-imposed task. My increasing 
hunger made the distance appear 
twice as long as it really was, and 
I could not he!p lingering and long- 
ing for a little while at a fine cook- 
shop, the perfume which pervaded 
it being more fragrant to me at 
the time than all the perfumes of 
Arabia would have been. When 
I arrived at the workshop, it was 
closed. ‘There was nothing for it 
but to turn my face homeward. 
Weary, hungry, and dispirited, I 
commenced my journey back; I 
was anxious to get home quickly 
now, to lessen the chance of my 
mother returning while I was 
absent. In my eagerness and con- 
fusion I missed my way, and it was 
quite ten o’clock at night when I 
found myself in a street which was 
familiar to me, and which I knew 
to be about two miles from the 
street in which we lived. The 
neighbourhood in which I was now 
was a busy one; a kind of market 
was held there everySaturday night, 
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in which poor people could pur- 
chase what they required a trifle 
cheaper than they could be sup- 
plied at the regular shops. There 
were a great glare of lights and a 
great hurlyburly of noise which in 
my weak condition confused and 
frightened me. I staggered feebly 
on, and stuMbled against a man 
who was passing me in a great 
hurry. He caught hold of my arm 
with such force as to swing me 
round ; and without any effort on 
my part to escape, for I was al- 
most unconscious, I slipped from 
his grasp and fell to the ground. 
I think I heard the words, ‘ Un- 
manly brute!’ uttered in a female 
voice; but my next distinct re- 
membrance is that I was standing 
on my feet, swaying slightly, and 
held up by the man I had run 
against. He spoke to me in sharp 
tones, and demanded to know 
where I was running to. I begged 
his pardon humbly, but in tones 
too faint to reach his ear, for he 
inquired roughly if I had a tongue 
in my head. There were a few 
persons standing about us, and 
one or two women told the man he 
ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and asked him what he meant by 
it, and why he didn’t leave the boy 
alone. In sneering reply he called 
them a parcel of wise women. 

‘ Did you ever see a thief of his 
size ?’ he asked. 

‘I am not a thief,’ I said, in a 
faint tone. ‘Let me go. I want 
to get home.’ 

I raised my eyes to his face as 
I spoke. I could not distinguish 
his features, for everything was dim 
before me, but he seemed to see 
something in my face that occu- 
pied his attention, for he looked at 
me long and earnestly. 

‘ Have you been ill?” 

‘I am tired and hungry. Let me 
go, please,’ I implored. 

He released his hold of me. Glad 
to be free, and intent only on get- 


ting home as soon as I could, I 
walked from him with uncertain 
steps. But I did not know how 
weak I really was ; and I was com- 
pelled to cling to the shop-fronts 
for support. I must have stumbled 
on in this way for fifty or sixty 
yards, when I stopped to rest my- 
self. Then, without raising my 
eyes, I knew that the man against 
whom I had stumbled was stand- 
ing by me again; he must have 
followed me out of his course, for 
when we first met his road was dif- 
ferent from mine. 

‘Did you see me following you?” 
he asked. 

I was frightened of him; his 
voice seemed to hurt me. I had 
scarcely a comprehension of the 
meaning of his words; and I was 
fearful that, if I disputed anything 
he said, I might arouse his anger, 
and that he would detain me again. 
He repeated his question; and I 
answered, almost without knowing 
what I said, 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

My reply appeared to dissatisfy 

im. 

‘Then you have been sham- 
ming weakness ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

I looked about me timidly and 
nervously for a means of escape. 
Standing in the road, close to the 
kerbstone, and facing a portion of 
the pavement which was partly in 
shade, was a beggar-woman, with 
her face hidden on her breast. One 
hand held her thin shawl tightly 
in front of her; the other hand was 
held out supplicatingly. What it 
was that caused me to fix my eyes 
on her I cannot tell; perhaps it 
was because I recognised in her 
drooping form and humble attitude 
something kindred to my own piti- 
able condition. As I gazed at her, 
a little girl, very poorly dressed, 
and with a basket on her arm, stop- 
ped before the woman, and put a 
coin into her outstretched hand. 
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The woman curtseyed, and stooped 
and kissed the little girl. As the 
child, her act of charity performed, 
walked away, I saw her face ; and 
it was so sweet and good, that my 
mother’s words with reference to 
the battered halfpenny came to my 
mind: ‘I see an angel’s face in it.’ 
I watched her until she was lost in 
the throng; and then I turned to 
the beggar-woman again, and saw, 
as in a flash of light, my mother! 
Was it shame, was it joy, that con- 
vulsed me, as crying, ‘Mother! 
mother!’ I ran and fell senseless at 
her feet ? , 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A POSTMAN’S KNOCK. 


Ir seemed to me as if I had 
closed my eyes and opened them 
with scarcely a moment’s interval; 
and yet I was at home in our own 
littleroom, and my mother was bend- 
ing over me tenderly. I could not 
immediately realise the change. 
The busy streets, and the glare in 
them, and my fear of the man who 
had accused me of being a thief, 
were still present to my mind. I 
clung closer to my mother. 

‘What is my darling frightened 
of?’ she said soothingly. ‘ He is at 
home, and safe in his mother’s 
arms.’ 


*At home” I looked around 
apprehensively. ‘Where’s the 
man ?” 


‘What man, dear child? The 
man who carried you home ?” 

I had no remembrance of being 
carried home. 

‘The man who carried me home ! 
I exclaimed; and repeated wonder- 
ingly, ‘Carried me home! No, I 
don't know him.’ 

‘ Thereis no one here, dear child, 
but you and I. Taste this.’ 

She held a cup of tea to my lips, 
and I drank gratefully ; and ate a 
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slice of bread-and-butter she /gave 
me. 

‘There, my dear! My darling 
feels better, does he not?’ 

*Yes.’ As I looked at her, the 
scene I had witnessed, of which 
she had been the principal figure, 
dawned upon me. I could not 
check my sobs; I felt as if my 
heart would burst. ‘O mother! 
mother! I cried. ‘I remember 
now ; I remember now!’ 

She held me in her arms, and 
caressed me, and pressed me to 
her heart. My tears flowed upon 
her faithful breast. 

‘How did you find me, dear 
child? Unkind mother that I am 
to leave my darling hungry and 
alone all the day ! 

‘Don’t say that, mother. You 
mustn’t ; you mustn’t! If anybody 
else said it, I would kill him !’ 

‘Hush, dear child! You must 
not excite yourself. Come, you 
shall go to bed ; and you shall tell 
me all in the morning, please God.’ 

‘No, I want to tell you now; I 
want to talk to you now. I want 
to lie here, and talk quietly, quietly ! 
Oh, but I am so sorry! so sorry 

‘For what, dear child ?” 

Through my sobs I murmured, 
‘That you should have to stand in 
the cold, and beg for me!’ My 
arms were round her, and I felt her 
shrink and tremble within them. 
* Now I know what the poor woman 
in the forest did when she went to 
look for food for her bird. If any 
one saw you that knew you, would 
you not be ashamed? Would you 
not run away ?” 

Sadly and tearfully she replied, 
‘No, my own darling, I do not 
think I should. Who would be 
so cruel as to say I ought to be 
ashamed of doing what I do?’ 

‘But, mother, you stand with 
your head down, as if you wanted 
to hide your face ! 

The blood rose to her face and 
forehead pitifully. 
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‘I cannot help it, dearest,’ she 
said with trembling lips ; ‘it comes 
natural to me to stand so. I do 
not think of it at the time. And O, 
Chris! don’t despise your poor mo- 
ther now that you have found out 
her secret !’ 

She would have fallen at my feet 
if I had not’ kept my arms tightly 
around her. In the brief pause 
that ensued before she spoke again, 
I closed my eyes, and leant my 
head upon her shoulder, the better 
to think of her goodness to me. I 
saw all the details of the picture 
which now occupied my mind. I 
saw my mother approach the spot 
where she had decided to stand, to 
solicit charity for me; I saw her 
hesitate, and tremble, and look 
around warily and timidly, as 
though she were about to commit 
a crime ; and then I saw her glide 
swiftly into the road and take her , 
station there, with her dear head } 
drooping on her breast from shame. 
Yes, from shame. And it was for 
me she did this! 

‘If I could get work to do,’ she 
presently said, in low meek tones, 
such as one who was crushed and 
who despaired might use if wrong- 
fully accused, ‘1 would not beg. 
Heaven knows I have tried hard 
enough ; I have implored, have al- 
most gone on my knees for it, in 
vain. What was I todo? We could 
not starve, and I would not go to 
the parish ; I would not bring that 
shame upon my darling’s life, until 
everything else in the world had 
failed. I did not intend my child 
to know. I tried to keep the know- 
ledge from him—I tried, I tried! O, 
my dear boy! my heart is fit to 
break ! 

I listened in awe, and could say 
no word to comfort her. 

*Itis no shame to me to do as I 
have done,’ she said half appeal- 
ingly, half defiantly. ‘It is for 
bread for my dear child’s life. I 
should stand with my face open to 
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the people, if I had the courage. 
But 1 am a coward—a coward ! and 
I shrink and tremble, as if I were 
a thief, with terror in my heart ! 

She a coward! Dear heart! 
Brave soul! Her voice grew softer. 

‘ And O, Chris, my child ! since 
I have stood there I have learnt 
so much that I did not know be- 
fore. It has made me better— 
humbler. Never again, never again 
can I doubt the goodness of God! 
What good there is in the world of 
which we are ignorant, until sorrow 
brings us to the knowledge of it! 
When I first stood there, the world 
seemed to pass away from me, so 
dreadful a feeling took possession 
of me. In my fancy, harsh voices 
clamoured at me, cruel faces mock- 
ed me from all sides; I did not 
dare raise my head. But in the 
midst of my soul’s agony, soft 
fingers touched mine, and the sweet 
voice of a child brought comfort 
to my heart. And then poor wo- 
men gave, and I was ashamed to 
take. I held it out to them again, 
begging them with my eyes to take 
it back again ; and they ran away, 
some of them.’ 

The floodgates of my mother’s 
heart were open, and she was talk- 
ing now as much to herself as to 
me, recalling what had touched her 
most deeply. 

‘Two weeks ago a young woman 
came and stood before me. God 
knows what she was thinking of as 
she stood there in a way it made 
my heart ache to see. She was 
very, very pretty; very, very young. 
She stood looking at me so long in 
silence that I began almost to be 
afraid. I dared not speak to her 
first. Ihave never yet spoken un- 
bidden in that place; I seem to 
myself to have no right to speak. 
But, seeking to soften any hard 
thought she may have had in her 
mind for me or for herself, I re- 
turned her look, kindly I hope, and 
pityingly too. “ I thought I’d make 
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you look at me,” she said in a hard 
voice that I felt was not natural 
to her; “ beggars like you haven't 
much to be proud of, I should say. 
Thank the Lord I haven’t come to 
that yet!” I tried to shape an 
answer, but the words wouldn’t 
leave my lips, and I could only 
look at her appealingly. Poor girl! 
she seemed to resent this, and toss- 
ed her head, and went away sing- 
ing. But there was no singing in 
her heart. I followed her with my 
eyes, and saw her stop at a public- 
house ; but she hesitated at the 
door, and did not enter. No; she 
came back, and stood before me 
again. ‘‘ What do you come here 
for?” she asked, after a little pause. 
“‘For food,” Ianswered. She sneer- 
ed at my answer, and I waited in 
sorrow for her next words. “ Have 
you got a husband?” “No,” I 
said, wondering why she asked. 
‘“*No more have I,” she said. My 
thoughts wandered to a happier 
time, and pictures of brighter days 
which seem to have passed away 
for ever came to my mind ; but the 
girl soon brought me back to reality. 
* Are you a mother?” she asked. 
“* Oh, yes !” I answered, with a sob 
of thankfulness, for the dear Lord 
has made my boy a blessing to me. 
“So am I,” she said, with a little 
laugh that struck me like a knife. 
“‘ Here—take this ; I was going to 
spend it in drink.” And she put 
sixpence in coppers into my hand, 
and ran away. But I ran after her, 
and entreated herto take the money 
back ; but she would not, and grew 
sullen. I still entreated, and she 
said, “ Very well; give it to me; 
I'll spend it in gin.” What I said 
to her after this I do not know, I 
was so grieved and sorry for her ; 
but I told her I would keep the 
money, and she thanked me for the 
promise, oh! so humbly and grate- 
fully, and began to cry so piteously 
and passionately, that my own sor- 
rows seemed light compared with 
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hers. I drew her away to a quiet 
street, and kissed her and soothed 
her, and although we had never 
met before, she clung to me, and 
blessed me with broken words and 
sobs. Then, when she was quieter, 
I asked her where her little one 
was, and might I go with her and 
see it? She took me to her room, 
and I saw her baby—such a pretty 
little thing’!—and I nursed it till it 
fell asleep, and then tidied up the 
room, and put the bed straight. 
Ah, my darling! I could not re- 
peat all that the poor girl said. I 
went out and spent fourpence of 
the sixpence she gave me in food 
for the baby, and she was not angry 
with me for it. I have been to see 
her and her baby twice since that 
night, and my heart has ached often 
when I have thought of them. If 
I were not as poor as I am, I would 
try to be a friend to them. But, 
alas! what can I do? Yet there is 
not a night I have stood in that 
place that I have not lifted my 
heart to God for the goodness that 
has been shown to me. How good 


‘a thing it is for the poor to help 


the poor as they do ! God sweeten 
their lives for them !’ 

We were silent for a long time 
after this. I broke the silence by 
whispering, 

* Mother, I didn’t spend the half- 
penny; it is on the mantelshelf 
now.’ 

‘Dear child! I am sorry and 
glad. It is the first halfpenny I 
ever received in charity, and it 
was given to me by a little child.’ 

* Let me look at it, mother.’ 

She took it from the mantel- 
shelf, and placed it in my hands. 

*I can see the angel’s face now,’ 
Isaid. ‘It is the fairy in a cot- 
ton-print dress.’ 

My mother nodded with a sweet 
smile. 

‘And the fairy is a little girl?” 

* Yes, dear.’ 

‘And she came every Saturday 
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night afterwards, with a basket on 
her arm, and gave you a half- 
penny?’ 

‘Yes, dear. How do you know ” 

‘I saw her to-night,and I guessed 
the rest. I am so glad you kissed 
her! Mother, we will never, never 
spend this halfpenny ! 

‘Very well, my darling ; but you 
haven't told me yet how it was you 
found me out.’ 

I had barely finished my recital 
when a knock came at our door. 
On opening it, our landlady was 
discovered, puffing and blowing. 
A great basket was hanging from 
her hand. Benignant confidence 
in her lodger reigned in her face ; 
curiosity dwelt in her eye. As she 
entered, the air became spirituously 
perfumed. 

‘O, them stairs! she panted. 
‘They ketch me in the side! If 
you'll excuse me, my dear! And 
she sat down, still retaining her 
hold of the basket. She went 
through many stages before she 
quite recovered herself, gazing at 
us the while with that imploring 
look peculiar to women who are 
liable to be ‘ ketched in the side.’ 
Then she brightened up, and spoke 
again. ‘I thought I’d bring it up 
myself,’ she said ; ‘the stairs ain't 
been long cleaned, and the boy’s 
boots.are that muddy that I told him 
to wait in the passage for the basket. 
If you'll empty it, I'll take it down 
tohim. Oh,’ she continued, seeing 
that my mother was in doubt, ‘I 
don’t mind the trouble the least 
bit in the world! If all lodgers 
was as regular with their rent as 
you, my dear, I shouldn’t be put 
upon as I am!’ 

Still my mother hesitated ; she 
did not understand it. I saw that 
the basket was well filled, for the 
lid bulged up. The landlady, de- 
claring that itwasvery heavy, placed 
it on the table, and was about to 
lift the lid, when my mother’s hand 
restrained her. 
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‘ There is some mistake ; these 
things are not for me.’ 

‘Why, my dear creature!’ ex- 
claimed the landlady, growing ex- 
ceedingly confidential, ‘didn’t you 
order ’em ?” : 

‘No, I haven’t marketed yet. 
My poor boy has been ill, and I 
haven’t been able to go out.’ 

‘Well, but there can’t be any 
mistake, my dear ;’ and the land- 
lady, scenting a mystery, became 
very inquisitive indeed; ‘here’s 
your name on a bit of paper.’ 

The writing was plain enough, 
certainly: ‘For Mrs. Carey. Paid 
for. Basket to be returned.’ 

‘Do you know the boy who 
brought them ?’ asked my mother. 

‘To be sure I do, my dear crea- 
ture! He belongs to Mrs. Strange- 
ways, the greengrocer round the 
corner.’ 

‘I should like to speak to him. 
May he come up?” 

‘Certainly, my dear soul ! 

And the landlady, in her eager- 
ness to get at the heart of the 
mystery, disregarded the effect of 
muddy boots on clean stairs, and 
called the boy up. But he could 
throw no light upon the matter. 
All that he knew was that his mis- 
tress directed him to bring the 
things round to Mrs. Carey’s, and 
to make haste back with the basket. 
‘And please, will you look sharp 
about it? he adjured in a tone 
of injured innocence, digging his 
knuckles into his eyes, and work- 
ing them round so forcibly that it 
almost seemed as though he were 
trying to gouge out his eyeballs ; 
‘if you keep me here much longer, 
missis ‘ll swear when I get back 
that I’ve been stopping on the road 
playing pitch and toss.’ 

The landlady, whose curiosity 
had now reached the highest point, 
protested that it would be flying in 
the face of Providence to hesitate 
another moment, and whipped open 
the basket. 
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‘ Halfa pound of salt butter,’ she 
said, calling out the things as she 
placed them on the table; ‘ halfa 
pound of tea ; sixpennorth of eggs 
—they’re Mrs. Chizlett’s eggs, my 
dear, sixteen a shilling—I know 
’em by the bag ; a pound of brown 
sugar ; a cabbage; taters—seven 
pound for tuppence, my dear ; and 
a lovely shoulder of mutton—none 
of your scrag! There! 

My eyes glistened as I saw the 
good things, and my mother was 
gratefully puzzled. ‘The garrulous 
landlady stopped in the room for a 
quarter of an hour, placing all kinds 
of possible constructions upon the 
mystery, and inviting, in the most 
insinuating manner, the confidence 
of my mother, whom she evidently 
regarded as a very artful creature. 
It was sufficient for me that the 
food was lawfully ours, and I 
blessed the generous donor in my 
heart. On the following day my 
mother took me for a walk in the 
Park, and we arrived home in time 
to get the baked dish from the 
baker’s, which my mother had pre- 
pared. We had a grand dinner, 
and we fared tolerably well during 
the week. On the Saturday, how- 
ever, our cupboard and treasury 
were bare, and my mother was 
once more racked by those pin- 
and-needle anxieties which, insigni- 
ficant as they seem by the side of 
matters of public interest, form the 
sum of the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow creatures. 
My mother watched me very ner- 
vously. I knew what was in her 
mind. She was striving to gather 
courage to bid me stop at home 
while she went out to beg. My 
heart was very full as, watching 
her furtively, I saw her put on her 
bonnet and shawl. Then she stood 
irresolutely by the mantelshelf. I 
crept to her side. 

* Mother ” 

* My child ! 

‘Let me go with you,’ I implored. 
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‘No, no, dear child! No, no! 
she cried, and she knelt before me, 
and twined her arms around my 
neck. She was entreating me in 
the tenderest manner to stop at 
home, when the simplest thing in 
the world changed the current of 
our lives. A postman’s knock was 
heard at the street-door, and a 
minute afterwards the landlady 
came running up-stairs, almost 
breathless. My mother started to 
her feet. In one hand the land- 
lady held a letter by the corner 
of her apron ; the other hand was 
pressed to her side; and she panted 
as if her last moments had arrived. 

‘O them stairs ! she exclaimed. 
‘ They'll be the death of me! For 
you, my dear.’ And she held the 
letter towards my mother. 

A circumstance so unusual as 
the receipt of a letter threw us all 
into a state of excitement. It was 
certainly an event in my life. My 
mother was very agitated as she 
looked at the address, and the 
landlady took a seat, and waited 
in the expectation of hearing the 
news. But the letter was not 
opened until that worthy woman 
had retired, which she did in a 
very dignified, not to say offended, 
manner, as a proof that she had 
not the slightest wish—not she !— 
to pry into our private concerns. 

*There’s no mistake, mother,’ I 
said. 

‘No, my dear; it is addressed 
to me.’ 

Then, with great care, she opened 
the letter, and read aloud : 


‘ 14 Paradise-row, Windmill-street. 
‘Emma Carey,—Personally you 
will have not the slightest know- 
ledge of me, for I do not think 
you ever set eyes on me ; but you 
will know my name. I was not 
aware until a few days ago that 
your husband was dead. I am 


poor, but not as poor as you are. 
I offer you and your boy a home. 
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You can both come and live with 
me if you like. Ifyou decide to 
come, you must not expect much. 
I am not a pleasant character, and 
my disposition is not amiable. But 
the probability is, if you accept my 
offer, that you and your boy will 
have regular meals, such as they 
are. I keep a shop ; you can help 
me in it. You can come at once 
if you like—this very day. I don’t 
suppose it will take you long to 
pack up. 
‘BRYAN CAREY.’ 

I started when I heard the 
name, for it was our own. 

‘It is from your uncle Bryan,’ 
said my mother ; ‘ your dear father’s 
elder brother, who disappeared 
many years ago.’ 

‘I thought he was dead, mo- 
ther.’ 

‘We all supposed so, never hav- 
ing heard from him.’ 

‘Was he nice, mother ?” 

‘I have no idea, child; I never 
saw him. But he says that he is 
neither amiable nor pleasant.’ 

Two words in the letter had es- 
pecially attracted my attention. 

‘Regular meals,’ I murmured, 
somewhat timidly. 

My mother rose instantly. Un- 
less she accepted the offer, there 
was but one alternative before her ; 
and no one knew better than I 
how her sensitive nature shrank 
from it. It was the bitterest ne- 
cessity only that had driven her to 
beg. 

‘I will go at once and see your 
uncle, my dear. I don’t know 
where Paradise-row is, but I shall 
be able to find it out. I will be 
back as soon as possible. Keep 
indoors, there’s a dear child !’ 

She was absent for nearly three 
hours. 

‘Well, mother?’ I said, running 
to the door as I heard her step on 
the stairs. 

She drew me into the room, and 
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sat down, with her arms round my 
neck. 

‘ We will go, dear,’ she said, and 
my heart beat joyfully at the words. 
‘It will be a home for us, Situated 
as we are, what would become of 
my dear child if I were to fall really 
ill? And I have been afraid of it 
many times. Yes, we will go. 
Your uncie Bryan keeps a grocer’s 
shop. I told him I should have 
to give a week’s warning here, and 
he gave me the money to pay the 
rent, so that we might go to him at 
once.’ 

My mother looked about her re- 
gretfully. It belonged to her na- 
ture to become attached to every- 
thing with which she was associ- 
ated, and she could not help 
having a tender feeling even ,for 
our one little room in which we 
had seen so much trouble. 

‘Now, Chris, we will pack up.’ 

As uncle Bryan predicted in 
his letter, it did not take us long. 
Everything we possessed went into 
one small trunk, and there was 
room for more when everything 
was in. The smoke-dried monkey 
of a man in stone—the precious 
relic I had inherited from my 
grandmother—had been carefully 
taken care of, and now lay at the 
bottom of the trunk. It had not 
brought us much luck, and I re- 
garded it with something like aver- 
sion. 

From the inscrutable eye of 
a landlady living in the house no- 
thing can be concealed, and our 
landlady hovered in the passage, 
divining (with that peculiar inspi- 
ration with which all of her class 
are gifted) that something import- 
ant was taking place. My mother 
called her in, and paid her the 
week’s rent in lieu of a week’s no- 
tice. She was deeply moved, after 
the fashion of landladies (living in 
the house), when lodgers who have 
paid regularly take their departure. 
The fear of another lodger not so 
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punctual in paying as the last 
harrows their souls. As my mo- 
ther did not enter into particu- 
lars, not even mentioning to the 
landlady where we were moving 
to, the inquisitive creature invited 
confidence by producing from a 
mysterious recess in her flannel 
petticoat a bottle of gin and a 
glass. My mother, however, de- 
clined to be bribed, much to the 
landlady’s chagrin ; after this she 
evidently regarded us with less 
favour. 

‘Uncle Bryan sent a boy with a 
wheelbarrow, Chris,’ said my mo- 
ther, ‘to wheel your trunk home. 
He’s waiting at the door now.’ 

‘ With thewheelbarrow?’ Iasked 
gaily. I was in high spirits at the 
better prospect which lay before us. 

‘Yes, dear. With the wheel- 
barrow.’ 

I could not help laughing, it 
seemed to me such a comical idea. 
My mother cast an affectionate 
look at the humble room we were 
leaving for ever, and then we car- 
ried the trunk down to the street 
door, the landlady of assisting. 
There stood the boy with the 
wheelbarrow. The trunk was lifted 
in, and we marched away, the boy 
trundling the barrow, we holding 
on in front, for fear the trunk 
should fall into the road. All the 
neighbours rushed into the street 
to look at the procession. 





CHAPTER IX. 


UNCLE BRYAN INTRODUCES HIM- 
SELF. 


THE boy took no notice of the 
neighbours, but wheeled straight 
through them, regardless of their 
legs. Neither did he take any no- 
tice of us, except by whistling in 
our faces. But he trundled the 
wheelbarrow cheerfully, and with 
an airy independence most delight- 
ful to witness. It was a long jour- 
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ney to Paradise-row, and it occu- 
pied a long time ; but the boy never 
flagged, never stopped to rest, al- 
though in the course of the journey 
he performed some eccentric antics. 
He was not as old as I, but he was 
much more strongly built. I en- 
vied him his strong limbs and broad 
shoulders. It was a cold day, and 
he was insufficiently clad ; his toes 
peeped out of his boots, and his 
hair straggled through a hole in his 
cap, and a glimpse of his bare chest 
could nowand then be seen through 
a rent in his waistcoat, which was 
made to serve the purpose of a jac- 
ket by being pinned at the throat ; 
but the boy was not in the slightest 
degree affected by these disadvant- 
ages. ‘The wind, which made me 
shiver, seemed to warm him, and 
he took it to his bosom literally 
with great contentment. His eyes 
were dark and bright, his nose was 
a most ostensible pug, and the 
curves of his large well-shaped 
mouth and lips spoke of saucy en- 
joyment. Indeed, he was full of 
life, noting with eager curiosity 
everything about him, and his dirty 
face sparkled with intelligence. As 
he drove the barrow before him, 
he whistled and sang without the 
slightest regard to nerves, and if 
any street lad accosted him jocose- 
ly or derisively, he returned the 
salutation with spirited interest. 
He appeared to be disposed to 
pause near the first organ-grinder 
we approached ; but he resisted the 
inclination, and after a short but 
severe mental struggle, he compro- 
mised matters by trundling the bar- 
row three times round the unfortu- 
nate Italian, making a wider sweep 
each time. My mother remon- 
strated with him; but the boy, with 
the reins of command in his hand, 
paid no other attention to her re- 
monstrance than was expressed in 
a knowing cock of his eye, imply- 
ing that it was all right, and that he 
knew what he was about. For the 
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safety of our trunk we were com- 
pelled to accompany him in his cir- 
cular wanderings, and I felt particu- 
larly foolish as we swept round and 
round. But the third circle com- 
pleted, the boy drove straight along 
again contentedly, whistling the last 
air the organ-grinder had played 
with such force and expression as to 
cause some of the passers-by to put 
their fingers to their ears. This 
manceuvre the boy conscientiously 
repeated with every organ-grinder 
we met on the road ; repeated it 
also, very slowly and lingeringly, at 
a Punch-and-Judy show, afterwards 
conveying to the British public dis- 
cordant reminiscences through his 
nose of the interview between 
Punch and the Devil; and with 
supreme audacity repeated it when 
we came to a band of negro min- 
strels, proving himself quite a match 
for them when they threatened him 
with dreadful consequences if he 
did not immediately put a stop to 
his circular performance. Indeed, 
when one of the band advanced 
towards him with menacing ges- 
tures, he ran the wheelbarrow a- 
gainst the opposing force with such 
an unmistakable intention, that to 
save his legs the nigger had to fly. 
In this manner we came at length 
to the end of our journey. 

I found Windmill-street to be a 
mere slit in a busy and bustling 
neighbourhood, and Paradise-row, 
where uncle Bryan lived, a distinct 
libelupon heaven, being, I fervently 
hope, as little like a thoroughfare 
in Paradise as can well be imagined. 
Uncle Bryan’s shop was at the cor- 
ner of Windmill-street and Paradise- 
row, and uncle Bryan himself stood 
at his street-door, seemingly await- 
ing our arrival. 

* Been loitering, eh?’ was uncle 
Bryan’s first salutation; sharply 
spoken, not to us, but to the boy. 

‘ Never stopped wheelin’, so ’elp 
me!’ returned the boy, in a tone as 
sharp as my uncle’s, yet with a 
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doubtful lookat mymother. ‘Never 
stopped to take a breathful of air 
from the blessed minute we started. 
Arks ’er ! 

My mother, being appealed to by 
uncle Bryan, confirmed the boy’s 
statement, which was strictly cor- 
rect, and, to his manifest astonish- 
ment, made no reproachful refer- 
ence to his circular flights. His 
astonishment, however, almost im- 
mediately assumed the form of a 
satisfied leer. 

* How much was it to be?’ asked 
uncle Bryan, not at all satisfied 
with my mother’s assurance. 

‘ Thrums,’ replied the boy, readi- 
ly. By which he meant threepence. 

Uncle Bryan regarded him sourly. 

* Say that again, and I'll take off 
a penny.’ 

‘Well, tuppence, then. I got to 
pay a ha’penny for the barrer. 
What’s a brown, more or less?” 

The question was not addressed 
to any of us in particular, so none 
of us answered it. Uncle Bryan 
paid him twopence ; and the boy, 
with never a ‘thank you,’ spun the 
coins in the air, and caught them 
deftly ; then, with a wink at my 
mother as a trustworthy conspira- 
tor, he walked away with his empty 
barrow, whistling with all his wind 
at mankind in general. 

Now, when uncle Bryan first 
spoke, I started. I thought it was 
not the first time I had heard his 
voice. It sounded to me like the 
voice of the man with whom I had 
had the adventure on the previous 
Saturday night. The boy being out 
of sight, uncle Bryan turned to me. 

‘Why did you start just now ?” 

‘I thought I knew your voice, 
sir,’ I said. 

‘Call me uncle Bryan. -Knew 
my voice! It isn’t possible, as 
you've never set eyes on me, nor I 
on you, till this moment.’ 

This was intended to settle the 
doubt, and I never again referred 
to it, although it remained with me 
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for a long while afterwards. The 
trunk had been left on the door- 
step, and uncle Bryan assisted us 
to carry it up-stairs to the bedroom 
allotted to us. Alittle bed for me— 
uncle Bryan made it over to me in 
three words—was placed behind a 
screen. 

‘I thought,’ he said to my mo- 
ther, ‘you would like your boy to 
sleep in the same room as yourself. 
The house is a small one, but we 
can find another place for him if 
you wish.’ 

‘Thank you, Bryan,’ replied my 
mother simply, ‘I would like to 
have him with me.’ 

Uncle Bryan was evidently no 
waster of words, and my mother 
entered readily into his humour. 

‘You must be tired,’ he said, as 
he was about to leave the room; 
‘rest yourself a bit. But the sooner 
you come down-stairs, the better I 
shall be pleased.’ 

My mother laid her hand on his 
arm, and detained him. 

‘Let me say a word to you, 
Bryan.’ 

‘You will never repeat it!’ he 
exclaimed, with a quick apprehen- 
sion of what she wished to say. 

‘ Never, without a strong neces- 
sity, Bryan.’ 

He laughed; but it was more 
like a dry husky cough than a 
laugh. 

‘When a man locks the street- 
door,’ he said, ‘ trust a woman to 
see that the yard-door’s on the 
latch.’ 

‘I want to thank you, Bryan, for 
the home you have offered me and 
my boy.’ 

‘Perhaps it won't suit you.’ 

‘It will suit us, Bryan, if it will 
suit you to allow us to remain.’ 

He seemed to chew the words, 
‘allow us to remain,’ silently, as 
if their flavour were unpleasant to 
him ; but he said aloud: 

‘Wait and see, then.’ And al- 
though my mother wished to con- 
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tinue the conversation, he turned 
his back to us, and abruptly left 
the room. 

My mother sank into a chair; 
she must have been very tired, for 
she had walked not less than twelve 
miles that day. 

‘You must be tired too, my dear,’ 
she said, drawing me to her side. 

‘Not so tired as you, mother.’ 

‘I don't feel very, very tired, my 
dear !’ 

I knew why she said so; hope 
dwelt in her heart. 

‘I think your uncle Bryan is a 
good man,’ she said. 

I did not express dissent ; but I 
must have looked it. 

‘My dear,’ she said, answering 
my look, ‘you will find in your 
course through life that many sweet 
things have their home in the 
roughest shells. Uncle Bryan has 
a strange rough manner, but I 
think—nay, I am sure—heisa good 
man. Do you know, Chris, I be- 
lieve those things that came home 
for us last Saturday night were 
sent by him. No, my dear, we 
will not ask him, or even speak of 
it. He will be better pleased if it 
is not referred to. And yet I won- 
der how he found us out ! 

The room which was assigned 
to us was a back-room, small, and 
commonly but cleanly furnished. 
Immediately beneath the window 
was the water-butt, and beyond it 
were numbers of small back-yards 
—so many, indeed, that I won- 
dered where the houses could be 
that belonged to them. The gen- 
eral prospect from this window, as 
I very soon learned, was composed 
of sheets, shirts, stockings, and the 
usual articles of male and female 
attire in the process of drying: of 
some other things also—of wash- 
ing-tubs, and women and little girls 
wringing and washing and up to 
their arm-pits in soap-suds. Oc- 
casionally I saw men also thus en- 
gaged. A variation in the prospect 
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was sometimes afforded by small 
children being brought into the 
yards to be slapped and then set 
upon the stones to cool, and by 
other small children blowing soap- 
bubbles out of father’s pipes. The 
peculiarity of the scene was that 
the clothes never appeared to 
be dried. They were eternally 
hanging on the lines, which inter- 
sected each other like a Chinese 
puzzle, or were being skewered to 
them ina damp condition. I can 
safely assert that existence, as seen 
from our bedroom window, was 
one interminable washing-day. 

When we went down-stairs uncle 
Bryan was in the shop, weighing 
up his wares and attending to oc- 
casional customers. Attached to 
the shop were a parlour, in which 
the meals were taken and which 
served as a general sitting-room, 
and a smaller apartment in the rear. 
My mother called me into the 
smaller room. ‘ Do you see, Chris?’ 
she said, pointing to some flowers 
on the window-sill. There were 
two or three pots also, in which 
seeds had evidently been newly 
planted. In my mother’s eyes, 
these were a strong proof of my 
uncle’s goodness. A rickety flight 
of steps led to the basement of the 
house, in which there was a gloomy 
kitchen (very blackbeetle-y), which 
could not have been used for a 
considerable time. The cobwebs 
were thick in the corners, and a 
prosperous spider, a very alderman 
in its proportions, peeped out of 
its stronghold, with an air of ‘What 
is all this about ?) The appearance 
of a woman in that deserted re- 
treat did not please my gentleman ; 
it was a sign of progress. In the 
basement were also two or three 
other gloomy, recesses. 

Our brief inspection ended, we 
ascended to the parlour. The fire 
was burning brightly, and the kettle 
was on the hob. My mother went 
to the door which led to the shop. 
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‘ At what time do you generally 
have tea, Bryan?’ she inquired. 

* At half-past five,’ he replied. 

It was a quarter-past five by an 
American clock which stood in the 
centre of the mantelshelf. The 
clock was a common wooden one, 
with a glass door in front, on which 
was engraved a figure of Father 
Time with a crack down his back. 
One of his eyes was damaged, and 
his scythe also was mutilated; tak- 
ing him altogether, as he was there 
represented, damaged and with 
cracks in him, old Father Time 
seemed by his disconsolate appear- 
ance to be of the opinion that it 
was high time an end was made of 
him. Without more ado, my mother 
opened the cupboard, and finding 
everything there she wanted, laid 
the table, and prepared the meal. 
Exactly at half-past five uncle Bryan 
came in, and we had tea. He did 
not express the slightest approval 
of my mother’s quickness, nor did 
she ask for it; and when tea was 
over, he went into the shop again, 
and my mother cleared up the 
things. She asked him about to- 
morrow’s dinner, and took me with 
her to market with the money he 
gave her. While we were looking 
about us we came across the boy 
who had fetched our trunk in the 
wheelbarrow. He was standing 
with others listening to a hymn 
which was being sung by two men 
and a woman. One of the men 
was blind, and he played on a 
harmonium, while his compan- 
ions sang. He joined in also, 
having a powerful voice, and I 
thought the performance a very 
fine one. 

The boy saw us; approached 
my mother, and said in a tone of 
strong approval : 

‘You're a brick. I say, we sold 
old Bryan, didn’t us?” 

My mother could not help smil- 
ing, which heightened the favour- 
able opinion he had of her. 
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‘What are you going to do?’ he 
asked. 

My mother explained that she 
was going to market. 

‘T'll show you the shops,’ he 
said ; and his offer was accepted. 

He proved useful, and took us 
to the best and cheapest shops, 
and gave his candid opinion (gen- 
erally unfavourable) of the articles 
my mother purchased. When the 
marketing was finished, he volun- 
teered to carry the basket, and did 
not leave us until we were within a 
yard or two of uncle Bryan’s shop. 
He enlivened the walk with many 
quaint and original observations, 
and when he had nothing to say 
he whistled. He took his depar- 
ture with good-humoured winks and 
nods. Upon my mother counting 
out her purchases to uncle Bryan, 
and returning him the few coppers 
that were left, he said, 

‘We'll settle things on Monday, 
Emma. You'll have to take the 
entire charge of the house, and to 
keep the expenses down, and we'll 
arrange a certain sum, which must 
not be exceeded. If anything is 
saved out of it, you can put it by 
in this box,’ pointing to a stone 
money-box shaped like an urn, 
which was on a shelf. ‘You can 
do anything you like to the place, 
but don’t disturb my flower-pots.’ 

‘What have you planted in the 
new pots, Bryan ?’ 

‘Some of the new Japan lilies ; 
they'll not flowertill summer. Don’t 
touch them ; you don’t understand 
them.’ 

My mother was very busy that 
night, dusting and cleaning, and I 
think I never saw her in a happier 
mood. Now and then she went 
into the shop, and stood quietly 
behind the counter, noting how 
uncle Bryan attended to his busi- 
ness. He took not the slightest 
notice of her; did not address a 
single word to her. Once she came 
bustling back, with an air of im- 
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portance. ‘ I’ve served a customer, 
Chris,’ she said gleefully. 

Uncle Bryan’s shop was stocked 
with small supplies of everything 
in the grocery line, and in addition 
to these, he sold a few simple medi- 
cines for clearing the blood—some 
of them, I afterwards learned, of 
his own concoction and mixing. 
Friday was the day fixed for the 
preparation and making-up of these 
medicines, for Saturday was the 
great night for the sale of the 
mixtures to working people, who 
purchased them in halfpenny and 
penny doses. I discovered that 
uncle Bryan’s pills were famous in 
the neighbourhood. I calculated 
that on this Saturday night he must 
have served at least fifty customers 
with his medicines. The little par- 
lour presented quite a different ap- 
pearance when my mother had 
finished cleaning and dusting. I 
looked for some expression of 
approval in uncle Bryan's face 
when he came in to partake of a 
bread-and-cheese supper ; but I 
saw none. During the night my 
thoughts wandered to the little girl 
who had given the first halfpenny 
to my mother. I spoke about her. 

‘Do you think she will be sorry 
or glad, mother, because she will 
not see you to-night ?” 

‘Sorry, I think, Chris ; she will 
fancy I am ill.’ 

‘But this is a great deal better, 
mother.’ 

‘Infinitely better, dear child: 
and remember, we owe it all to 
uncle Bryan.’ 

Neither my mother nor I felt at 
all strange in our new home, and I 
slept as soundly as if I had lived 
in the house for years. Before we 
went to bed, my mother and I had 
a delicious ten minutes’ chat ; the 
storm in our lives which had lasted 
so long, and which had threatened 
to wreck us, had cleared away, and 
a delightful sense of rest stole into 
our hearts. 
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On the Sunday no business was 
done. After breakfast, uncle Bryan 
brought his account-book into the 
parlour, and busied himself with 
his accounts, adding up the week’s 
takings, and calculating what profit 
was made. My mother asked him 
if he was going to church. 

‘I never go to church,’ was his 
reply. 

My mother looked grieved, but 
she entered into no argument with 
him. 

‘You have no objection to our 
going ?’ she said timidly. 

‘What have I to do with it? I 
dictate to no one. If you think it 
right to go to church, go.’ 

‘Is there one near, Bryan ?’ 

‘Zion Chapel isn’t two minutes’ 
walk.’ 

Uncle Bryan asked no questions 
when we returned, and the day 
passed quietly. He devoted the 
evening to smoking and reading. 
My mother did not like the smoke 
at first, but it was not long before 
she schooled herself to fill uncle 
Bryan's pipe for him. So, with a 
pair of horn spectacles on his nose, 
and his pipe in his mouth, uncle 
Bryan read and enjoyed his leisure. 
Occasionally he took his pipe from 
his mouth, and read a few words 
aloud. At one time he became 
deeply engrossed in a book which 
he took from a shelf in the shop, 
and he read the following passage 
aloud : 

‘That the consciousness of ex- 
istence is not dependent on the 
same form or the same matter is 
demonstrated to our senses in the 
works of the Creator, as far as our 
senses are capable of receiving that 
demonstration. A very numerous 
part ofthe animal creation preaches 
to us, far better than Paul, the be- 
lief in a life hereafter. Their little 
life resembles an earth andaheaven, 
a present and a future state; and 
comprises, if it may be so express- 
ed, immortality in miniature.’ 

VOL. XIV. 
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‘Immortality in miniature !’ re- 
peated my mother, in a puzzled 
tone. ‘What is that from, Bryan ?” 

‘The Age of Reason, he ans- 
wered. 

There was a long pause, broken 
again by uncle Bryan’s voice : 

‘If we consider the nature of our 
condition here, we must see there is 
no occasion for such thing as re- 
vealed religion. What is it we want 
to know? Does not the creation, 
the universe we behold, preach to 
us the existence of an Almighty 
Power, that governs and regulates 
the whole ? And is not the evidence 
that this creation holds out to our 
senses infinitely stronger than any- 
thing we can read in a book that 
any impostor might make and call 
the word of God? As for morality, 
the knowledge of it exists in every 
man’s conscience.’ 

Presently he laid the book aside, 
and my mother took it up. Uncle 
Bryan stretched forth his hand with 
the intention of keepingit from her ; 
but he was too late. He gazed at 
her furtively from beneath his horn 
spectacles, as she turned over the 
pages. After a few minutes’ inspec- 
tion of the book she returned his 
gaze sadly, and, with a protecting 
motion, drew me to her side. I 
had not liked uncle Bryan's laugh, 
and I liked it less now. 

‘Chris, my dear child,’ said my 
mother, in a tone of infinite tender- 
ness, ‘ go up-stairs and bring down 
my Bible.’ 

I did as she desired, and my 
mother caressed me close, with her 
arm round my waist. Uncle Bryan 
sat on one side of the fireplace, 
reading the Age of Reason; my 
mother sat on the other side, read- 
ing the Bible. 





CHAPTER X. 
OUR NEW HOME. 


A pay or two afterwards I 
surprised my mother and uncle 
Q 
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Bryan in the midst of a conversa- 
tion which I supposed had refer- 
ence to myself. My mother was 
in a very earnest mood, but uncle 
Bryan, except that he listened at- 
tentively to what she was saying, 
seemed in no way stirred. In all 
my life’s experiences I never met 
or heard of a man who was more 
thoroughly attentive to every little 
detail that passed around him than 
was uncle Bryan; but although 
he gave his whole mind to the 
smallest matter for the time being, 
he evinced no indication of it, and 
persons who did not understand 
his character might reasonably have 
supposed him to be utterly in- 
different to what was going on. 

‘You will promise me, Bryan,’ 
my mother said. 

‘I will promise nothing, Emma,’ 
he replied; ‘I made a promise 
once in my life, and I received a 
promise in return. I know what 
came of it” He smiled bitterly, 
and added, his words seeming to 
me to be prompted more by inner 
consciousness than by the signs of 
distress in my mother’s face, ‘ But 
you can make your mind easy. It 
is not in my nature to force my 
views upon any one. Force! as 
if it were any matter of mine! 
What comes to him must come as 
it has come to me—through the 
light of experience.’ 

‘Do you not believe, Bryan——’ 

He interrupted her, almost ve- 
hemently. ‘I believe in nothing! 
If that does not content you, I 
cannot help it.’ 

‘If could assist you, Bryan—if 
I could in any way relieve you F 

‘You cannot. I am fixed. Life 
for me is tasteless.’ | 

Something of desolation was in 
his tone as he said this, but its 
plaintiveness was not designed by 
the speaker. Rather did he intend 
to express defiance, and a renunci- 
ation of sympathy. 

‘ But, Bryan,’ said my mother, 
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with a tender movement towards 
him 

‘I must stop you,’ he said, ‘ for 
fear you should say something 
which would compel an explana- 
tion from me. Let matters rest. 
I am but one among hundreds of 
millions of crawlers. Once I saw 
other than visible signs—or fancied 
that I saw them, fool that I was! 
The time has gone, never to re- 
turn ; the power of comprehension 
has gone, never to return. You 
must take me as you find me. 
There is very little in the world that 
I like or dislike ; but I can heartily 
despise one thing: insincerity. 
Have you anything more to say?’ 

‘No, Bryan ;’ and I could see 
that my mother was both pained 
and relieved. 

‘I have; two or three words. 
A question first. You can be satis- 
fied to remain here ?’ 

‘Yes, Bryan, if it satisfies you. 
I can do no better.’ 

A gleam came into his eyes. 
‘That is sincere,’ he said, with a 
pleasanter smile than the last. 
‘Very well, then; it does satisfy 
me. What I want to say now is, 
that there must be no break. You 
must not remain, and let me get 
accustomed to you, and then leave 
me for a woman’s reason.” 

‘I will not, Bryan.’ 

With that, the conversation end- 
ed. In the night, when my mo- 
ther and I were alone in our bed- 
room, I said, 

‘Do you think uncle Bryan is a 
good man now, mother ?” 

‘Is it not good of him, Chris, to 
give us a home ?” 

‘Yes,’ I said; but I was not 
quite satisfied with her answer. 
‘His shell is very rough, though.’ 

My mother laughed. I loved to 
hear her laugh ; it was so different 
from uncle Bryan’s. His laughter 
had no gladness in it. 

‘We shall find a sweet place 
here and there, Chris,’ she said. 
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She tried to, I am sure, and she 
brightened the house with her 
pleasant ways. One night we were 
sitting together as usual; I was 
doing a sum ona slate which un- 
cle Bryan had set for me ; he was 
reading ; my mother was mending 
clothes. We had been sitting quiet 
for a long time, when my mother 
commenced to sing one of her sim- 
ple songs, very softly, as though 
she were singing to herself. In the 
midst of her singing she became 
aware that uncle Bryan was pre- 
sent, and with a rapid apprehensive 
glance at him she paused. He 
looked up from his book at once. 

‘Why do you stop, Emma ?’ he 
asked. 

*I thought I might disturb you.’ 

‘You do not; I like to hear 
you.’ 

The charm, however, was bro- 
ken for that night, and my mother 
knew it, and sang but little. Two 
or three nights afterwards, when 
uncle Bryan was engrossed in his 
book, my mother began to sing 
again over her work. I knew every 
trick of her features, and I think 
she was designing enough to watch 
her opportunity, for there was never 
amore perfect master than she of 
the delicate cunning which kind- 
ness to rough and cross natures 
often requires. It was with much 
curiosity that I quietly observed 
uncle Bryan’s behaviour while my 
mother sang. He held his book 
steadily before him, but he did not 
turn a page; and to my, perhaps, 
too curious eyes there appeared to 
be, in the very curve of his shoul- 
ders, a grateful recognition of my 
mother’s wish to please him. I 
could not see his face, but I liked 
him better at that time than I had 
ever yet done. ‘Truly, my mother 
was right; here at least was one 
sweet place found in the rough 
Shell. She continued her singing 
in the same soft strains; and often 
afterwards sang when we three 
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were sitting together of an even- 
ing. 

Exactly three weeks after we 
had taken up our quarters with 
uncle Bryan, my mother and I 
paid a visit to the neighbourhood 
in which she had made the ac- 
quaintance of the fairy in the cot- 
ton-print dress; but although it 
was Saturday night we saw no 
trace of the little girl. My mother 
was much disappointed ; and then 
she went to the house in which the 
young woman lived who had given 
her sixpence, and learned that she 
had moved, the landlady did not 
know whither. I was glad to get 
away from the neighbourhood, al- 
though I was almost as much dis- 
appointed as my mother was at not 
finding our little fairy. 

Our new life, having thus fairly 
commenced, went on for a longtime 
with but little variation. Uncle 
Bryan allowed my mother to do 
exactly as she pleased, and she, 
without in the slightest way dis- 
turbing his regular habits, made 
the house very different from what 
it was when she first entered it. 
Every room in it, down to the base- 
ment, where she did the cooking, 
was always sweet and clean. We 
also had flowers on the sill of our 
bedroom window, and their grace- 
ful forms and bright colours were a 
refreshing relief to the dark back 
wall. It delights me to see the 
taste for growing flowers cultivated 
by the poor. Flowers are puri- 
fiers ; they breed good thoughts. 
Quite a rivalry was established be- 
tween uncle Bryan and my mother 
in the care and attention which 
they bestowed on their respective 
window-sills. It went on silently 
and pleasantly, and my mother 
was not displeased because uncle 
Bryan was the victor. He trained 
some creepers from the window 
of his little back room to the win- 
dow of our bedroom, and my mo- 
ther watched them with intense 
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interest creeping up, and up, until 
they reached the sill. ‘They are 
like a message of love from your 
uncle, my dear,’ she said. It is by 
such small precious links as these 
that heart is bound to heart. Yet 
the feelings with which uncle Bryan 
inspired me were by no means of 
a tender nature. He made no 
effort to win my affection; as a 
general rule, his bearing towards 
me was sufficiently cold to check 
tender impulse, and the words, ‘ I 
believe in nothing!’ which I had 
heard him address sternly to my 
mother, had impressed me very 
seriously. I regarded him some- 
times with fear and aversion. 

I was sent to a cheap school, a 
very few pence a week being paid 
for my education. My career in 
the school is scarcely worthy of 
record. All that was taught there 
were reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; and when these were learned 
our education was completed. The 
master never allowed himself to be 
tripped up by his pupils. Arith- 
metic was his strong point, and the 
rule-of-three was his boundary. 
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In that happy hunting-ground we 
bought and sold the usual illimit- 
able quantities of eggs, and yards 
of calico, and firkins of butter; 
and there we should have wallowed 
until we were old men, had we 
remained long enough, without ever 
reaching another heaven. My prin- 
cipal reminiscences of those days 
are connected with the bully of the 
school ; who, whenever we met in 
the streets out of school-hours, 
compelled me to make three very 
low and humble bows to him be- 
fore he would allow me to pass. 
I have not the satisfaction of being 
able to record that he met with the 
usual fate (in fiction) of school bul- 
lies—that of being soundly licked, 
and of being compelled to eat 
humble pie for ever afterwards. 
He was a successful tyrant. His po- 
sition occasionally compelled h:m 
to fight two boys at a time—one 
down, the other come up—but he 
was never beaten. A tyrant he was, 
and a tyrant he remained until I 
lost sight of him. In his career, 
virtue was never triumphant. 














MR. F. L. TOOLE THE COMEDIAN. 


——<—— 


Now that Mr. Toole, the eminent 
comedian, is about to visit America, 
it may not be out of place to give 
our readers a short sketch of his 
life during the twenty and odd 
years he has been before the Eng- 
lish public. Mr. John Laurence 
Toole was born in London in the 
year 1831, and was educated at 
the City of London School. At 
an early age he showed a taste for 
the drama, and was a good ama- 
teur actor long before he had at- 
tained his twentieth year. His first 
appearance as a professional actor 
took place at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Dublin, in 1852, and his first Lon- 
don engagement was at the St. 
James’s Theatre. We, however, 
consider that the first engagement 
that really brought him before the 
London public was at the Lyceum 
Theatre, then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles Dillon; and 
well we remember his first en- 
trance in the motley garb of Fan- 
farrondé in the play of Belphegor. 
No actor was ever more nervous 
than Mr. Toole on that occasion, 
his movements for a few minutes 
being timid to a degree, and his 
first few lines were only faintly 
heard ; yet before the evening was 
over he had the whole of the house 
with him, and his London reputa- 
tion was secure. His next Lon- 
don engagement was at the Adel- 
phi; and here it was that, in a 
large number of the old Adelphi 
melodramas, comedies, and farces, 
he had full opportunities to dis- 
play his powers as an actor, and 
to prove himself a worthy suc- 
cessor of Wright, who with slight 
intermission had been the first 
low comedian at that theatre for 


many preceding years. It was 
not long before the names of 
Toole and Paul Bedford became 
as well known and as popular as 
had been the names of Bedford 
and Wright; and as a proof of 
what the veteran actor thought of 
the young partner at the Adelphi, 
we will quote a passage from a 
short autobiography Mr. Paul Bed- 
ford published in 1864. He says, 
*I allude to J. L. Toole, whose 
public celebrity is world-renowned, 
but whose real worth and goodness 
can only be appreciated by those 
who have the pleasure of his pri- 
vate friendship. This miniature of 
goodness is ever ready to lend a 
helping hand to the needy of his 
craft. For example, one night last 
season we played at three theatres ; 
first at the Surrey, secondly at the 
Adelphi, and thirdly at Sadler's 
Wells. A comic incident occurred 
in the transit from the Adelphi to 
Sadler’s Wells. He, Toole, played 
the clockmaker’s boy in Janet Pride 
at the Adelphi, having to finish at 
Sadler’s Wells as old Grinnidge 
in the Green Bushes. Being pressed 
for time, he changed his garments 
in the cab. When arrived at the 
theatre, cabby was astonished to 
see an old man turn out, and said, 
“What have you done with the 
boy? This old cove didn’t get in 
at the Adelphi. What have you 
done with the young un? I ain’t 
easy in my mind about that there 
lad.” We laughed, and told Jar- 
vey it was all nght.’ 

Mr. Toole is a well-known and 
much-admired actor in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and being 
so, we think he need not hesitate 
going to America. Surely a come- 
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dian who can command the largest 
audience of any actor in his line of 
business in any town in the three 
kingdoms is safe on American 
ground. We are vain enough to 
believe ourselves as good judges 
of acting as are our cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic; but we 
have no wish to force our high 
opinion of Mr. Toole as an actor 
upon the American public. On 
the contrary, we are sure the play- 
going public of this country will be 
sorry to lose their favourite actor 
even fora few months ; Mr. Toole’s 
annual visits to our different towns 
being looked forward to as plea- 
surable events of the year by his 
numerous admirers. 

A comedian who, like Mr. 
Toole, can lift the dullest audi- 
ence out of the most desponding 
mood, fulfils, we think, the purpose 
of his calling to the very letter. 
The play may be unmeaning and 
dull, but out of the part he is play- 
ing amusement must be extracted. 
If Mr. Toole has not good lines to 
speak, he will invent some; and 
this is one of the great secrets of 
his success. He is unquestionably 
a very witty as well as a very amus- 
ing actor, and although his wit 
may not be of the most biting kind, 
his jokes and witticisms are always 
goodnatured. 

Comparisons have often been 
made between the old Adelphi 
comedian Wrigit and Mr. Toole. 
We have no wish to say a word in 
dispraise of that wonderfully ver- 
satile and amusing actor, Mr. 
Wright, but when comparisons 
are made between him and Mr. 
Toole, it is invariably said: ‘ Ah, 
but Wright was now and then a 
trifle vulgar, Mr. Toole never 
is.” ‘That Wright did seem now 
and then to drift into vulgarity, 
we ourselves have often thought ; 
but no charge of vulgarity has ever 
been brought against Mr. Toole. 
If lines not exactly pure have by 
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chance crept into dramas, and 
have fallen to the lot of Mr. 
Toole to speak, the said lines have 
not gained additional meaning by 
his speaking them, for however 
bad the drama or farce may be, it 
gains nothing from him on the 
wrong side to make it go when 
legitimate means fail. 

There is no look or sign, at any 
time, in Mr. Toole’s irresistibly 
comic manner that would indicate 
vulgarity of any kind. This is a 
grand thing to be able to say of 
a low comedian whom dramatic 
writers will sometimes place in a 
dangerous situation, that a laugh 
may be raised at any cost. We 
have heard it said: ‘But Toole 
is always Toole.’ Granted ; but 
Toole is the best low comedian in 
farce at the present time on the 
English stage. This is a bold 
assertion, but we make it without 
fear of contradiction. If Mr. 
Toole is only himself on any one 
evening, no audience can com- 
plain, for he will be sure to tho- 
roughly amuse them. 

Mr. Toole has a wide range 
of characters, and, although a real 
genius in farce, he has great 
ability in serious drama. We 
have seen many in a large audi- 
ence in tears at his perform- 
ance of the old toy-maker in 
Dickens's Dof; and what can be 
really more pathetic than the gar- 
ret scene in Dearer than Life? 
Here we see the broken-down old 
messenger returned from his work, 
cold and hungry. Eat! why, he 
could eat three times the quantity 
of bread before him ; indeed, he 
attacks the bread in a most raven- 
ous manner; when suddenly it 
occurs to him that this is all 
there is in the house to serve 
for some time. The old man 
ceases to eat, and then the dia- 
logue and acting that ensue be- 
tween him and his niece would 
soften the hardest heart, even 
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when it may be borne in mind that 
the whole thing is but mimicry. 
If we remember rightly, it is the 
same scene in which the two bro- 
thers come together—-Mr. Toole’s 
Michael Garner, and Mr. Lionel 
Brough’s Ben Garner. The act- 
ing of these two gentlemen in that 
particular scene is so irresistibly 
comic and amusing that it is sure 
to bring down the house. From 
Michael Garner to Harry Coke, 
in Off the Line, is a wide step. 
The first-mentioned is an old man 
enfeebled by age, and borne down 
by troubles brought upon him by 
a dissolute son ; while Harry Coke, 
in Off the Line, is a strong bur- 
ley engine-driver, aged’ thirty or 
thereabouts; and yet both cha- 
racters, as impersonated by Mr. 
Toole, are perfect. The pathos 
and fun in Of the Line are 
rare specimens of the actor’s art. 
Although Mr. Toole has a good 
range of pathetic characters at his 
command, the range is small in 
comparison with his round of amus- 
ing characters in comedy and 
farce, and it is in these that we 
think he excels. 

In speaking of pathos in con- 
nection with Mr. Toole’s acting, 
let it not be understood that we 
place him on a level with Robson, 
or Jefireson of ‘ Rip Van Winkle’ 
fame. Robson’s peculiar tragic 
powers have never been excelled, if 
approached ; and Jefireson’s Rip is 
a glorious monument to the actor. 
Mr. Toole’s range of characters in 
farce are many and very varied, 
and every character he represents 
is admirable in its way. He is 
never dull, and he takes particular 
care that his farces shall not be 
dull. It is true he has worked his 
old farces rather hard in England, 
and it would be well if a writer of 
good farces were to appear, as 
good farce-writers seem to have 
died out for the time. 

Not many years since, the enter- 
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tainment at the Haymarket Theatre 
consisted as a rule of a comedy . 
and two farces. At the Adelphi, 
two screaming farces and a melo- 
drama were for years the bill of 
fare. Mr. Buckstone has almost 
deserted farce, and the lessee of 
the Adelphi, ceasing to compete 
for the best low comedian, has for- 
saken screaming farce; thus Mr. 
Toole has almost the whole range 
of farce pure and simple in his own 
hands, and right good use he makes 
of it. Every one who has seen 
Toole in his favourite farces re- 
members each character distinctly. 
There may be some confusion in 
the minds of playgoers as to where 
certain humorous sayings appear, 
but there cannot possibly be any 
confusion in the mind of any one 
as to which farce his well-known 
characters belong. His portraits 
are as distinct from each other as 
black from white, and are known 
in every town in the three king- 
doms. 

Mr. Toole is also a wonderful 
mimic, his imitations of Mr. Phelps, 
Fechter, Compton, Buckstone, 
and other famous actors being so 
close to the originals that any one 
not able to see the imitator would 
certainly imagine himself listening 
to the different gentlemen being 
imitated. 

Here we might with good grace 
end with Mr. ‘Toole’s public cha- 
racter, but we cannot refrain from 
making mention of him as a public 
servant. His wonderful energy is 
a by-word in the profession. He 
has been known to play in five 
pieces in one day, two in the after- 
noon and three in the evening, 
and he has seemed as fresh and 
lively in the last as if he had only 
just begun his day’s work. As re- 
gards Mr. Toole’s visit to America, 
we think in all probability he will 
find that has been to some ex- 
tent anticipated. By this we mean 
that in these days, when it is the 
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fashion for inferior artists in all 
professions to try and imitate their 
betters, it is likely Mr. Toole will 
find that many of the characters he 
is well known in have been played, 
and in fair imitation of his own way 
of playing them; very likely so 
close at times that some Americans 
miay be inclined to say, ‘ We have 
seen this before; So-and-so did 
that.’ We feel quite certain, how- 
ever, that Mr. Toole’s first evening 
with the Americans will prove to 
them that his imitators have no 
chance whatever when once the 
original is seen. We have little 
doubt but that the following sayings, 
‘Not before the boy,’ ‘ Excuse me 
taking off my glove, ‘A bit of 
sandwich and a drop of brandy,’ 
‘Most extraordinary,’ and many 
other of Mr. Toole’s popular say- 
ings are as well known in America 
as in England, but we would re- 
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mind our American friends that 
these sayings or gags were invented 
by Mr. Toole, and can only be 
understood or appreciated when 
spoken by him in their proper 
places in the farces or burlesques 
to which they belong. The pen- 
alties of popularity and of greatness 
in any calling or profession are very 
great in these go-ahead times ; 
great actors are imitated, and great 
painters’ works are photographed ; 
thus the licence of imitation, or the 
robbery of art by imitation, is very 
great ; those who have not an ori- 
ginal idea of their own make capital 
from those who have. But perhaps, 
after all, those who imitate are good 
advertisements for the originals, 
even though the imitators be as un- 
like the thing they would portray, 
as is a mere newspaper advertise- 
ment of any beautiful work of art 
it advertises. 


AU REVOIR. 


Qn 


I pass by the desolate gardens, 
And gaze on the empty seat, 
Where in the golden summer 
We two were wont to meet. 
The world was never so happy, 
Existence never so sweet, 
As in those summer evenings 
When we two used to meet. 


The springtide lies before us, 
The winter speeds amain, 
And I ask myself the question, 
Shall we two meet again ? 
Since the summer would be no summer, 
For all its floral treat, 
If it came without ¢/ce, dearest,— 
If we two did vot meet ! 
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AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF ANTHONY ALDRED, ESQ, B.A. 
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I po not think I am naturally timid. 
Certainly as a baby I was not, and 
it is, I imagine, at that age that the 
native disposition, unaltered by 
educational influences, is at its best 
and purest. In fact, at that age 
I was positively rash. So little 
fear had I—taking fear in the old 
Greek sense as ‘ the expectation of 
evil’—that I actually on one occa- 
sion put my finger into the candle. 
Even at a later age I was so little 
of a coward, that I more than once 
was known to play with matches. 
It is true that by the time I went 
to school this foolish temerity had 
in some measure worn off. I was 
no longer like a bull, ready with 
shut eyes to charge at everything ; 
but those who were with me at Dr. 
Tickletoby’s Academy will remem- 
ber that I there gave evidence of a 
courage above, rather than below, 
the average. Ifin the two or three 
fights in which I was engaged in 
the interests of school discipline, 
my opponents’ were somewhat 
smaller than myself, this was the 
result, not of any’ timidity on my 
part, but of Dr. Tr¢kletoby’s system 
of education,’*which was deliber- 
ately calculated to dévelop the in- 
tellectual at the expénse of the phy- 
sical side of a boy's nature. And 
if, as I hear has been’actually done 
more than once, my enemies—for, 
alas, I have some !—should point 
in a depreciatory manne: to the oc- 
currence in farmer Turmut’s or- 
chard, when I led the gallant band 
of juvenile apple-hunters in swift 
retreat before the face of the awak- 
ened farmer, I wouk simply ans- 
wer that this was in tself an evi- 
VOL. XIV. 


dence of no common presence of 
mind. Atleast ‘three other courses’ 
were open to me. I might, as other 
boys have been known to do on 
similar occasions, have fallen flat 
upon my face and howled. Or I 
might, like an Irish patriot, have 
crept into the nearest cabbage-bed. 
Or, finally, clinging to the knees of 
the enraged agriculturist, I might 
have humiliated myself to implore 
his forgiveness. As it was, how- 
ever, I conducted to a successful 
issue a sudden and masterly retreat ; 
thereby proving myself to possess, 
not only a presence of mind which 
is and can be allied only with the 
highest courage, but also qualities 
for the conduct of irregular warfare, 
which would have made my fame 
amongst the ancient Parthians or 
the modern guerillas. 

It, of course, followed naturally, 
in the development of what I must 
be permitted to call a singularly 
harmonious nature, that, on attain- 
ing to years of discretion, I restrain- 
ed my courage within discreeter 
limits. In fact, this quality then 
matured into that true manliness 
which is rash neither from ignor- 
ance nor from the confidence of 
experience, nor, again, from mere 
physical exuberance, but is calm to 
meet any crisis which it becomes a 
man to meet; whilst at the same 
time fully appreciating theirdanger. 
Thus, at Oxford, I never shirked a 
compulsory examination. When 
put down for the college eight, I 
never attempted to evade my duty. 
And yet, in both cases, I was inti- 
mately penetrated with a just sense 
of the danger before me—in the 
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one instance of a ‘pluck,’ in the 
other of a ‘crab.’ And so on in 
all the various concerns of Univer- 
sity life. 

And here is, perhaps, the place 
to make a confession which, though 
to a certain extent humiliating, will, 
I think, convince the reader of my 
literal honesty, and induce him to 
believe that in all I write about my- 
self, I err rather on the side ofa de- 
fective than of an excessive self- 
appreciation. I must with shame 
and sorrow own, that in one im- 
portant respect—moral, it is true, 
rather than physical—I have been, 
and I am aftaid always shall be, 
something of a poltroon; I mean 
in my relations to the gentler sex. 
Whether it is that my admiration 
for these beings, partaking, as it 
does, of the nature of worship, be- 
gets something in my mind of the 
dread of the devotee, I do not 
know. The fact remains that I 
have never been introduced to a 
lady without at the same instant 
becoming aware ofa sudden failure 
of strength in my knees, and a cor- 
responding faltering of my voice. I 
am told that I blush. I know that 
I feel very hot. Simultaneously I 
have a general sensation that I 
should rather like to be a blot upon 
a tablecloth instead of a human 
being. 

It may be in some measure due 
to this constitutional weakness that, 
though now past forty, possessed 
ofa good income, and certainly not 
uglier than most men, I still remain 
unmarried. It is true I have had 
my flirtations, each one of which 
I meant seriously enough. But, 
somehow, before I could ever bring 
myself to the point ofa declaration, 
some more active and less emo- 
tional rival has always stepped be- 
fore me and carried off the prize. 
Of course I have my consolation 
in thinking, or rather knowing, that 
the fair one never could have loved 
me, in the true sense of the word, 
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or she would have preferred to pine 
away into the palest and most sha- 
dowy old-maidhood before accept- 
ing any one but myself. This con- 
solation, however, it must be ac- 
knowledged, is after all, as Ad- 
metus expresses himself, ‘a cold 
delight ; and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I should, on the whole, be 
content with less love and more 
matrimony. 

I think I ought now to teil you 
how I came to go to Ireland, 
where the incidents I am about to 
relate occurred. The fact is, my 
poor father, who had suffered for 
many years from ‘hereditary hip- 
joint’—this is what I understood 
the doctor to call his disease, but 
I may be mistaken—died almost 
immediately after I took my degree 
at Oxford—a matter of six good 
years, as I was always weak in di- 
vinity. Some said it was the shock 
of so unexpected and joyful an 
event that killed him. I hope not, 
as, if I had anticipated such a re- 
sult, it would have been no trouble 
in the world to me to have post- 
poned taking my degree indefinite- 
ly. The consequence was, that at 
the age of twenty-five I succeeded 
to the family property, which was 
situated partly in England and 
partly in Ireland. The English 
part of it,on which my poor father 
resided, was in good-enough order 
—ring- fence, sub-soil drainage, 
and all that. Not so, however, the 
Irish. The fact is, no one had been 
near it for some years. My father’s 
‘hereditary hip-joint’ incapacitated 
him for much motion, especially in 
the direction of Irish bogs. So the 
Irish estate had been quite neglect- 
ed. Its nominal rental was nearly 
a thousand a year ; but as the man 
who used to collect the rents had 
been ‘ potted’ from behind a hedge, 
no money had reached us for some 
years before my father’s death. 
When, however, this event took 
place, my nearest relative, General 
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Ferefulle—my uncle—had decided 
in solemn family conclave (of two) 
that I must go to Ireland, ‘in 
order,’ as he expressed himself, ‘ to 
put matters on a sound footing. 
They are a set of rascals over there,’ 
he said, getting very red in the face, 
as was his wont when excited. 
‘ They’d as soon stick a knife into 
you as look at you, the scoundrels! 
You must, therefore, go over there, 
Anthony.’ ; 

I confess that, though I had 
studied logic at Oxford, I hardly 
saw the seguitur which seemed so 
convincing to my uncle. Why, 
because ‘ the scoundrels would as 
soon stick a knife into you as look 
at you,’ I was necessarily to ‘go 
over there,’ I confess was not at 
the first blush so evident to me as 
I could have desired. It is true 
that, as my Scotch cousin, old Mrs. 
McCallum Nye, suggested, my un- 
cle is my heir presumptive ; but the 
idea thus conjured up is altogether 
too shocking, and could only have 
originated over very strong green 
tea. For my part, I have long 
since come to the conclusion that 
what my good uncle, who, as a 
military man, cannot be expected 
to talk with as much precision as 
he acts, really meant was: ‘ These 
Irish are troublesome fellows, and 
it requires a m&n of your energy 
and courage, my dear Anthony, to 
keep them in proper order.’ At 
least, this is how I should have ex- 
pressed myself under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

The upshot of this conversation 
was that, to keep up my reputation 
with my uncle, I determined to 
visit my Irish property. I resolved, 
however, to go armed to the teeth 
—that is to say, if any weapon 
could be found suitable for my in- 
cisors. My property was situated 
in a lonely part of Tipperary, about 
four miles from the nearest post- 
town. There was no house of any 
pretension upon it, but in its stead 
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a small shooting-box, which in his 
younger days my father had occu- 
pied for a short time each year for 
sporting purposes. I wrote over 
for some one to put this ‘box’ in 
habitable order, and intimated that 
I was about to come over for a fort- 
night’s shooting. I thought it, on 
the whole, better to say nothing 
about the rents, but to arrange this 
matter subsequently in confidential 
interviews with my tenants. 

It was in the beginning of Sep- 
tember that I crossed St. George’s 
Channel. My uncle accompanied 
me to the steamer. I could have 
wished him to come farther. His. 


_ military training would have been 


invaluable. But it seemed that his 
honour somehow depended on his 
kicking a brother officer that same 
evening at the United Fire-eaters’ 
Club, and this operation, with its 
probable consequences, would re- 
quire all his time and thoughts for 
the present. His last words to 
me were (I leave out the Aors- 
@’euvres with which he was wont 
to garnish his discourse) : ‘ Give it 
them hot, Tony, my boy. Load 
with slugs, and aim low. ‘That'll 
tickle them, I promise you.’ 

When the steamer was out at 
sea, and I began to ponder this ad- 
vice, I confess I more than ever 
regretted that my gallant uncle had 
not come with me to set the ex- 
ample of putting it in practice. I 
had never been much of a sports- 
man. I hardly knew what slugs 
(except in a horticultural sense) 
were, and the aiming low was, after 
all, a very indefinite injunction. 
‘Low’ was such a purely relative 
term. How low was I to aim? 
Above all, why was I necessarily 
to aim atall, andat whom? Was 
I to commence a promiscuous fire 
over my estate on my first appear- 
ance amongst my devoted tenantry ? 
And was the * Give it them hot’ an 
historical reminiscence of General 
Eliot and the siege of Gibraltar, 
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and meant to have a literal appli- 
cation, or a mere mode of meta- 
phorical expression? Yes; I could 
have wished that my uncle had 
postponed the vindication of his 
honour —by the by, the event 
never found its way into the papers 
—and accompanied me on my diffi- 
cult mission. 

It is true, I was not alone. I 
was attended by my body-servant, 
a man whom I had selected for 
his gigantic stature and (presum- 
ably) corresponding strength and 
courage. I intended that he should 
play the part of the executive, 
whilst I reserved for myself all 
legislative functions. I also had 
with me an immense retriever, a 
good-sized setter—pointers are of 
no use in Tipperary-—and a couple 
of spaniels. As equipment, we 
had a light rifle, two double-bar- 
relled guns, a revolver apiece, and a 
loose assortment of bowie-knives 
and knuckle-dusters. 

It was very nasty weather when 
we arrived. It seemed to me as 
if the shooting-box stood on a 
little tuft in the middle of a swamp. 
I was driven by a man in a frieze 
coat, who eyed me from time to 
time askant in a manner suggestive 
of sudden death. There was some- 
thing very like the outline of a 
pistol in the left-hand pocket of 
his coat. As I know now that he 
was one of my tenants who had paid 
no rent for fifteen years, I consider 
I had a most fortunate escape. At 
the least he might have upset me 
in the hope of cancelling all ar- 
rears. 

As a matter of fact, however, I 
was not upset, except morally. The 
door of the shooting-box was open- 
ed by a woman who really seemed 
to me, with all my respect for her 
sex, a perfect monster of ugliness. 
I gasped for breath when I saw 
her. If I know anything of phy- 
siognomy, and I once got a prize 
for it at school—no; that, now I 
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think of it, was for physiology— 
that woman had either actually or 
potentially committed every crime 
of which a woman is capable. I 
shuddered, not from fear, but from 
loathing, and passed into the house. 

I call it house, but really it was 
more in the nature of a cottage. 
It contained only four rooms, two 
below and two above. Of those 
below, one was the kitchen, the 
other, the reception-room. The 
two upper chambers were bed- 
rooms ; and it is a remarkable in- 
stance of the eccentricity of the 
Irish character, as evidenced even 
in house-building, that in addition 
to the interior staircase there was 
at the back an external one of 
stone, leading to one of these bed- 
rooms. As I don’t much care to 
have people walking up outside- 
staircases into my bed-room when 
Iam asleep, I at once told John— 
his real name was Albert Ed- 
ward—that that would be his apart- 
ment. He grinned in a feeble 
and foolish manner, but said no- 
thing. 

I can’t say I felt comfortable that 
first night. The house seemed tome 
so utterly defenceless. The front 
door, which ought to have been of 
stout oak thickly studded with 
nails, was a mere thin plank of 
deal. The windows had no fasten- 
ings, and though there were shut- 
ters, they were very weak and 
rickety. Then the wind howled 
in a way I never heard in England. 
The old woman’s conversation was 
not more cheerful than her face. 
A good many people, according to 
her account, had come to grief at 
different times in the bog behind 
the house. If you trod on a soft 
place, you descended through a 
kind of slush a depth of sixty feet 
at least, and never came up again. 
Then it seemed that my father’s 
former agent had been the last 
person to occupy the house, and 
his ‘ potting’ had been performed 
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from behind the hedge which 
bounded the road to the front- 
door. So, as the old woman ob- 
served, it wasn’t all wind that we 
heard ; some of it was ghosts. 

I was really glad when the hor- 
rid old thing said she must go. 
She belonged to a cottage about 
half a mile off, or perhaps I should 
say the cottage belonged to her. 
She too was one of my tenants, in 
so far as condescending to squat 
on my property could make her 
one. I never heard that she had 
been at any time insulted by a call 
for rent. 

When she had gone, John and I 
sat for some time by the kitchen 
fire drinking whisky. Then I 
made him load all the fire-arms, 
and we prepared to go to bed. 
We distributed the dogs through- 
out the house. I took into my 
room the retriever, as being the 
biggest. John possessed himself 
of the setter as his companion for 
the night. The two spaniels were 
given the range of the rooms and 
entrance passage down-stairs. Then 
I bolted my door, and, with the 
retriever on a mat before it and 
my weapons within easy reach of 
my bed, attempted to sleep. It 
was not, however, till morning 
dawned that I succeeded. I need 
scarcely say it was not timidity 
that kept me awake. It was the 
actual noise of the wind and the 
uncomfortable sensations always 
excited in finely-strung organisa- 
tions by a strange bed. 

The next day I formed a sudden 
and, as I thought, sagacious reso- 
lution. Iwould make the personal 
acquaintance of my tenantry, and 
study their characters and habits 
before I commenced the business 
which had brought me to Ireland. 
By way of a beginning, I deter- 
mined to take vigorously to shoot- 
ing. I did not think it necessary 
to mention this to my uncle, when 
writing to announce my arrival. 


It is so difficult to explain things 
properly in a letter. 

I got the old woman to provide 
me with a guide. It seemed that 
there were two tolerably safe ap- 
proaches to my abode; the one 
the road I had come last night 
from the post-town, the other a 
less formal way leading to the 
nearest gentleman’s house. I chose 
the latter, meaning to diverge from 
time to time whenever a ‘ gamey 
bit’ should present itself. I only 
got one shot—at a jack snipe. He 
dropped, not indeed at the instant 
I fired, though very soon after- 
wards ; but it was in such a dan- 
gerous part of the bog that we were 
obliged to leave him. 

About a mile and a half from 
my ‘box’ there was a very pretty 
little hill, on which stood a well- 
built and  comfortable-looking 
house. It was inhabited, so my 
guide told me, by a Mr. O’Shindy, 
a very fine Irish gentleman of the 
old school, and his family. The 
ancestors of Mr. O’Shindy had, it 
appeared, at some remote period 
of Ireland’s history, governed that 
part of the country according to 
the laws of tanistry, and their de- 
scendants had in consequence the 
local status of kings, queens, 
princes, or princesses, as the case 
might be. Moreover, in view of 
this state of affairs, their tenantry 
had fewer conscientious scruples 
with respect to the payment of rent 
than the tenantry of Saxon pro- 
prietors, and the O’Shindies were 
in consequence in very comfortable 
circumstances. 

On all relating to the O’Shindies 
the guide was very communicative. 
According to his account, and it 
seemed to me he repeated the as- 
sertion with an offensive emphasis 
of comparison on the personal pro- 
noun, ‘ /7e was a rale gintleman.’ 
About Mrs. O’Shindy there was 
less effusion of sentiment, unless 
indeed the description of her as 
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a bit soft’ may be viewed in that 
light. But the young and only 
daughter seemed to stir all the 
poetry of my guide’s fine Celtic 
nature. She was as beautiful as 
she was clever, and more amiable 
than either. Then, too, she had 
such a ‘sperrit.”. She rode better 
to hounds than any other lady 
within fifty miles, and had on 
several occasions distinguished 
herself for her almost masculine 
courage. 

As I heard all this, it was not in 
human nature but that the thought 
should slide into my mind, ‘To 
judge by this description, how 
exactly Miss O’Shindy and myself 
would suit each other! She is 
famous for her courage ; so am I. 
She will hear of the hazardous 
mission in which I am even now 
engaged, and this cannot fail to 
give her the most favourable im- 
pression of my character.’ 

Just as this thought was passing 
through my mind, we had reached 
a kind of hedge in which there 
was a gap. Still meditating, I 
passed through the gap, and was 
advancing slowly, when I saw the 
fizure as of an old gentleman with 
white hair some way in front of 
me, and became aware that this 
figure was not only shouting ve- 
hemently, but also brandishing a 
stick with extreme fury. The fine 
instinct of the gentleman, which 
never deserts me for a moment, at 
once told me that I was an intruder, 
and led me to withdraw with per- 
haps even more rapidity than was 
consistent with graceful motion. 
But the old gentleman was not to 
be thus appeased. He bore down 
upon the scene of action with con- 
siderable velocity, and, as he came 
nearer, I could see that even my 
uncle’s face had no pretension to 
compete with his in crimson glory. 
There seemed no doubt that, with- 
out even intending it, I had been 
already carrying out my uncle’s in- 


junction and ‘giving it them hot,’ 
for certainly anything hotter than 
the countenance of the new-comer 
I had never up to this time beheld. 

‘ By the blood of all the O’Shin- 
dies,’ he began, as soon as he got 
within easy speaking distance, 
‘T'll teach ye to trespass upon me 
property—under me very nose too’ 

I dislike a man who shouts very 
close to you, so I drew back a few 
more paces, and then said : 

‘I am sure, Mr. O’Shindy, you 
will excuse the error of a stranger.’ 

‘Error of a stranger, indeed 
cried the old gentleman, more 
viciously than before. ‘ What busi- 
ness have strangers in Ireland at 
all, sir? Tell me that. Isn't it 
enough that ye’ve reduced me pro- 
perty bit by bit, but ye must come 
trampling with scorrrn on what 
yet remains ?” 

Mr. O’Shindy did not talk with 
much brogue, but his indignation 
made him trill his ‘r’s’ in a way 
which would have been alarming 
to any one less courageous than 
myself. 

I did not know what to answer. 
I had not knowingly deprived him 
of any portion of his ancestral 
estates ; but then I could not but 
see that it was very probable, from 
what my guide had told me, that 
all that property which I now called 
mine had, at some former epoch, 
belonged to the O’Shindy royal 
family. So it really seemed as if in 
this respect he had some cause of 
complaint. And as to ‘trampling 
with scorrrn on what remained,’ 
there was no doubt I had tres- 
passed, and I was well aware that 
my habitual carriage was so lofty 
—especially since I had taken my 
degree — that it might not im- 
possibly convey to the mind of 
a stranger some idea of contempt. 
So, considering all this, I drew 
back yet a little farther, and re- 
mained silent. 

The guide came to the rescue. 
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‘ This, yer honour, is a gintleman 
as has come over from Ingland to 
collect his rints,’ he said, in a 
brogue which I despair of repro- 
ducing on paper ; and at the same 
time I thought I detected him ex- 
changing a significant glance with 
Mr. O’Shindy. 

* Oh, if that’s the case,’ said the 
latter, rather grimly, ‘ he’s not like- 
ly to be here very long, and it’s a 
pity he shouldn’t have his fling.’ 

There seemed to me to be some 
latent meaning in the old gentle- 
man’s speech, but taken literally it 
was harmless enough. I had no 
intention of remaining very long, 
and it was therefore only consider- 
ate to let me see all I wanted, or, 
as Mr. O’Shindy metaphorically 
expressed it, to ‘ have my fling.’ 

I found afterwards that this gen- 
tleman had inherited from his 
kingly ancestors an uncomfortable 
habit of flying into a tremendous 
rage on very slight provocation. 
His passion, however, was apt to go 
as suddenly as it came, and this 
was the case now. 

‘I am afraid, he said, with a 
change of manner which startled 
me almost more than his recent 
fury—‘ I am afraid you must think 
my mode ofaddress rather abrupt, 
Mr.—Mr.— ?’ 

‘Aldred,’ I suggested stiffly. 

‘ Aldred,’ continued the old gen- 
tleman. ‘ The fact is, this spot is 
at certain times overrun with tour- 
ists, who have no right to be in the 
neighbourhood. But you, as I ga- 
ther, are our nearest neighbour, 
and under these circumstances my 
first duty, as well as pleasure, is to 
offer you my poor hospitality.’ 

I think I should have declined 
this obliging offer if I had not at 
that moment caught sight of a white 
dress fluttering behind the hedge 
which enclosed Mr. O’Shindy’s 
lawn. The old gentleman seemed 
to divine my thoughts, for he 
said, ‘My mother and daughter will 


be very happy to make your ac- 
quaintance.’ 

I could not resist this renewed 
invitation, so we went together to- 
wards Mr. O’Shindy’s house. On 
entering the garden we found our- 
selves face to face with two ladies. 
The elder was one of the very old- 
est-looking old ladies I had ever 
seen. Mr. O’Shindy himself ap- 
peared quite juvenile beside her. 
The other was a young lady of two- 
or three-and-twenty, whose appear- 
ance was all that my guide’s de- 
scription had led me to expect. 

Mr. O’Shindy introduced me to 
the ladies as Mr. Aldred, who had 
come to Ireland to collect his 
rents. 

‘ He's very young,’ said the old 
lady, whom I now remembered the 
guide to have described as ‘a bit 
soft.’ ‘And he’s very like poor 
Mr. Gathers.’ 

Mr. Gathers was the agent who 
had had the misfortune to be ‘ pot- 
ted.’ 

‘ Well, really,’ said Mr. O’Shindy, 
laughing, ‘there can’t be such a 
very great resemblance, as poor 
Mr. Gathers was past fifty when he 
died, and this gentleman cannot 
be more than five-and-twenty, 

‘Fifty and five-and-twenty ! 
snorted the old lady contemptu- 
ously. ‘Why, how you talk, Mat- 
thew! Young people are always 
alike. It’s only age that brings out 
the individual. Come now, can 
you tell the difference between a 
small child of four and a big child 
of two?” 

Mr. O’Shindy was compelled to 
own that he would not lay heavy 
odds on his powers in this respect, 
and the old lady declared herself 
satisfied. Her own age gave her, of 
course, an authority in such mat- 
ters at least equal to that of two 
ordinary individuals. 

Meanwhile I had been blushing 
and stammering in front of Miss 
O’Shindy. I imagine that a lady of 
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two-and-twenty is a good deal older 
than a man of five-and-twenty. At 
any rate, she took the lead in our 
dialogue. She seemed, notwith- 
standing my embarrassment, to be 
favourably impressed with me, for 
she said, with an air of the utmost 
sincerity, 

‘I do so admire your courage, 
Mr. Aldred.’ 

I was not, then, deceived. Covr- 
age I had always known to be my 
strong point, and it was already 
producing on her the effect I de- 
sired. I guessed, of course, to what 
she referred ; but not knowing what 
else to say, and being at the mo- 
ment on the verge ofconversational 
syncope, I caught at the nearest 
monosyllable : 

‘Why ? 

She smiled, oh, so prettily, show- 
ing such sweet little rows of pearls, 
and said : 

‘ Because, as no doubt you know, 
it’s very dangerous indeed for an 
Englishman to collect his rents 
about here.’ 

‘ Why, what do they do?’ Lasked ; 
for there was a precision in her 
speech which brought the idea of 
danger very forcibly before me. 

* Oh, you know, Mr. Aldred,’ she 
answered, with another smile. 
‘What did they do to poor Mr. 
Gathers ?” 

It seemed to me rather odd that 
she should smile at the recollection 
of such a melancholy occurrence. 
But then, I suppose, in Ireland one 
gets so used to these things. 

We had a good deal more con- 
versation ; but I confess the fate of 
Mr. Gathers occupied my thoughts 
during the whole time. Iam always 
ready to meet my man in fair fight, 
but to be ‘ potted’ from behind a 
hedge is neither just nor agree- 
able. 

When I rose to take leave, Mr. 
O’Shindy insisted upon accompany- 
ing me home. I begged him not to 
incommode himself. 
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‘Oh, I shall like the walk,’ he said ; 
‘and besides, there are one or two 
awkward hedges on your way, and 
it’s getting darkish. My presence 
will be a protection.’ 

It seemed to me when I heard 
this speech, uttered in the most 
matter-of-fact way, that things were 
getting very ticklish indeed. I was 
evidently supposed to carry my life 
in my hand. This might be a highly 
honourable, but it was also a some- 
what tiresome position. If only my 
uncle had been with me to aid me 
with his military experience ! 

On the whole, I thought it no 
more than justifiable diplomacy to 
endeavour to disabuse the mind 
both of Mr. O’Shindy and of my 
guide of the idea that I had come 
to collect my rents; so I turned 
sharp round on the latter, who was 
walking some paces behind, and 
said : 

‘Who told you, Rory, that I was 
come to collect my rents ?” 

‘We knows it, yer honour.’ 

‘Well, you know quite wrong ; 
such an idea never entered my 
head.’ 

Rory shock his own in an omin- 
ous manner, and said : 

‘I allus said as how yer honour 
never would collect them.’ 

The remark had evidently a dou- 
ble meaning. The guide did not 
believe my assertion, but had no 
doubt knowledge of some conspir- 
acy which would effectually pre- 
vent me from carrying out my sup- 
posed purpose. 

‘It is a truly noble peasantry,’ 
said Mr. O’Shindy ; ‘ but when once 
they get an idea into their heads, 
it is very difficult to eradicate. 
And of all ideas, the one they 
hate most is that ofan Englishman 
collecting rents. That sad accident 
to Mr. Gathers is a case in point.’ 

* Accident ! I exclaimed. ‘ Was 
it an accident ?” 

‘I suppose so,’ he said, ‘since 
no one was ever punished for it. 
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What else are you to call it? A 
man sits behind a hedge for hours, 
and shoots nobody and nothing— 
a sufficient presumption that he is 
not there for shooting purposes. 
All at once the gun goes off, some 
one happens mostunluckily to be in 
front of the muzzle, and the result 
is—an accident. It is most unfor- 
tunate.’ 

I must say I found Mr. O’Shin- 
dy’s conversation the reverse of 
cheerful. Added to this, it was 
now almost dark. I think I must 
have been tired too, for my knees 
seemed to be giving way beneath 
me. 
At last we reached my abode. I 
pressed Mr. O’Shindy to enter, but 
he declined. Before taking leave, 
however, he drew me a little apart, 
and said in a whisper : 

‘If you take your guide with you 
on your shooting excursions, it 
might be as well not to let him 
carry your gun. He isn’t very 
strong, you know, and in a bad 
part of the bog he might slip, and 
it might go off in his hands. You 
understand.’ 

That horrible marshy climate 
must have affected me; for, as Mr. 
O’Shindy said this, I felt a cold 
sweat stand out on my forehead. 
Then Mr. O’Shindy added : 

‘If you should ever want assist- 
ance in the night, or anything of 
that sort, you have only to come 
to us.’ 

‘Yes,’ I thought, with intense sup- 
pressed irony; ‘that’s all. I’ve only 
to come to you, in pitch darkness, 
over a mile and a half of quaking 
bog, and pursued by a score of 
bloodthirsty ruffians—that’s all.’ 

‘And remember we shall always 
be glad to see you, Mr. Aldred, 
for the short time that that pleasure 
may be possible.’ 

Again the marsh ague seized me. 

‘For the short time that that 
pleasure may be possible,’I thought. 
Confound the old croaker ! 


Then Mr. O’Shindy shook hands 
with me in a cordial if melancholy 
manner, and went on his home- 
ward way. My first thought was 
to see that John was safe. He 
answered my call all right. Then 
I proceeded to dismiss the guide, 
paying him liberally, but telling 
him I should not require his ser- 
vices again for the next few days, 
by which I meant—never. 

‘And as to that foolish idea of 
yours, Rory, that I am come to 
collect my rents, pray get it out of 
your head as quickly as you can, 
and tell my friends about here that 
it’s all a mistake. I’ve come to 
improve their cottages and all that.’ 

The wretched man only shook 
his head gloomily. It was clear 
he was not convinced. I began 
really to think that my days were 
numbered. 

That night the wind howled so 
frightfully that I could not sleep 
at all, but sat up with John and 
the four dogs, drinking whisky- 
punch. I don’t mean, of course, 
that the dogs drank whisky-punch, 
only that they sat up, or rather lay 
down, with us. 

The next morning I sent John to 
reconnoitre the hedges in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and then 
set out for the town, in order to 
consult the chief of the county con- 
stabulary as to the dangers of my 
position. I arrived safely at my 
destination, and found the gentle- 
man I sought. 

‘Well, Mr. Aldred,’ he said, 
when I had detailed the circum- 
stances of the case, ‘there is no 
doubt that public opinion is very 
sensitive in these parts on the ques- 
tion of rent. I should not be doing 
my duty if I did not tell you that 
you are in a position of some dan- 
ger.’ 

‘Could you give me aconstable 
as bodyguard ?” 

‘He would be quite useless. It 
is nearly as easy to “ pot” two men 
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as one. And the first effect would 
be to make you still more ob- 
noxious to the local public. Your 
only course is to try to allay sus- 
picion and to be very cautious in 
yourmovements. Of course, should 
anything happen to you, you may 
depend upon it that no effort on 
my part shall be spared to bring 
the offenders to justice. The ma- 
jesty of the law shall, if possible, 
be vindicated.’ 

It is odd howdifferently the same 
question can strike different minds, 
This was the part of the matter 
which seemed to possess the chief, 
if not only, interest for the police 
official. 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘ my object in com- 
ing to you is to obtain protection 
during life, not vindication after 
death.’ 

‘Sir,’ he replied, becoming very 
sententious, ‘law is law, and senti- 
ment is sentiment. Your present 
application is sentiment. Should 
your fears be realised, then an of- 
fence will have been committed,— 
that’s law ; and we shall know how 
to act.’ 

On hearing this, I think I should 
have returned thatsame evening to 
England (for what is the useorglory 
of being ‘ potted’?) but for two 
things. The one was a very strong 
desire to see Sophy O’Shindy atleast 
once more; the other an occurrence 
which took place on my leaving the 
office of the police-superintendent. 

I was still pondering his words 
of wisdom, and in consequence 
paying no attention to what passed 
around me, when I suddenly felt a 
violent slap on my left shoulder and 
heard a hoarse guffaw in the corre- 
sponding ear. Looking round in- 
dignantly, I saw that boisterous fel- 
low, Turner of Tyndall’s Hall, and 
another Oxford friend. 

‘What a lark! cried Turner. 
‘ Fancy you being here, Dred. And 
the talk of the town too! It’s too 
good ! 
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‘What has the town got to say 
about me?’ I asked rather defi- 
antly. 

‘Oh, that you’re a doomed man. 
That you live in a little cottage on 
a moor, and that two hundred Tip- 
perary boys have sworn to have 
your life. It’s excellent! Beats 
anything I ever read of ! 

Again the quotidian ague came 
over me. Two hundred sworn mur- 
derers! With all my courage, what 
could I hope to do against such a 
number? 

‘It may strike you as a very good 
joke, my dear fellow,’ I answered 
at length with solemnity; for really 
Turner's jesting manner seemed 
to me sadly out of place ; ‘ but it 
is a very serious matter, I can as- 
sure you. In the cause of duty I 
carry my life in my hand.’ 

‘No doubt, and you won’t carry 
it long there either, by all accounts. 
You must be very fond of what 
you call “duty,” and I call “ tin,” 
to risk your life for it.’ 

‘A brave man should always be 
ready to risk it.’ 

‘In a good cause.’ 

‘ And where find a better cause 


_ than bringing these misguided te- 


nants to a sense of their duty and 
teaching them to discharge their 
obligations ?” 

‘That is, to pay their rents ? 

‘ Exactly,’ I answered, forgetting 
for the moment what | had told 
Mr. O’Shindy and my guide the 
night before. 

The first thought that occurs on 
meeting an old friend is to offer 
him hospitality. I had been think- 
ing of this from the moment Turner 
and his companion had appeared. 
How nice it would be to have a 
chat together over some whisky- 
punch, and how cheerful their pre- 
sence would make my little cottage! 
As bachelors, of course they could 
put up with a little roughing. I 
now gave my invitation, couching 
it in the very warmest terms. 
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‘Much obliged, old boy,’ ans- 
wered Turner ; ‘but it’s really too 
dangerous. Might get “ potted” in 
mistake for you, you know,’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I said. ‘ It’s not so 
bad as all that.’ 

‘I hope not, for your sake ; but 
anyhow, I’m too timid. Besides, 
we have an engagement to dine 
here to-night. But we'll come and 
look you up some time, never fear. 
It’s on the straight road from here, 
ain’t it ?” 

‘ As straight as you can go along 
that road there, about four miles, 
and the name of the estate is Bally- 
mud-colly.’ 

‘All right. You'll see us one of 
these days. Ta-ta!’ 

When they were gone I looked 
round for John, who should have 
been in attendance. He was no- 
where to be seen ; but after waiting 
a few moments I saw him, to my 
great astonishment, emerge from a 
neighbouring cottage. I was now 
so dependent upon his good offices 
amongst this bloodthirsty popula- 
tion, that I did not care to run any 
risk of offending him by adminis- 
tering the rebuke he deserved, and 
only said: ‘ You have some friends 
here, then ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; I come from these 
parts.’ 

‘The dickens you do!’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘I thought you told me 
you were an Englishman.’ 

‘So I am, sir; but my family’s 
settled here.’ 

No more was said, and I began 
to think of returning home. All 
at once a brilliant idea struck me. 
I would hire a horse and covered 
carriage for the return journey. It 
must, at all events, be much more 
difficult to ‘ pot’ a man in a car- 
riage than on foot. No sooner 
said than done. At the last mo- 
ment, instead of going straight 
home, I ordered the driver to take 
me to Mr. O’Shindy’s. I longed to 
see the fair Sophy once more, and 
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Thad a not, I think, altogether un- 
founded impression that she would 
not object to see me. 

Mr. O’Shindy was out. I had 
what was practically a ¢éte-d-tite 
with his charming daughter; for her 
grandmamma fell asleep almost 
immediately after my arrival, and, 
though perhaps ‘soft’ in other re- 
spects, was decidedly hard as a 
sleeper. Sophy and I made im- 
mense progress. I do not know 
that I ever got on so well with a 
lady in so short a time. Her ob- 
vious admiration of my courage 
gave me a moral confidence which 
rendered me much less embarrassed 
with her than I usually am with 
members of her sex. ‘Then, too, 
hers was a warm, impulsive Celtic 
nature. I made no secret of my ad- 
miration, and she certainly seemed 
to give me as much encouragement 
as it becomes a maiden to give. 

When I rose to take leave, after 
a stay of at least an hour, I felt no 
longer on earth. I seemed walk- 
ing in the clouds, and, if Mr. 
O’Shindy could have seen me, he 
would have been justified. in re- 
peating his speech about ‘the 
scorrrn’ with which I ‘ trampled’ on 
his property. Such is the elevating 
influence of love. 

I had myself driven home, lean- 
ing well back in the carriage. 
Having ordered it again for the 
morrow, I dismissed the driver, and 
then made John put up the shut- 
ters and otherwise arrange the de- 
fences of my residence. By this 
time the exaltation of love had in 
some measure subsided, and the 
sense of the imminent peril in 
which I lived had come over me 
once more.: I was not alarmed. 
But I had been warned to be 
cautious, and I was. I more than 
ever regretted the absence of my 
two friends. They were not only 
cheerful companions, but in case 
of an attack would have been in- 
valuable auxiliaries. 
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This thought was just crossing 
my mind when John made his ap- 
pearance unsummoned, and of all 
mad requests in the world, asked 
to be permitted to return to the 
town and spend the evening there. 
It appeared he had been invited to 
a wake, and, though not an Irish- 
man himself, he possessed a keen 
appetite for such Irish amusements 
as promised a plentiful supply of 
liquor. In this respect the man 
was truly cosmopolitan. 

Of course I refused his request, 
and John retired, looking very 
sulky indeed. I was sorry for him, 
but what was I to do? Was I to 
reduce the garrison of a besieged 
fortress by exactly one-half with 
the view of effecting only a little 
diversion? It was clearly contrary 
to all the rules of war, and unfair 
to the half that would have to 
remain. 

Not having slept at all the pre- 
vious night, I own I was dog-tired ; 
so I sent John and the setter to 
bed, and followed myself with 
the retriever. Ineed scarcely add 
that all the guns, pistols, &c., after 
being first fired off outside the 
front-door, to scare any lurking 
enemy, were carefully reloaded for 
actual use against him, should he 
present himself. 

For a time I slept soundly. 
Once I heard the retriever growl- 
ing, but this was so obviously at 
some noise in John’s room—these 
big men can’t help making a row 
even when they’re asleep—that it 
did not discompose me, and I soon 
went off again. 

How long I slept I do not know. 
I only know that all at once I was 
awakened by a yell which made 
me start up in bed in horror. At 
the same instant all the four dogs 
began barking furiously. 

I must own that, in spite of my 
courage, my heart beat with a 
violence which seemed likely to 
batter down my chest. There 
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could be no doubt that my hour 
was come. My two hundred sworn 
enemies had encompassed the 
house, and nothing remained for 
me but to sell my life as dearly as 
possible. 

The horrible yell was repeated. 
It seemed to proceed from many 
throats, and from the front of the 
house. It was to my mind a singu- 
lar proof of the dimensions to which 
lawlessness had attained in Ireland 
that these murderers should attempt 
no concealment, but burst out in 
yells which elsewhere would have 
roused the country. 

For one awful instant I remained 
in bed, grasping the bedclothes 
with firm, indomitable hand. Then, 
light as a fawn, I leapt out of bed 
with such far-reaching agility that 
I lighted, without intending it, on 
my retriever, who at once changed 
his bark into a howl of agony. I 
felt that it was above all things 
necessary that John should be 
aroused. I knew how soundly he 
slept, and the ruffians might murder 
him in his sleep. 

I rushed into his room. I flew 
to his bed. It was empty, with 
the exception that the setter was 
standing upon it and barking furi- 
ously. 

Where was John? A horrible 
misgiving crossed my mind. What 
ifhe were leagued with my enemies? 
The door leading to the outside 
staircase was open. I gently closed 
and bolted it, and considered what 
to do next. 

The whole time there was the 
sound of hoarse voices mingled 
with occasional yells in front of 
the house. Amidst oaths and ex- 
ecrations I caught my own name. 
Should I open to the ruffians, and, 
falling on my knees, entreat for- 
giveness for having offended them 
by my presence, at the same time 
offering to sign a bond—it would 
not have cost me much self-denial 
—never to return to Ireland? No; 
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it was too dangerous. In their 
infuriated state they would not, I 
felt sure, listen to any explanation 
or engagement. Or should I com- 
mence ‘potting’ them from the 
window? I had two guns, a rifle, 
and a couple of revolvers ready 
loaded. But these would only ac- 
count for, at the outside, a dozen 
of my foes, and their slaughter 
would naturally increase the fury of 
the other one hundred and eighty- 
eight. So this plan was also rejected. 

What if, after all, it were possible 
to escape? The sounds proceeded 
from the front of the house. The 
stone staircase led down to the 
back, where there was a little gar- 
den enclosed in walls. I might, 
perhaps, flee through this garden, 
make good my escape to the bog, 
and follow the path to Mr. 
O’Shindy’s house. The night was 
not absolutely dark. With luck I 
might find my way. 

This seemed my only chance. 
Stealthily opening the door, and 
giving the retriever and setter a 
kick to divide between them and 
keep them from fellowing, I cau- 
tiously descended the steps. I 
gained the garden unperceived. 
With the speed of a wild Indian, I 
had traversed it. I was already 
on the bog with the house between 
me and my enemies. I had the 
good luck to find the firm road. 
I fled along it with the swiftness, if 
not the grace, of a gazelle. At 
first I thought I heard sounds as 
of people in pursuit. It may have 
been fancy, but it served to make 
me redouble my pace. In an 
incredibly short time I had gained 
the mansion of the O’Shindies. I 
snatched at the bell and rang it 
with a force which broke the wire. 
At the same moment I became 
aware of Mr. O’Shindy’s watch-dog 
within a yard of my heels. 

An instant before, I had been 
utterly out of breath, but I now 
found enough to murmur an appeal 
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ad misericordiam to this stern 
janitor. 

‘Poor old boy, then—was a good 
dog,’ I said in my sweetest accents. 

But Tozer was not to be taken 
in by such cheap blandishments. 
He knew he had a duty to perform, 
and prepared to perform it. Show- 
ing his teeth in the most formidable 
manner, he drew yet nearer, and 
gave a preliminary sniff of investi- 
gation. I had no strength to do 
battle with him. For the first 
time, too, I became aware of the 
extreme lightness of my attire. I 
had fled from the scene of murder 
in the solitary garment sacred to 
Somnus. This had been an ad- 
vantage during my rapid flight, 
but was the reverse in the proximity 
of a bull-dog. 

I huddled myself close against 
the door, still pouring forth entrea- 
ties and cajolings to the inexorable 
Tozer. Perhaps he was contented 
with having thus morally pinned 
me, or was embarrassed by the ple- 
thora of possibilities which my lack 
of clothing afforded him. All I 
know is, that he had not yet fixed 
his teeth in my flesh when the 
front door was so suddenly opened 
that I fell flat on my face into the 
entrance-hall. There was a general 
shriek at my apparition. A strong 
hand seized me on the instant and 
raised me to my feet. It was Mr. 
O’Shindy, who, with great presence 
of mind, thus did his best to relieve 
the awkwardness of my position. 
On recovering my erect posture, I 
cast a furtive glance around. IfI 
had always blushed at the presence 
of ladies, my feelings may be im- 
agined perhaps, but never described, 
as I now found myself in my in- 
genuous dishabille before Mr. 
O’Shindy’s assembled household. 
An instant later, and there was a 
general stampede on the part of 
the ladies. Only Mr. O’Shindy, 
his two men-servants, and the per- 
tinacious Tozer, who had conceived 
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it his duty to follow me into the 
hall, remained. 

At first I could only gasp: ‘They 
are at the cottage.’ 

‘Who? asked Mr. O’Shindy 
sternly. 

‘The murderers !’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. O’Shindy, more 
graciously, ‘I knew they'd come 
before long; but I didn’t fancy it 
would have been quite so soon. 
How did you escape ?’ 

I told him. I painted in vivid 
colours the horrible scene through 
which I had so lately passed. I 
described—from imagination—the 
numbers, the looks, the weapons 
of my assailants. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. O’Shindy, ‘ you 
had better stay with us for the rest 
of the night. I will lend you some 
clothes, and to-morrow you can 
return to the cottage, and make 
what investigations you judge best.’ 

Again I went to bed, but, as 
may be well imagined, not to sleep. 
The next morning I asked to be 
allowed to have breakfast in my 
own room, being really too bash- 
ful to face the ladies again so soon 
after my unceremonious interview 
in the night. Then Mr. O’Shindy 
proposed that I should go down 
with him to the cottage. 

‘ The danger is over for the pre- 
sent,’ he said; ‘andI daresay you 
will find everything untouched. It 
is you they want, not your pro- 
perty.’ 

I inwardly resolved that I should 
be wanting in that part of Ireland 
for the rest of my natural life, but 
I said nothing. 

We drew near to the house. To 
the great astonishment of Mr. 
O’Shindy and myself, the ruffians 
seemed still in possession of it. 
The windows were open, and the 
sound as of men engaged in a ca- 
rouse reached our ears. 

‘It is very singular,’ said Mr. 
O’Shindy. ‘Let us peep in.’ 

Ihad no desire to peep ; but Mr. 


My Greatest Fright. 


O’Shindy assured me so positively 
that, whoever the ruffians might be, 
I was perfectly safe in his company, 
that at last I consented to follow 
him at some distance. From be- 
hind a holly-bush we peeped into 
my reception-room. 

There, sure enough, were four 
figures, two with their backs to us. 
They were drinking my’ whisky, 
and talking loudly and incoherent- 
ly. Their aspect was altogether so 
forbidding that I was about to re- 
tire as noiselessly as possible, when 
one of the men nearest the window 
turned suddenly round. It was 
Charley Turner ! 

In an instant, in his mad way, 
he was through the window, and 
had seized me and dragged me in- 
to the room. Mr.O’Shindy followed. 

‘You see we've kept our pro- 
mise,’ shouted Turner. ‘We've 
come to see you, and brought a 
couple of fellows with us.’ 

‘I wish you'd come earlier, I 
said ; ‘ you might have been invalu- 
able.’ 

‘Well, it was about as early as 
any one could come,’ answered Tur- 
ner, grinning. ‘It was just one in 
the morning.’ 

Mr. O’Shindy looked at me. 

‘Why,’ he said, ‘ that must have 
been just after the attack.’ 

‘What attack?’ cried Turner. 
‘You don’t mean to say you've had 
two attacks in one night? I’m 
sure we attacked you enough. 
First we yelled and shouted, and 
when that wouldn’t do, we just 
broke down your oak—privilege of 
old chums, you know—and: made 
ourselves at home. But where 
have you been ? 

What I should have said had I 
been alone, I don’t know; and I 
ought to be thankful that the pre- 
sence of Mr. O’Shindy saved me 
from the temptation to put in prac- 
tice all I had learnt at Oxford about 
the use and the expediency of ‘ the 
economy.’ 




















My Greatest Fright. 


The little that remains to be told 
is so painful, that the more it is 
condensed the better. Turner and 
his friend—and I must say it gives 
me some slight satisfaction to be 
able to take this revenge upon them 
—had got so exuberant at the din- 
ner to which they went after seeing 
me, that nothing would content 
them but to drag their host and 
another guest out to my abode at 
one o'clock in the morning. ‘It 
will be a little surprise for him in 
his loneliness,’ Turner had said. 
And so it proved. I still maintain, 
however, and always shall, that un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, the line I took was the 
only one consistent with a proper 
regard for the sanctity of human 
life, especially your own. 

As to John, it seems that, not 
having succeeded in obtaining my 
permission to attend the wake, he 
went without it—guocungue modo 
vem—thus leaving me defenceless. 
I dismissed him the instant I got 
back to a country where I thought 
it safe to do so. 

I did not stay more than a few 
hours longer at Bally-mud-colly. If 
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I had had any wish to see Miss 
O’Shindy again, this would not have 
survived the new light thrown on 
my night’s adventures, and the dis- 
covery which I now made—that 
Charley Turner, who had already 
formed the acquaintance of her and 
her father in Dublin, was on his 
way to pay them a fortnight’s visit. 
About three weeks later, I saw their 
marriage in the papers. May they 
be happy! I don’t much care for 
Charley Turner now, and certainly 
shall not accept his invitation to 
visit him. 

My uncle was naturally very in- 
dignant at the abortive result of my 
mission. 

‘If had gone,’ he said, ‘ the 
result would have been very differ- 
ent.’ 

‘It is not yet too late, uncle,’ I 
answered; ‘the cottage, and all the 
rents you can get out of the estate, 
are at your service.’ 

He said he would think of it ; 
but the thought in this case seems 
to be of the most sluggish descrip- 
tion, for it has not yet ripened into 
any decision. I see very little of 
him now. 











*Quelques couplets de la troisitme chanson du vidame de Chartres, de l'ancienne maison 


TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
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Il. THE PORTRAIT OF HIS LADY-LOVE, 





de Vendéme, dans lesquels il fait le portrait de sa belle."—StsMonp1, Littérature du midt 





(/n the original Metre.) 


List, all ye noble gentlemen ; 

For you I'll trace with gladsome pen 
The image of my fair. 

Her name, indeed, ye must not guess, 

But, should it be your blessedness 

To meet her, ye would none the less 
Trace the resemblance there. 


Her long fair hair, like threads of gold, 
Lies gathered in its graceful fold 
As waves with zephyrs curled ; 
Her forehead, as the lily fair, 
Hath never trace of earthly care ; 
Her brows with rainbows may compare 
That span a beauteous world. 


Her lustrous eyes of cloudless blue 

Now proudly gleam their lashes through, 
And now with laughter dance. 

Sure Love hath crowned her as a queen, 

Before whose majesty serene 

Lie prostrate hearts corrupt and mean, 
Pierced by her lightning glance. 


Enough ; for more I must not say, 
Since words do oftentimes betray 

The confidence of love ; 
And well ye know each worthy knight 
Keeps evermore his fealty bright 
Tow’rds her who is his lady hight, 
As to his God above. 








